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For the Monthly Magazine. 
EARLY HISTORY or BRITAIN. 


F our last Number we described some 
of the literary and antiquarian cu- 
riosities which had been collected on the 
Continent, and brought to London by 
Mr. Watson, author of “the Life of 
Fletcher ;” and we are now enabled, by 
his liberality, to present to our readers 
specimens of one of them. 

This relique consists of a finely-tllu- 
minated parchment-roll, forty feet long, 
exhibiting the pedigree of the kings of 
France, from Adam to Louis the Ele- 
venth, down to whose retgn, in 1457, tt 
was brought. It had, before the Revo- 
lution, been kept for ages in the royal 
abbey of St. Denis, and got abroad du- 
ring the wreck of sup:rstition in 1793, 
4,and5. The pedigree is intermingled 
with narratives, in parallel columns, of 
the contemporaneous events in Germany, 
Italy, France, and England. 

From the column relative to our own 
country we have given a literal transla- 
tion, Jt generally accords with, though 
it often differs from, our ancient national 
records: but, as a compilation made from 
independent sources in a netghbouring 
country, and as an authorized state do- 
cument, it serves to corroborate our own 
chronicles; and, on this and other ac- 
counts, appears to us to merit respect and 
attention, 

We begin at the period when the grand- 
son of Hneas landed in Devonshire. 





JENEAS departed from 'Troy, after its 
destruction, with about 4400 men, with- 
out including the common sort, and 
without those that he afterwards found, 
and who collected with him. They tra- 
versed the seas in quest of habitations, 
and arrived at Carthage. There he tar- 
ried a considerable time with the Queen 
Dido, and then he departed in search 
of the country which the gods had pro- 
gs him, and he went through a num- 
cr of countries, And, after being much 
ossed about, he came into Italy, that 
— Which God had promised him. 
nd when he had arrived there, he 
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caused a very strong castle to be built, 
and sent to the Latin king to treat of 
peace and amity. And he received them 
very kindly, for the love of Dardanus, 
who had been a native of the country, 
and from whom likewise they were de- 
scended. And, after this, a brisk war 
took place between them, because Tur- 
tus would have the eldest daughter of 
King Latinus, and: neas would have 
her likewise; and many battles were 
fought by them, and in the end Turtas 
was killed. And A®%neas married the 
eldest daughter of King Latinus, and 
had all the kingdom after the father of 
his wife, and governed it well and loy- 
ally, asa good chevalier ought to hold 
his land. And he built a city which he 
called Lavinia, for the love of his wife; 
and then he paid-the debt of nature, 
and had reigned three years. And for 
goodness and prowess he was called 
King Latinus.. 

Silvain AEneas, against the inclination 
of his father, became acquainted with a 
damsel that was niece of Lavinia, the 
queen, who was the wife of Eneas ; and 
this lady was with child. And when 
Ascanius knew it, he made enquiry of 
the sages, that had knowledge of many 
arts, what sort of child she would have. 
And when they had well consulted their 
arts, they told the king that she would 
bring forth a son, who first should kill 
his mother, and then his father; and so 
it happened, for the mother died in her 
labour. This child was by his father 
called Brutus, and the doctors ( maistres ) 
-said that this child would do a world ef 


mischief in many places, and then would - 


come to great honour; and then Asca- 
nius died. And Silvain [Sylvanus] re- 
ceived the land; and the times were 
bitterly hard ; and when Brutus, his son, 
was fifteen years old, he went out one 
.day for bis diversion ; and it happened 
that Brutus shot at a stag, and the 
arrow, from misadventure, turned aside, 
and slew his father. Whercenpon the 
people of the country were much grieved; 
and for this cause they drove Brutus 
out of the country. This Silvain reigned 
about the time of King Saul. 
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Héw Brutus departed from the Latin land 
when he had killed his father, and suffered 
much distress before he could establish his 
power, as it will be shewn you. 


Brutus, the son of the late .Silvain 
Zneas, went from the land of Egypt, 
“grieving, and full of wrath, when he had 
slain his father, because those of the 
Jand would not endure him among them. 
And he went into Greece, and lived with 
‘the King Pendras, which king held in 
bondage 7000 men, without including 
the women and the children, of the noble 
stock of Troy the Great, for the death of 
Achilles, who was betrayed and killed 
-at Troy the Great. ‘This people spoke 
to Brutus; and, when they knew that he 
was of the noble lineage of Troy, they 
-all became his men, provided he would 
-dcliver them all from slavery. And he 
had pity of them, and conducted them 
into woods and mountains; and then 
charged the King Pandras that he would 
allow them to pass out of his land, for 
they would no more remain in his ser- 
vitude. At which the king was enraged, 
and swore that he would put them all to 
death instantly; and he went against 
them. Here he found them well drawn 
up and appointed, and there were many 
battles. And the king was discomfited 
and taken, and his people slain. And 
for his lite being preserved, he gave to 
Bratys Genogenna his daughter in mar 
riage, aud a hundred ships, well equip- 
ped with all things, and all his treasure 
of gold and silver. And it so happened, 
that they were dispersed, and compelled 


to go through all countries in search of 
their habitations. 


How Brutus came to Aquitaine, where he 
made war against those of Gaul; and in 
this country he built a castle, which he 
named Tours, for the love of Turtus his 
nephew, who was buried there. 

After this discomfitare, Brutus de- 
parted from the country, because he 
clearly saw that he could not stand 
against Gosser, and he put to sea; and 
on the fifth day they arrived at the har- 
bour of ‘Totness (‘Toutenesse ;) and they 
came to the isle of Albion, where they 
found neither man nor woman, but a 
number of giants, who lived in the moun. 
tains, whom they fought with, and slew 
And then they ranged through the coun- 
try, to find a good and suitable situation 
to found a noble city for him and his 
people, And they came to a fine river 
which now is called Thames; and there 
they built a city, which they named 
ete rey — is called London;) and 
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and theif he called this land Britain 
(Bretaigne,) and the people Bretons 
After this, he ordained for his son Alba. 
nak a portion of land, which he named 
Albany, (Albanie) and now is called 
Scotland (Escosse). And then he gave 
to his other son, whose name was Kam. 
ber, another territory, which he named 
Kambre, and now is called (Galles) 
Wales. And then he gave to his censif, 
whose name was Corin, a land which he 
named Cornoaille (Cornwall). And then 
Brutus died, and his son, Loitrim, was 
king. And thus you see that Great 
Britain was first peopled from the nation 
that came from Troy ; and now they are 
called English. 

Loitrim reigned after Brutus his fa 
ther; he was a very valiant chevalier, 
and well beloved of his people. And so 


it was, that the King Humbar of Hor 


lande came to Albany, to a very great 
people, and slew Albanat, at which Loi- 
irim was very much grieved. And for 
this he went to avenge the death of his 
son, and discomfited King Humbar, and 
all his people. And the king was drown 
ed, and all that he had was lost, and his 
daughter was taken prisoner; and for 
her beauty Loitrim would have her. 
The news of this came to Corin, to whom 
he had affianced his daughter Gentho- 
lem, who spoke to Loitrim, and then he 
married Gentholem. But, notwithstand- 


ing, he maintained Estrilde, and of ber 


had a daughter, whose name was Al- 
biain. And when Corin died, Loitrim 


drove out Gentholem, and she went into 


Cornwall, much grieved and angry. 
And she took possession of the land, af 
which she was the heiress from the fa- 
ther, and received the homage. Ant 
she assembled a great host, to be avenged 
of Loitrim her lord, and came to him. 
And a great battle was fought, so that 
he was slain, and his people discomfited ; 
and this was the fifth year of his reig®. 
And Gentholem caused Estrilde to be 
taken, and her daughter Albiain, and (0 


be tied hands and feet, and thrown into 


a cave, which was ever called Albiain. 
And when this was done, Gentholem 
caused herself to be crowned quect ° 
Britain; and she governed it well antl 
wisely, tilkher son Mathram was of ag® 
Whom she had by Loitrim ber lord. 


How the wolves slew King Mampus. 
This Magdam was made King of 
Britain, and he held all the land well 
and peaceably. And he had tao sous; 
Mampus and Mammanim. ‘These two 
brothers, after the death of their father, 


quarrelled {or the possession of the land; 
ane, 
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1819.] 
and, having taken twenty days to come 
to an agreement, on the ninth day Mam- 
pus had his brother killed, and was 
crowned king; and he turned out so 
wicked, that he destroyed almost all the 
men of the land. And it so happened, 
that he went once a-hunting in a wood, 
and lost all his people. And the wolves 
fell on him, and tore him to picces ; and 
so he died a shameful death, at which all 
the people rejoiced. He reigned thirty- 
four years, and had one son, whose name 
was Ebrale. 

We hereafter speak of who built Carlisle, and 
the city of Canterbury, and Obincester. 
After Ebrale, his son Brutus Grenes- 

chel reigned: he was an experienced 

and good man all his life, and he had one 
son, whose name was Leil, who reigned 
twenty years. And he built a city, 
which he named Carlisle; and then his 
son, Luludibras, reigned. He built the 
city of Canterbury, and of Winchester, 
aud reigned thirteen years. And he had 

a son, whose name was Bladud, and 

reigned twenty-one years; and he was 

a great necromancer, and had one son, 

whose name was Leyr. 

How King Leyr, of Britain, was dispos- 
sessed of his land, through his folly ; and 
how his daughter, that was a queen, and a 
Gaul, helped him to have his land again. 
This Leyr had three daughters, the 

eldest was named Genoulle ; the second, 

Regan; and the third, Cordeille. And 

when the king became old, he applied 

himself to his eldest daughter, asking 
how much she loved him; and she re- 
plied, “More than life.’ .For this 
saying, the father had a great affection 
for her. And then he asked the next 
eldest, and she answered him, “ That 
she loved him above all creatures.” 

After this saying, the father could ask 

her no farther. Then he asked the 

youngest the same question, who said, 

* My sisters have used flattering words, 

(parolles blandissables,) but I will say 

truly, I love you as my father loves him- 

self. And to acquaint you how far my 
love goes, I will say, it goes as far as it 
ought, and so far du I love.” ‘The father 

****** and swore that **#***; but his 

daughters that loved him so much de- 

served well to be married. And he 
married the eldest to Managles, the king 
of Scotland. And the other he marricd 
to Henenios the count, earl of Cornwall; 

SO that they were to have the kingdom 

after him. “And Cordelia had nothing, 

It so happened that Gampa, the king 

of Gaul, desired to have Cordelia for 

her worth alone; and he maisied hier, 
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And after this, it was not long before 


the king of Scotland and the earl of 


Cornwall would. have the kingdom of 
Britain, without waiting for the death 
of the king; and, in fact, they took his 
whole kingdom from him, and he lived 
a long time in a mean condition. And 
he said, “ Alas! my daughter Cordelia 
told me the truth, that, so long as I 
should keep what [ had, so long I 
should be loved and honored, and I 
let her part from me without heritage; 
nevertheless, I will go and see her in 
my lowest state of poverty.” And he 
passed the sea; and, when he had ar- 
rived, he’ sent his esquire to salute the 
queen, his daughter, and to her he 
related his misfortunes ; but she quickly 
comforted him, and placed him in a 
truly royal condition, supplying him 


with all that he had occasion for. And 


then she made known his arrival to the 
king of Gaul, who received him most 
nobly, and much comforted him, and 
gave him the charge of a very great 


‘host, with Cordelia, his wife, and they 
re-conquered Britain. And then Leyr 


reigned three years, and Cordelia pos- 
sessed the land five years after her 
father. And her lord, the king of Gaul, 
died, and she remained a widow, and 
waged war with the sons of her two 
sisters, and she was taken and put to 


death. The son of Gonoulle, queen of 


Scotland, was named Cornedague; and 
the son of Regan countess of Cornwall, 
was named Morgan. And when these 
two had conquered the land, Corne- 
dague slew Morgan in a contention 
about dividing the land. And Cor- 
nedague possessed the land thirty-three 
years, and he had one son, whose name 
was Roynal, who reigned after him 
twenty-two years. And Roynal had a 
son, named Gorbodiam, wlio reigned 
twenty years. And he had two sons, 
the one was named Ferres, and the 
other Porres. 


How queen Ydoin, of Britain, cut her Son's 
throat, and hacked his body in pieces, 


Ferres and Porres carried on war 


against each other for a long time. Fer _ 


Ferres desired to have the whole land, 
and Porres would not endure it, and he 
came into Gaul. And there he resided 


with King Sinbant, who helped him, - 


and afterwards came into Britain, and 
was slain. And when Ydoin, their 


mother, knew that Porres was dead, slie 
was mucb grieved, because she loved 
him more than the other. And, for this 
reason, she came to her sun Ferres, iy 

ce Orn his 
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his bed, and ent his throat, and hacked 
his body in pieces with her own hand, 
like a felonious and evil mother, who, 
for the sake of one son murdered the 
other, and so lust them both. 


H»w four of the greatest Lords of Britain 
were made Kings, each in his district. 
After these two brothers, there re- 

mained neither son nor daughter. And 
for this, four of the greatest lords and 
relations of the king seized the land, 
each in his own quarter. And each 
caused himself to be proclaimed king. 
The first was named Staffer, and reigned 
in Scotland. The second was named 
Dombalier, and reigned in Longres, 
and in all the land which belonged to 
Loitrim, the son of Brutus. The third 
was named Ruadale, and reigned in 
Wales. The fourth was named Cloutrin, 
and reigned in Cornwall, and he should 
have had the whole, for he was the 
nearest in blood, but the others were 
stronger. And for this they gave him 
the land of Cornwall. He had a son, 
whose name was Donncbant. 


How Donnebant conquered all Britain, and 
wore a Crown of Gold on his Head. 

This Donnebant was a gvod che- 
valier, valiant and daring, and so ex- 
erted his prowess that he recovered all 
Britain. And he slew Stafler and 
Rudale in plain battle, and wore a crown 
of gold on his head, (en son chef, ) which 
never king had before done. And he 
had two sons, and reigned forty years. 
These two children were named Belim 
an! Brenne, (Brennus,) and after their 
father, they had dissension about dividing 
of the land. And for this, Brenne, who 
was the youngest, passed the sea, and 
came into Gaul, where he acquired 
(conquist ) large possessions by marriage. 
And he had the daughter’ of Duke 
Seimboin, of Burgundy, and was duke 
of it. And after, he returned into 
Britain with a great host, but their 
mother made peace between them. 
And afterwards they conquered Romme 
and Lombardy, and Germany, and took 
homage of all the countries. And then 
Belim built a fine city, which he named 
Billinsgate, (Belingate,) and it is near 
the Thames, (canuse;) and he reigned 
eleven years and four months. And he 
had a son, whose name was Cornubatrus. 


How the Count Vsamal peopled a 
which he named Yrilande, 
This Cornubatrus governed Brit 


very nobly, and conquered Denm 
And after this he gave to 


“bo was drivcy out of S 


Country, 


ain 
nmark, 
Count Ysamal, 
pain, 3 desolate 
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island, for which the count did. hin 
homage. ‘This king reigned fifteen years, 
And afterwards, his son, Selsil, reigned 
fifieen years. And alterwards, his sop 
Gomor, reigned ninctcen years, And 
afterwards, Hobain, his son, who built, 
city, which he named Habandonnee, 
and reigned ten years, and was ve 
wicked. And then he died as wickelly, 
having reigned nine years. He had one 
son, whose name was Gandobalem, who 
reigned after him very wisely, and he 
was much beloved, and he built cities 
and temples, and bad four sons. The 
first was named Anthrogales; the second, 
Jesidar ; the third, Higamus; the fourth, 
Petitur. He reigned eleven years ; and 
then Anthrogales, five years ; and he was 
an evil man. And then Higamus 
reigned seven years; and aficrwards, 
Petitur reigned two years, when he built 
the city of Puilie Ringus; and, after that, 
Jesidar, fourteen years. 


An Account of several Kings that were of 
foreign Lands, that reigned in England. 
After Jesidur there reigned twenty- 
four kings, one after the other, and of 
different countries. And to pass them 
over bricfly, without a long detail, we 
shall repeat their names, and how long 
each one reigned, as the histories say. 
The first was named Gobodiam, and 
reigned twelve years. ‘The second was 
named Maruem, and reigned two years. 
The third reigned six years. And then 
Yieobam, tive years. And Rohugre, 
eleven years, And then Doglem, thit- 
teen years. Katille, fifteen years. 
Porres, two years. Cherm, fifteen years. 
Coille, twelve years. Sulgenes, fout- 


teen years. Cleach, twenty yeals. 
Andragre, twenty-three years. Priam, 
five years. Cluid, two years. Clitem, 


twelve years. Curgud, eight yeals 
Cleagam, fifteen years. Extertiain, Six 
years. Beldamgh, two years. Caller, 
one year. ‘Turbrech, sixteen years. 
Arthimal, fourteen years. Rodingt, 
thirty-two years, Redtam, two ycat® 
Hertir, five years. Hampar, five yeat 
Carpon, seven years. Dignoille, tout 
years. And Hely reigned seven months, 


and had three sons, Lud, Cassibalait) 
and Enemon, 


<< 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 
T is easier to write volumes of | 
7, mentation and coutumnatren, eves 
of ingenious and fine-spun speculation, 
than to devise a plain practical remedy 
for a great practical and national ev" 
SN cithey is it of use to commence our dis 
quisiliols 
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quisitions with a violent invective against 


those ministers, who, at the expense of 
some hundreds of millions, have suceced- 
ed in re-establishing the throne of des- 


potism, ani the altar of superstition. Be 


the cause what it may, ‘certain it is, 
that the great mass of the population in 
this country, after all our unparalleled 
triumphs, are reduced to a state of un- 
exampled distress ; and the question 
still remains, What can, or ought to be 
done, for their relief? Some modern 
philosophers, indeed, assure us, tlat it 
js mischievous to attempt anything ; that 
the interest of the poor themselves, rig hé- 
ly understood, is highly favourable to the 
system of starvation; for when, by this 
means, the numbers are sufficiently re- 
duced, there will be work enough, and 
food enough, for those whoremain. But, 
asthe legislature is not yet so enlightened 
as to adopt in theory, and much less to 
act upon, these comprehensive princi- 
ples, it may, in the mean time, be worth 
while to seek out for some vulgar expe- 
dients, founded on the basis of the “ old 
morality.” to prolong their existence, 
and alleviate their wretchedness. Of 
all the modes of relieving distress which 
have yet been suggested, the most re- 
volting, perhaps, is that proposed in the 
jate Bill of Mr. S. Bourne, which pro- 
poses to lessen the expenses of the poor 
by depriving them of their children ; but, 
its final rejection happily renders it need- 
less to dwell upon this outrage against 
the rights of humanity. Wasting 
therefore as few words as possible, I 
shall state what, even now, under the 
immense pressure of our present diffi- 
culties, might, as it appears to me, be 
effected for the relief of the poor, and 
advantage of the public. 

1. As it is allowed by all, that there is 
at present a superabundant population, 
the most obvious remedy for this branch 
of the evil is to found a new colony, ona 
liberal and extensive scale, in some or 
other of the various territories belonging 
to this kingdom, in distant parts. Or, at 
least, to provide facilities for the removal 
of such as can no longer maintain them- 
selves and their families in this country ; 
and who ardently wish and pray for the 
nieans of abandoning their native homes. 

2. If a million per annum were set 
apart, not for building churches merely, 
but for public works of different descrip- 
tions, it is wonderful how great a number 
Of persons might be subsisted, not on 
Charity, but on the produce of their own 
iabour; and how much the face of the 


fonntry weuld, in the course of time, be 
uproved, 
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3..By providing the means of expatria- 
tion for some, and employment for others ; 
and, in a word, by substituting. the spirit 
of compassion and beneticeuce on the 
part of government, for that which has too 
long prevailed, of harshness and severity, 
the attachment of the lower orders would 
be conciliated ;—the excess of misery 
would no longer produce the excess of 
guilt;—and the only solid, or even plausible, 
argument for retaming the present enor- 
mous military establishment, would vanish; 
by the reduction of which many millions 
might he annually saved to the public. 

4. Long experience has shewn that 
workhouses, houses of industry, district- 
houses, and all establishments of that na- 
ture, are not only destructive of the mo- 
rals of the young, and the comforts of the 
aged poor ; but that, even in poiat of eco- 
nomy, they have totally failed to answer 
their intended purpose. It were there- 
fore devoutly to be wished, that we 
should revert to the ancient and laudable 
custom of erecting alims-honses, with small 
endowments, for the reception of those 
who have passed their best years in la- 
bouring for the community ; and that or- 
phan-honses should be provided, under 
proper regulations, for the intaut poor. 

5. A farther amelioration of the present 
law of settlement is highly desuab.e; and 
that a much shorter period should be fixed 
for the gaining a habitation, wherever the 
labourer or artizan can best gain a live- 
lhhhood, 

6. It seems a reasonable indulgence, if 
not an act of absolute justice, that the 
labouring poor, who are scarcely able 
to subsist, should be exempted from the 
payment of the poors’-rates and house-taxe 
And certainly, none but those personally 
concerned in such collections, can conceive 
the distress occasioned by enforcing the 
payment of perhaps the last shuiling re. 
maining of the wages of the week. 

7. It is well known how dreadfully the 
manuers and morals of the poor are vi- 
tiated by ale-houses in villages, which 
ought therefore almost universally to be 
abolished, even though the revenue of 
excise myght in some degree suffer, and 
the priucely profits of the public brewery, 
—that national opprobrium,—be propor. 
tionably diminished. 

8. Free parochial schools, saving banks, 
and friendly societies, under just regula- 
tions, might undoubtedly be rendered far 
more conducive to the general welfare 
than they have ever yet been ; and, when 
these or similar reforms are effected, bibles 
may be distributed ; and it 1s to be feared 
not tillthen, with the rational hope and 
prospect of success, 

9. Last, but not least, might be menti- 
oned the noble design, so often and so 
unavailingly recommended, of dividing the 
jummense wastes and heaths, to be found 

in 
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im every qnarter of the kingdom, into 
small allotments, with cottages annexed, 
for the occupation, at alow or quit-rent, 
of the industrions agriculturist, who alone 
would find his account in clearing and cul- 
tivating them ; for never, without serious 
loss, could this be attempted by the great 


farmer or land proprietor. M. M.. 
Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is fall time that some notice should 
be taken of the Edinburgh school 
of authors. The members of that sin- 
gular association ef “ briefless barris- 
ters,” priests without parishes, and phy- 
sicians without fees, having exhausted 
all the means of obtaining notoriety, 
which their slender facuities of means 
and mind could afford to employ, it is 
but a fair return for so much industry, 
to make them sensible that the extent 
of their pretensions and their merits are 
alike fully appreciated by the public. 
"They have aspired at notoriety; and it is 
bot just to Jet them Know that they have 
gained their end. 

‘rhe grand peculiarities of the Edin- 
burgh school are, the Scottish adherence 
of the members to one another, and the 
aristocratic pretensions to talent of the 
Reviewers, who have constituted them- 
selves into a sort of Upper House in the 
republie of letters. As such they have 
indeed been recognized by all the writers 
in “the northern metropolis” of equal 
ability and less impudence: latterly, 
however, it would seem that, under the 
dingy banner of “ the man of ebony,” 
an attcmpt is making to control this 
self-assnmed superiority ; and, that there 
are now two literary parties in “ the 
intellectual city,” opposed to cach other 
in politics, parts, poetry, and presump- 
tion. 

The origin of the contest between the 
Blues of the High-street, and the Olives 
of Princes-street, as we understand they 
allect to consider themselves, in apery, 
no doubt,— for they have no originality,— 
of the blue and green factions of Con 
stantmople in the decline of the empire 
is exeevdingly curious and. divertin 
‘They respectively imagine, that they 
have had the new sagacity to discover 
that man is roled by his fears; and it 
being known that sneers and sarcasms 
are as effectual, in the way of intimida- 
tion, m these civilized times, as clubs 
and swords were in the primitive ages’ 
they have bound themselves, upon cer. 
tain general principles, to acquire power 
by @ most unmerciful use of them, 









against other candidates for a share 
the commonwealth, especially those 
who are unconnected with Edinburgh, 
Like man and wile, rail however much 
they may against each other at home, 
they make a common cause on the 
community out of Edinburgh. The 
Blues, the aristocratic Whigs of ‘the 
Review, have agreed that gentility and 
genius shall be their watch-word, They 
accordingly affect great style and fashion 
in their “‘ walk and conversation,” and 
“boast a splendid banquet once a-year,” 
at which the talk is all about tea-cups 
and tokay, or other pretty little matters 
of taste. Tor, it is a fixed thing with 
them, on these occasions, “ to sink the 
shop;” having toiled double-tides for 
Reviews and Magazines, to display afew 
bottles of some rich and rare vintage, 
literature is excluded, ne doubt, from 
the drudgery with whieh it is associated 
in their minds, 'Ibey however pretend, 
that is only because they are then 
unbending ;—stooping from their lofty 
flights, and adapting themselves to the 
mean capacitics, to which they eonde- 
scend. to show that they are no such 
wonders as they themselves fancy the 
world imagines them to be. To bea 
member of the Blues, it is therefore ne- 
cessary to possess the power of writing, 
and to make as good a show with their 
stinted small-talk as with their penurious 
gentility. 

As the blues form a society among 
themselves, which embraces the most 
considerable portion of the respectable 
mediocrity of which the town consists, 
a stranger, when introduced to any of 
them, has always much reason to be 
satisfied with his reception, notwit 
standing ‘the stately temperance” with 
which their “curious and fine” wines 
circulate; for it is so arranged, that the 
annual banquet of the several members 
shall, in “the season,” rapidly suceeed 
each other, by which a constant succes 
sion of “ dress visits” is kept ap, at the 
expense of only one entertainment 
each family. These entertainments 
being during the sessions of the courts 
of law, the propriety of keeping-the bead 
cool for business saves the wine;—@ 
pretext that is equally understood by 
the native guest and landlord, and acted 
upon accordingly, But, the uninitiate 
Stranger is taken in, and ascribes it 
to philosophical moderation ! 

_ The Olives, who, being Tories by pt 
fession, and of course in immediate 
connection with “the archons” of “ the 
modern Athens,” might have been st 
pecte 
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ected of adopting the system of their 
adversaries, act on principles quite the 
reverse. ‘Taste and talent is the motto 
on their banner, and a horsewhip and 
cudgel, en Saltier, the device. If the 
blues glory in the sumptuous dinner, the 
olives exult at the feast of shells, alias 
oysters; and the fumes of hot whisky 
punch are inhaled with more extatic 
rapture in the subterranean recesses of 
the savoury closes, than the feeble 
flavour of hermitage, or the luscious 
dantalization of Constantia, in the airy 
mansionsof the New Town. But, whether 
‘the olives will persevere in this course, 
now that they have sounded their paper 
trumpets for open war, is doubtful ; but, 
in such orgies was the plan of the olive 
association formed,—for, to talk and to 
be talked about, is the only object of 

Edinburgh ambition. . 

The members of the Edinburgh school, 
probably, know that notoriety is not 
renown; but it is as like it, for a time, 
as plated-ware is to plate; and, as they. 
are glad to figure away with the one for 
their table, so they cannot afford to 
obtain the other for their character. 

Not content with applying to Edin- 
‘burgh, and by implication partaking in 
the honor themselves, the epithets of 
‘“the modern Athens,” “ the intellectual 
city,” “the romantic town,” or “the 
gude town,” as it was called. by their 
forefathers ;—they have begun to aspire 
at still higher classical distinctions. ‘The 
Calton-hill is to be converted into au 
Acropolis, anda Parthenon is to be raised 
‘to it for their.illustrious dead, as-soon as 
money enough can be coliccted from 
other countries to build it. 

The principle of a common cause 
actuates every thing they do; as if, recol- 
decting the old man’s fable of the bundle 
of sticks, they were conscious that there 
is no single character among them, who, 
by his own unfriended merits, would 
‘acquire any enviable degree of celebrity. 

PETER LOcKHART. 

Trongate, Glasgow ; July 10, 1819. 

— 

‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, , 
ERSUADED that no communica- 

tions, which treat of subjects of ac- 
knowledged utility and importance, will 
be deemed unworthy of a place in the 

columns ‘of the Monthly Magazine, I 

now propose to address to you a few re- 

marks concerning some recent improve- 
ments which have been made in the con- 
struction of hot-houses, but more par- 


ticularly us it regards. the method of 
flazing them, 


Mr. Clark on the Improvements of Hot-Ulouses. 103 


Perhaps there is no pursuit in which 


‘the nobility of this country, as well as the 


more wealthy of its inhabitants gencrally, 
60 Universally engage, as in the cultiva- 
tion of such trees and plants as are valu- 
able either for the fruits they bear, or for 


the flowers with which, at various sea- 
sons of the year, they are severally 


adorned. I refer, of course, to the pro- 
ductions of climates warmer than our 
‘own ; and which, to be brought to a state 
‘of perfection amongst us, require the ad- 
dition of a superior degree of heat, to 
‘what they would receive in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

The introduction and general use of 
hot-houses, has long furnished the means 
of supplying the plants with this extra 
quantity of heat; but it is to very recent 
improvements intheconstruction of them, 
that we are indebted for a considerable 
portion of the advantages attending their 
use. Formerly, and fora very long se- 
ries of years, the whole of the frame-work 
in all horticultural buildings was com- 
posed entirely of wood. Now, consi- 
derable numbers of hot-houses ‘are con- 
stantly being erected, from which wood- 
work is altogether excluded, metallie 
substances being used in its stead. The 
advantages which the latter possess over 
the former, must be obvious to every one 
who shall give the least attention to the 
subject; for, such is the difference be- 
tween the texture of wood and metal, 
that, in order to give a sufficient degree 
of strength and durability to the frame- 
work constructed of the former material, 
it has been found impossible to prevent 
the obstruction of a considerable portion 
of the sun’s rays, whilst the ‘metallic 
frames, on the contrary, may be made ia 
the lightest and most clegant manner ; 
and, at the same time, are infinitely 
stronger, and more durable, than wood- 
work can possibly be. 

Important as the advantages attend. 
‘ing the use of metallic hot-houses would 
appear to be, if enumerated at full length, 
they are far more than equalled by those 
resulting from the improvements which 
have lately been made in the method of 
glazing them. © “In the usual method,” 
says a well known _horticulturist,* 
“each pane of the roof-lights is cut into 
the form of a parallelogram, and made 
to lap over the one immediately below it 
in a larger or smaller proportion, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the gardener or gla- 
gier. The rain, being impeded in its pro- 
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gress downwards by the interruption in 
continuity of the glass, hangs upon the 
edge of the pane till it is attracted by the 
bar, down the sides of which it runs in a 
stream, and insinuating itself between the 
putty and the glass, accelerates the de- 
cay of the frames ; and, where the slight- 
est defect exists in the putty, penetrates 
juto the house, where it will be found tobe 
the most frequent cause of drip. Another 
serious mischief is occasioned by the 
broad film of water which collects be- 
tween the lapping of the panes; and 
which, freezing in severe weather, ex- 
pands and breaks the glass to so great a 
degree, that I have seen half the panes 
of a green-house destroyed in this man- 
ner in the course of one winter,” 

The new mode of glazing, which has 
been termed circular glazing, has proved 
an effectual remedy for all the above- 
mentioned evils: the endsofeach pane of 
olass are formed into regular curves; 
and, in the lowest part of the curved 
line of each pane, a small aperture is 
Jeft between the Japs. The latter plan 
provides for the escape of the whole 
of the condensed steam which collects 
upon the inner surface of the glass, 
whilst the former serves to carry off 
every particle of moisture which falls 
upon the roof of the house,—the water 
having a tendency to run down the cir- 
cular edges to the centre of the pane, 
from whence it flows downwards in a 
continued stream, till it reaches the 
spout destined to convey it to the ground, 

“The advantages of the circular-gla. 
zing,” observes the gentleman whose 
words [ have before quoted, “are so 
great and obvious, it is so much neater 
in appearance, and attended with so lit- 


tle additional expence, that no person, 


aller trying it, or seeing it in practice, 
will think of adopting the ordinary me- 
thed.” 

I have thus, sir, endeavoured to give 
you an outline of the principal improve- 
ments which have been made in the mode 
of constructing horticultural buildings, in 
the hope that the insertion of this article 
mm your valuable miscellany, will be the 
means of extending the benefits resultine 
therefrom to such as (from the recent 
date of their introduction) have not yet 
had an opportunity of rightly appreci- 
ating their importance, 

Birmingham ; July\9. 'T.Cuarx, Jan 
i ; ° 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


V ITHIN these two days I was in- 
formed of a query that appearcd 


Rarl of Selkirk's Settlement on Red River. 
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in your useful work, the Monthly Maga. 
zine, some time ago, respecting the | 
transactions in which the Earl of Selkirk © 
has lately been engaged in America,re. 
questing to know, whether any authentic 
information on the subject had come 
home. I am sorry I did uot hear of this 
sooner, as it can be very satisfactorily 
answered, by referring you toa publica 
tion by Murray, in Albemarle-street, in 
the month of June last year, its title, 
*¢ Statement respecting the Earl of Set 
kirk’s Settlement on Red River ; its de 
struction, and the massaere of Governor 
Semple, &e.” This pamphlet was com. 
piled from a mass of affidavits, and other 
authentic intelligence transmitted home 
at various times, selected and arranged 
by hislordship’s brother-in-law, Mr. Hal 
kitt, one of the Commissioners of West 
India Accounts; but Mr. H. had not 
put his name toit. ‘This gives a detailed 
account of the progress of the settlement 
from its establishment, with the various 
outrages practised against it for its de 
struction. The causes of this determined 
enmity may be more fully traced ina 
pamphlet written by the Earl of Selkirk 
about four years ago, and published by 
Ridgway,—“ A Sketch of the FurTrade 
in British America,” which details the 
rise of a formidable and lawless combi- 
nation of traders, whose object is the de 
struction of all civilization or legal at 
thority. 
Within these few weeks, the subject 
has been brought before the British pub- 
lic, by a petition to Parliament from Mr. 
John Pritchard, who was one of the prir 
cipal settlers and greatest sufferers by 
these atrocities. It contains a summary 
of the whole transactions, as well as of 
the fruitless endeavours to obtain redress 
in the Colonial Courts. This was or 
dered by the House to be printed ; and, 
at the same time, Mr. Murray published 
two other small pamphlets, which throw 
much additional light on the subject ; the 
ane is, the Narratives of Messrs. Pritcl- 
ard, Pambrun, and Hunter, respecting 
the aggressions of the traders calling 
themselves the North West Company; 
the other, Notices respecting the Rights 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, with 4 
copy of their Charter. ‘This last is patt 
of a pamphiet lately written by a lawye 
of eminence at Mcutreal. ‘ 
_A glance at these different publict 
tions, will not only exculpate the Earl 
Selkirk from the base and unfound 
charges that have appeared in some 
the public prints, but will prave his coll 
duct to have been highly honourable, 
under 
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under almost unparalleled injuries ; and 
it is to be hoped the subject will at last 
obtain the attention of the public, that 
a stop may be put to procecdings which 
are a disgrace to humanity. 

A FRIEND TO JUSTICE. 

July 16, 1819. 


P.S.—It is satisfactory to add, that, not- 
withstanding all these violences, the colony 
is again re-established, with every pros- 
pect of success and permanence, 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
FANLLERE is one question that has 
r been put to me, in several late 
communications from England, which 
is the cause of my present letter. 

“How has Joseph Lancaster been 
received in America? His departing 
from his native country in the manner 
he did, will be an eternal disgrace to 
the pretended (or real) friends of edu- 
cation. Indeed, many are much in- 
clined to believe that some ‘ broad 
brims’ have been endeavouring to pluck 
the laurel that so gracefully decked his 
honoured brow to place it on their own: 
they may keep it for a time; but they 
exhibit a weakness, which shews they 
cannot long retain an honour of which 
they have endeavoured to deprive the 
right owner. Their stolen laurels are 
exolics on their brows, and must, ere 
long, inevitably fade.” 

Being thus interrogated concerning 
this valuable member of society, and not 
having time to answer the questions 
individually, I beg leave, through the 
medium of your highly valuable Ma- 
Fazine, to gratify the curiosity of my 
friends, and not ‘my friends’ only. I 
flatter myself there are many to whom 
I am an entire stranger, who will feel 
pleased to hear that Mr. Joseph ‘ans 
easter is living, and in perfect health, 
—still doing good! 

On his arrival at New York, he was 
most politely and kindly waited on by 
his honour the mayor, and the first gen- 
tlemen of the city, who extended every 
Civility. The next day he was introduced 
to the governor, his Excellency De Witt 
Clinton ;—the first gentleman that in- 
troduced Mr. L.’s valuable system, in 
an official capacity, in this country. 

le received him as a gentleman, as a 
rete red of good to his country, as a 
neud to the rising generation; but, 
above all, as a Christian! 
ee Mr. L. toaccompany him 
M Owing morning in the steam-boat 
“LONTHLY Mac, No. 330. 
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to Albany, the capital of the state of 
New York, where he introduced him to 
his friends, and placed his carriage and 
servants at his command, in which he vi- 
sited the neighbouring towns and friends’ 
meetings. 

His Excellency procured for him the 
chamber of the Legislature in the capital 
for his Lectures, which were attended by 
the judges, senators, and the first com- 
pany ofthe city, who were truly gratified. 
‘The morning after Mr. L.’s first lecture; 
the trustees of the Albany Lancasterian 
School waited on him, to request the 
honour of a visit to the institution under 
their direction; to this immediate com- 
pliance with pleasure was given; ac- 
cordingly, at the hour appointed, he 
was received at the school by the trus- 
tees assembled. 

The vice-president (the president 
being absent from the city) delivered 
an address, which was received by the 
philanthropist with becoming respect, 
and a reply returned, that evidently 
shewed his heart and mind were most 
indefatigably and warmly engaged in 
the grand cause. They have been pub- 
lished in our papers. 

After lecturing in most of the neigh- 
bouring towns, he returned to New 
York, and passed on to Philadelphia, 
lecturing on his way. To this city he 
was most warm-heartedly and cordially 
welcomed by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

A deputation of the mayor, . Robert 
Wharton, esq. Roberts Vaux, esq. 
and others, were appointed to. wait on 
him, for the purpose of paying every 
attention due to this distinguished 
stranger. They offered him the State- 
house wherein to lecture; invited him 
to visit their schools ; appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire if he could possibly 
turn his attention to the reorganizing of 
them, and oper a model Lancastcrian 
school, the building for which was then 
nearly erected. To this cheerful con- 
sent was given. 

On the 21st of December, 1818, the 
school was opened under the direction 
of Mr. Lancaster, 4nd now exhibits 
a truly pleasing sight. 

I learn that Mr. L. has had little or 
no cessation from public duties, having 
trained in the Model Lancasterian In- 
stitution fourteen teachers for the sec- 
tional schools of this city ; travelled near 
fifieen hundred miles; lectured upwards 
of forty times, eight of which were 
in this city; and, at the last lecture, 
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this city, have visited Mr. Lancaste; 
school, and have been so delighted with 


I was one who added to the number of 
at least two thousand respectable cl- 
tizens. It was in a chamber in the 
Washington-hall, the most spacious and 
elegant room in the United States, 
cranted to Mr. L. by the Washington 
Benevolent Society, for the use of his 
philanthropic purposes. ; 

Mr. Laneaster has also lectared twice 
before the governor, senate, and re- 
presentative body, of Pennsylvania, at 
Harrisburg, in the Hall of Assembly, 
eranted by general vote, with appro- 
bation unbounded and gratifying. By 
particular request he lectured before 
the Legislature of Delaware, in conse- 
quence of which they have passed a law 
for gencral education through the state. 

About the latter end of January, Mr. 
Lancaster left this city for Baltimore 
and Washington. At the latter he ar- 
rived during the session of Congress. 
Their hall was granted for the purpose 
of his lectures; and so delighted were 
the members, so frequent the loud 
plaudits of approbation, so charmed 
with his eloquence in the cause, that it 
appeared as if the spirit of Pranklin had 
arisen from the dead and electrified 
them with lightning from heaven! 

Mr. Bumvell Bassett, a representa- 
tive from Virginia, rose in the house 
tle day following Mr. L.’s first lecture, 
and made a few remarks previous to 
snbmitting a resolution,—* That Joseph 
Lancaster, the friend of learning and of 
man, be admitted to a seat within the 
hallof the House of Representatives.” 

The lectures were attended by the 
President Monroe, and foreign minis- 
ters, Who made a particular point of 
paying every attention to “ the friend 
of learning and of man.” 

At the close of the second lecture, 
Mr Clay, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, complimented Mr, 
‘.aueaster in most handsome terms; he 
noticed that “the chair (ineaning the 
speaker's chair, from which Myr. 7, 
delivered his lectures) had never been 
so well filled before.” Mr. Lancaster 
very modestly replied, and said, “ that 
misty, in his purest aspect, was but avery 
humble Wistrument in the hands of a 
higher Power: the chair he had just 
occupied, exalted as it’ w as, had “not 
been tilled by any thing berren THAN 
Chvy, R.W. Neverr, 

Lio, Market-street, Philad iphia : 

May 30, 1819, 


~& »} ’ } , 

P.S.—T have just been informed, thatthe 
whole assembly of the Preshy ter! 
who are at this time in full 
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the system, that they have unanimoys| 
honoured him with a vote of thanks. 
a. ome 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
COTEMPORARY AUTHORS, 


No. Vill. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JouN 
SINCLAIR, BART. 

T is a feature peculiar to the present 
age, that a class of men have grown 
up in this country, who, without belong. 
ing particularly to the number of the 
learned, are yet authors of high literary 
name and deserved celebrity. Esti. 
mated merely as literary men, they are 
sometimes found beneath their inferiors, 
and considered as men of business; this 
inferiority has been objected to their ge- 
neral talent. But still, in the grand seale 
Gf ability, as shown in its cfleets, and in 
the varicty of their accomplishments as 
gentiemen, the class to which we particu. 
larly allude constitutes no small feature 
of the ornament of the times, and, evenas 
authors, will probably hold a high place 
in the view of posterity. Sir John Sin- 
clair is one of the most distinguished 
members of this class, if, indeed, he ought 

not to be placed at the head of it. 

The bent of ‘his mind is altogether 
public; the objects of his solicitude are 
the interests of the commonwealth ;—his 
very reercations have a disinterested 
nationality about them, whether they re- 
late to the preservation of the antiquities, 
or the prejudices, of his country,—to Its 
amusements, or to its traditions. The 
great work with which the name of this 
patriotic baronet is associated, “ ile 
Statistical Account of Scotland,” is the 
most authentic, the most circumstantial, 
and the best-compiled account of a na- 
tion and people, that has ever been pre- 
duced, ‘To the arrangement objections 
have been made without reflection, fF 
it should be borne in mind, that the com 
munications were published from time 
to time as they were received ; and, 1 
consequence, no distribution of parishes 
into counties and districts was prac 
licable. flad the publication heen de- 
layed till all the communications wee 
obtained, it is extremely doubtful if 
ever the work would have been cone 
pleted, unless government had risked the 
expence; and the British government }s 
notin the habit of giving any encourage 
ment to literary nadertakings. Sit Jolu 
Sinclair, therefore, acted with great pr 
dence and consideration, in bringing out 


this invaluable monument of hisow? o' 
ten 
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tional solicitude, from time to time, in 

parts. 

It may be necessary, however, before 

speaking of his particular merits, to de- 

sctibe the work to some of our English 

and foreign readers. 

“The Statistical Account of Scotland, 
hy Sir John Sinclair,” consists of a col- 
lection of reports from the clergymen of 
all the different towns and parishes in 
that kingdom ; describing everything in- 
teresting in each parish to the statesman, 
the moralist, the historian, the biogra- 
pher, the antiquary, and the political 
economist. And this, not merely a dry 
detail, but in general drawn up with su- 
perior literary ability, an admirable per- 
spicuity both in statement and arrange- 
ment, and often with the impress of 
learning, taste, and genius. Lach of 
these reports, Which, as specimens of the 
talent existing in the Church of Scotland 
atthe time, reflects the greatest honour on 
her ministers, consists of the same clas- 
sification of subjects, having been drawn 
up in answer to a series of cnquirics 
fiamed by Sir John Sinclair. ‘The im- 
niediate merit, therefore, which attaches 
to him, in this great undertaking, is the 
conception of the plan generally, the di- 
sest of the method of the reports, and the 
indefatigable perseverance of carrying tt 
into complete execution, It is the most 
extensive aud truly national under- 
taking that was ever effectually brought 
tu maturity by any private gentleman ; 
and if, to have executed a work of this 
magnitude and consequence, do not en- 
litle the author to high praise, although 
init there may be but little of his own 
actual writing, we have yet to learn, in 
What the merit consists of that class of 
literary men of business with whom we 
have placed this distinguished character. 

His work on Longevity is also a come 
pilation no less authentic in its state- 
nents, but necessarily, from its nature, 
hot sanctioned so immediately with the 
lames of such associates as the enlight- 
ened ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
But, like the Statistical Account, it isa 
eteat quarry of facts, from which talent 
ol far interior value to that of its publie- 
spirited author, will probably rear many 
a fair aud goodly theoretical structure. 

Phe pert wit ofthe Reviewer Jeflery, for 
«time, raised a laugh against some of the 
rellections and opinions which Sir John 
has iklerwoven with the indestractible 
Portion of his compilations ; and, in that 
: ee it at first into an unde- 
lie. f Cesree of discredit with the pub- 
“ How which perhaps it has tot yet 


The Plague. 107 


recovered, But, when the name of the 
editor of the Ldinburgh Review, and the 
Review itself, are no longer known, that 
of the editor of the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, even as anthor of the Code of 
Longevity, will be found sustaining the 
narratives and arguments of future histo- 
rians and political economists. 

Another useful work by Sir John Sin- 
clair, is a Historical View of the Revenue 
of this country. It is a long time now 
since we read it, and we have notat the 
prescnt moment a copy near us; but, 
like all the others to which his name is 
connected, it contains a vast store of au- 
thenticated facts. Like them, too, it is 
perhaps deficient in the order of arrange- 
ment; but it is still one of those books 


which should be found in the library of 


every statesman. 

To enumerate the pamphlets, and 
other minor works, which this genuine 
patriot has cither published, or been the 
immediate cause of publishing, all re- 
lating to important national objects, to 
the improvement of its agriculture, or its 
fisheries ; infact, ofevery object to which 
the mind of a statesman could be di- 
rected, is beyond our power and means 
of information tocnumerate. ‘That, by 
this indefatigable and meritorious course 
of exertion, he has imparted a strong sti- 
mulus to the industrious spirit of his 
countrymen, is a truth that must be ad- 
mitted even by those who would judge 
the merits of this public-hearted charac- 
ter by the literary imperfections of his 
own productions, or of those which he 
may have superintended. Where per- 
sonal prejudice has once been insinuated, 
it is not easy to establish a candid opi- 
nion of any man; and hence it ts, that 
from the Highland drover who under- 
valued the endeavours of Sir John Sin- 
clair, on account of his imperfect practi- 
cal knowledge of the quality of shecp and 
wool, to the Edinburgh writers that 
laughed at the small wit, the Jeffs, of their 
Review, an opinion has been inculcated 
to the géneral disadvantage of this emi- 
nent person’s character, which is not 
more unjust, than the premises upon 
which it has been formed are narrow, 
and won Be and unfairly formed, 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N the present enlightened period of 
research, all matters in their turn 
become the subject of serious investiga- 
tion; amongst others, the Plague, which 
for so many ages has been cousidered as 
contagious, has at length found many in- 
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telligent advocates for a contrary system; 
and the arguments in favour of the new 
hypothesis have been found of so im- 
portant a nature, as to be thought wor- 
thy a Parliamentary enquiry. 

A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been appointed, for the express 
purpose of examining the question in all 
its bearings ; and, notwithstanding many 
respectable and scientific witnesses gave 
a decided evidence for the new doctrine, 
the Committee, adhering to the long- 
established experience of mankind and 
1 national safety, terminated their la- 
bours by coming to the highly important 
couclusion, that this dreadful scourge of 
mankind has always been, and continues 
to be, contagious, in spite of every opi- 
nion to the contrary. 

In turning over the classic pages of 
our celebrated historian of the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” in the 
seventh volume of the octavo edition, 
beginning at page 418, I find the follow- 
ing observations on this truly serious 
subject. Having expatiated upon the 
deplorable consequences of earthquakes, 
and the still increasing calamities which 
are at such an awful moment heaped 
upon the unfortunate sufferers, by the 
vices and passions of mankind, thus re- 
leased from the fear of punishment, and 
having probably that of Lisbon in his eye, 
though he does not particularly mention 
it, he thus proceeds: 

“ Ethiopia and Egypt have been stig- 
matised in every age as the original source 
and seminary of the plague. Ina damp, 
hot, stagnating air, this Atrican fever is ge- 
nerated trum the putrefaction of animal 
substances, and especially from the swarms 
of locusts, not less destructive to mankind 
in their death than in their lives. The 
fatal disease which depopulated the earth 
in the time of Justinian and his successors 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pe. 
Jusium, between the Serbonian bog and 

the eastern channel of the Nile. ‘From 
thence, having as it were a double path 
it spread to the east over Syria, Persia, and 
the Indies, and penetrated to the west 
along the coast of Africa, and over the 
continent of Europe. In the spring of 
the second year, Constantinople, during 
three or four months, was visited by the 
pestilence , and Procopius, who observed 
HS progress and symptoms with the eves 
of a physician, has emulated the skill and 
diligence of ‘Thucydides in the deserij 
tion of the plague of Athens. The infec. 
tion was sometimes announced by r 
sions of a distempered fane 
tim despaired as soon as he 
menace aud felt the 


by the vi- 
y; and the vie. 
4 had heard the 
stroke of an invisil 
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beds, in the streets, in their usual occu. 
tion, were surprised by a slight fever: x 
slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor 
the colour of the patient gave any signs of 
the approaching danger. The same, the 
next, or the succeeding day, it was de. 
clared, by the swelling of the glands, par. 
ticularly those of the groin, of the arm. 
pits, and under the ear; and, when these 
buboes or tumors were opened, they were 
found to contain a coal or black sub. 
stance of the size of a lentil. If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, 
the patient was saved by this kind and na. 
tural discharge of the morbid humour, 
But, if they continued hard and dry, a mor. 
tification quickly ensued, and the fifth day 
was commonly the term of his life. The 
fever was often accompanied by lethargy 
or delirium ; the bodies of the sick were 
covered with black pustules or carbun- 
cles, the symptoms of immediate death; 
and, in the constitutions too feeble to pro. 
duce an eruption, the vomiting of blood 
was followed by the mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant women the plague 
was generally mortal ; yet, one infant was 
drawn alive from his dead mother, and 
three mothers survived the loss of their in- 
fected fetus. Youth was the most peril- 
ous season, and the female sex was less 
susceptible than the male ; but every rank 
and profession was attacked with indiscri- 
minate rage; and many of those who 
escaped were deprived of the use of their 
speech, without being secure from a retam 
of the disorder. 

“¢ The physicians of Constantinople were 
zealous and skilful, but their art was baf- 
fled by the various symptoms and petti- 
nacious vehemence of the disease: the 
same remedies were productive of contrary 
effects, and the event capriciously disap- 
pointed their prognostics of death or reco- 
very. The order of funerals and right ot 
sepulchres were confounded ; those who 
were left without friends or servants lay 
unburied in the streets, or in their deso- 
late houses ; and a magistrate was autho- 
rized to collect the promiscuous heaps of 
dead bodies, to transport them by laud or 
water, and to inter them in deep pits be 
yond the precincts of the city. Their 
awn danger, and the prospect of public 
distress, awakened some remorse in the 
minds of the mest vicious of mankind,—the 
confidence of health again revived theif 
passions and habits. But philosophy must 
disdain the observation of Procopius, that 
the lives of such men were guarded by the 
peculiar favour of Fortune or Providence 
He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recol- 


lected, that the plague had touched the 
person of Justinian himself; but the ab- 
siemious diet of the emperor may sugsest, 
as in the case of Socrates, a more rational 
and honourable cause for his recovery: 
During his sickness, the public ae 
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tion was expressed In the habits of the ci 
tizens, and their idleness and despondence 
occasioned a general scarcity in the capi- 
tal of the East. 

“Contagion is the inseparable symp- 
tom of the plague, which, by mutual re- 
spiration, is transfused from the surfeited 
persons to the lungs and stomach of those 
who approach them. While philosophers 
believe and tremble, it is singular that the 
real danger should have been denied by a 
people most prone to vain and imaginary 
terrors (the French). Yet, the fellow-citi- 
zens of Procopius were satisfied, by some 
short and partial experience, that the in- 
fection could not be gained by the closest 
conversation; and this persuasion might 
support the assiduity of friends and physi- 
cians in the care of the sick, whom inhu- 
ian prudence would have condemned to 
solitude and despair. But the fatal se- 
curity, like the predestination of the 
Turks, must have aided the progress of 
the contagion; and those salutary precau- 
tions, to which Europe is indebted for her 
safety, were unknown to the government 
of Justinian. No restraints were imposed 
on the free and frequent intercourse of the 
Roman provinces ; from Persia to France 
the nations were mingled and intected by 
wars and emigrations, and the pestilential 
odour, which lurks for years in a bale of 
cotton, was imported, by the abuse of 
trade, into the most distant regions. ‘The 
mode of its propagation is explained by 
the remark of Procopius himsel!,—that it 
always spread from the sea-coast to the in- 
land countries: the most sequestered 
islands and mountains were successively 
visited; the places which had escaped the 
fury of its first passage, were alone ex- 
posed to the contagion of the ensuing 
year, ‘The winds might diffuse that sub- 
tle venom; but, unless the atmosphere be 
previously disposed for its reception, the 
plague would soon expire in the cold or 
temperate climates of the earth. Such 
was the universal corruption of the air, 
that the pestilence, which burst foith in 
the fiftecnth year of Justinian, A.p. 54%, 
Was not checked or alleviated by any dif- 
ference of the seascus. In time its first 
malignity was abated and dispersed ; the 
(lisease alternately languished and revived; 
but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two years that mankind re- 
covered their health, or the air resumed its 
pure and salubrious qnality. No facts 
have been preserved to sustain an account, 
or even a conjecture, of the numbers that 
perished in this extraordinary mortality. 
! only find that, during three months, five, 
and at length ten,thousaud people died each 
day at Constantinople ; that many cities of 
the East were left vacant ; and that, in se- 
veral districts in Italy, the harvest and the 
Vintage withered on the ground. ‘The trie 
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ple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 
afflicted the subjects of Justinian; and 
his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease 
of the humau species, which has never been 
repaired, in some of the fairest countries 
of the globe.” 

In a note he adds, that it is not wholly 
inadmissible to believe, one hundred mil- 
lions of persons fell victims to this con- 
tagion in the Roman empire. 

Surely, no one who reads this account 
of the plague would wish to see the rash 
experiment tried of repealing our Qua- 
rantine Laws; but rather admit the su- 
perior policy of putting the crews of 
ships, suspected of infection, to the in- 
convenience of forty days’ non-inter- 
course with the shore, than risk the de- 
struction of a whole country by the in- 
troduction of so unmitigable a scourge. 
I know not upon what foundation ex- 
actly the arguments are built to shew 
the plague is not contagious ; I contend, 
they ought at least to amount to demon- 
stration, and even then it would be dan- 
gerous to break down all at once the 
bulwarks upon which our health and 
safety have for so many years past de- 
pended, or appeared to depend. ‘True 
wisdom will ever point out the necessity 
of adopting the sate side of the question, 
by leaving nothing to chance. 

The subject is of vital importance to 
the welfare of the community, and is 
well deserving of numerous decisive ex- 
periments and extensive discussion, be- 
fore any departure from the established 
laws aud regulations be suflered to take 
place. Even the very prejudices of 
mankind, in their individual concerns, 
have a tendency to lead them to the side 
of safety; as may be well exemplified 
by an anecdote of our tyrant, King 
Heury the Eighth; and which, though 
not bearing upon the present subject, 
may venture to mention, as illustrative 
of the inconsistency of the haman mind, 
when it comes to its last trial: it will 
naturally suggest rellections with regard 
to the strange contrarieties of his tem- 
per and conduct. By his will, he leit 
moncy for masses to be said for delivers 
ing his soul from purgatory ; and, though 
he destroyed all those institutions esta- 
blished by his ancestors and others for 
the benefit of their souls, and had even 

left the doctrine of purgatory doubtful 
in all the articles of faith which he pro- 
mulgated during his latter years, he 
yet was determined, when the hour of 
death was approaching, to take care at 
least of bis own future repose, and 
to 
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1o adhere to the safer side of the ques- 
tion. J. A. 

Ipswich ; June 27. 

P.S.—Being frequently employed in 
making observations upon the sun, for 
sometime before the present month ] could 
not see any spots on his disc ; but lately 
have appeared some single ones of very 
extraordinary size, as well as clusters, If 
any of your readers, who may happen to 
be employed in viewing and registering 
these phenomena, will have the goodness 
to point out their method, I shall feel 
much obliged, having tried several schemes 
to obtain my wishes, in all of which Lhave 
met with great difficulties, and been ulti- 
mately compelled to desist, not being able 
to reduce any one of them to a satisfactory 
plan. 

ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Be SHALL fecl particularly gratified 
if any of your correspondents, con- 
versant with the literary secrets of the 
day, can inform me what is become of 
Lord Byron’s suppressed poem,  enti- 
tled “ Hints on Horace?” What was its 
immediate object?—and whether any co- 
pies remain? 

The noble songster, it is understood, 
wrote it under the influence of strong 
satirical feelings, worked up to no ecom- 
mon pitch of vehemence by certain re- 
Viewers, Wlo in return received a most 
dyeadiul mauling. An impression was 
thrown off some years ago by Cawthorn, 
in Cockspur-street; when, just at the 
moment of publication, a reconciliation 
took place, and “ Hints on Horace” was 
consigned, as far as I can discover at 
Jeast, to the tomb of all the Capulets. 
Au acquaintance, Who had been gratified 
with a glimpse of it under strict injune- 
tions of secrevy, told me,sometime after. 
wards, that it was infinitely superior in 
every respect to “ English Bards and 
Seotch Reviewers.” No further parti- 
culars could be mentioned; but, as 
everything connected with Lord Byron’s 
muse cannot be otherwise than interest. 
ing, further details would be desirable 
particularly When the work, as in this 
stance, is said tu possess the most (lis. 
tinguished merit, O.P. Q, 


Te the Editor of the Mout} 
ng f the Monthly Magazine, 


N reply toy our correspondent A.C R 
page 122 of the Monthly Mavazine 
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Mea Very short tine removed them ; and 
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subsequently others, to whom J pio. 4 
posed it, have found the same effec, | 
Use it thus: Take a picce of unslake 
lime, and, having wetted the tops of the 
warts, rub the lime on: this, by having ya 
a bit Jaid at hand, or wrapped up ing : 


: cul 
paper in the pocket, may be repeated 7 po 
two or three times a-day ; and they will ot! 
imperceptibly dic away, without leaving vit 


the slightest scar, or the person sustain, 
lug any inconyenicnce from the lime, ll 
MEL @& 


—— 4 th 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, “% ¢: 
SIR, Sa 
LING in the habit of annually ta- al 
king an excursion to the coast of ol 
Kent, I frequently amuse myself by con- of 
templating the ocean,—certainly the sub- il 


limest object in Nature,—from the elifls 
nodding over the beach; and silently | 7% « 
wondering at one of its phenomen, | 
which I have never yet seen any attempt | 
to explain by philosophers: I mean the I 

( 





occasionally violent surf beating on the 


sea-coast, ie 
Many will reply, that the causeisscl- 
evident; that the water, put in motion — 
by the winds with more or less violence, 
naturally produces a greater or less de- 


cree of that agitation on coming into — 
contact with the shore, which seamen 
term surf,or, when very violent, breakers. 
But this answer will not altogether st! 
fice: those who are, better aequainted ; 
with the subject, and any one residing ba 
near the sea must often have noticed the | 
fact, know, that when not a breath of 
wind is stirring, when the sea at some 
distanee, and the heavens, appear equal- 
ly unruffled, the waves flow on the beach 
with a degree of noise and tumultuous 
violence, dangerous not only to anything 
Within its reach, but utterly at variance 
with the apparent tranquillity of the rest | 
of Nature, These appearances have 
been supposed cither indicative of an ap- 
proaching storm, or the effects of one 
gone by; but, as this is not always the 
case, we cannot place much dependence 
upon such a theory. Some again say it 
is caused by the flood-tide; but then, it 
it be so, why does the flood-tide produce 
it at one time, and not at another? be- 
sides, it occurs as frequently upon the 
cbb-tide as upon the flood; and there- 
fore we must look for some other ageth | 
which, L am of opinion, remains to be 
pointed out by somebody familiar with 
the phenomena of the ocean, Is it att 
butable to any general laws of the lobe, 
connected with the theory of motion! | 
think not; because, unlike the - K 

vce 















Joes not regularlyrecur: the cause seems 
to be local; but of what description Is it? 

There are some peculiarities connect- 
ed with this appearance, sufficiently re- 
markable to excite notice, as well as spe- 
culation. In some places it is, as has 
been just observed, only occasional ; in 
others it is always present, often raging 
violently in the calmest weather, and in 
laces which, from being little or not at 
all exposed to the fury cither of wid or 
sea, we should not expect to find it, were 
these agents regularly and solely the 
cause of the phenomenon, Flat and 
sandy,as well as steep and rocky, shores, 
are, it appears, equally subject to surf, 
of which our own coast, presenting much 
of thismixed character, offers numbcrless 
instances. Ireland possesses in general 
arocky margin; and any one who has 
ever coasted that island must often have 
heen surprised and alarmed at the ap- 
palling spectacle of mountains of water 
being projected over the rocks to an 
enormous height in the form of white 
foam; while parts of the coast of 
Iranee,—flat, sandy, and of entirely op- 
posite character, particularly portions 
between Dunkirk and Bordeaux,—pre- 
sent nearly a similar spectacle even in 
fine weather, 

In the “Journal of New Voyages and 
Travels,” No. Ul. allusion is made to 
this subject, and a voleanic cause hinted 
at. “it (surf) seems to exist more on 
the shores of islands than of continents ; 
yet it is scarcely so violent anywhere as 
on the Coromandel coast. Were it the 
mere efiect of sea, agitated by the wind, 
and beating against the land, it would 
cease with the cause. Were it solely 
produced by an extent of shallow water, 
it would not exist where the depth is 
consideralile; and, were the mere roll of 
the ocean the cause, it would prévail 
more on the windward than leeward por- 
lion of lands, and no spot in contact with 
the sea would be without it. 'The con- 
trary of all this is frequently found. It 
exists equally near deep and shallow 
Water, sand, or rocks; in calin or in 
Stormy weather ; on the lee as well as on 
the weather side; in the most sceure and 
sheltered coves, as on the most open 
ae: a often, where most expected 
send ie vice versa. It is ge- 
eh win doubt increased iy the wind ; 
wens fue oo during the calm, is how- 
tation io th = alarming than its agi- 
an ror a the noise heard 

iia alan — In the former I 
liberate and fies makes, as it were, a de- 
“se aud hasious assault on the shore ; 
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in the latter, its violence seems diminish- 
ed by the hasty impetuosity induced by 
the wind. It appears more general on 
the shores of volcanic islands, and is pro- 
bably connected with their origin.” 
Appended to this is a note, in the form 
of a letier from a L’rench officer, dated 
1757, shewing that the Coromandel 
coast, where surf so much prevails, is 
subject to the influence of subterranean 
fire, An island, about a league square, 
was at that time thrown up from the bot- 
tom of the sea, three leagues from Pon- 


-dicherry ; the water covered with dead 


fish, pumice and sand thrown out, and 
the sea to some distance covered appa- 
rently by flames ; but these phenomena, 
according to the “ East India Clironolo- 
gist,” totally disappeared in a few days. 
Volcanic phenomena may be, no doubt, 
occasionally connected with surf, but 
we have no proofs that this is often or ge- 
nerally the cause. 

In your Cornucopia for May, is an ex- 
tract from Danicll’s “ Voyage round 
Great Britain,” on ground-swells; a sab- 
ject nearly a-kin, or in fact quite similar, 
to the one of which Lam treating. 

Ground-sweils, when they break on the 
beach, form in fact the occasional surf 
we so often mect with at some of our fa« 
vourite watering-places, particularly 
Ramsgate, on some cecasions. ‘To sea- 
men they are familiar in every part of 
the world ; the great bank of New founds 
land, and the entrance of the English 
channel, when ships once get into 
“soundings,” are often known almost 
without heaving the lead, by the ground- 
swell, for they are sometimes discernible 
from eighty or ninety down to five fa- 
thoms water. 

Ground-swell and surf, I have ob- 
served, are in fact the same thing, ex- 
cept that the former frequently exists 
Without reacking the shore; while surf 
may be now and then discerned without 
this usual accompaniment. Sabstanti- 
ally therefore they are the same, and 
the causes of both are no doubt similar ; 
an explanation of which, from some of 
your ingenious philosophical correspon- 
dents, may throw some light on one of 
the phenomena of the ocean, many of 
which, itis to be regretted, are ina state 
of obscurity not altogether creditable to 
the state of our geucral knowledge in 


the present day. P. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the year 1798,a single ship brought 
to Calcutta from the astern Islands 
33,443 nulineg- 
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$3,448 nutmeg-trees and 2,663 cloves 
trees, all in high health. ‘They were 
forwarded by a Mr. Smith, who was sent 
by the Board of Agriculture to those 
istands, for the express purpose of col- 
lecting plants of the nutmeg, clove, and 
other spices, with the design of forming 
plantations in different parts of our In- 
dian possessions. Much attention was 
to be devoted to their culture at Prince- 
of: Wales Island, the soil of which parti- 
eularly corresponds with that of Banda, 
The trees above mentioned were, soon 
after their arrival, distributed through the 
coast of Malabar and Bengal. 

Now, sir, I should be glad to be in- 
formed, through the channel of your en- 
fertaining miscellany, whether these plau- 
lations in Bengal, &c. and more particu- 
farly in Prince-olsWales Islaud, have 
succeeded, so as to produce nutnegs, 
&e. equal in quality to those of the 
Banda or Molucca Islands, C.W. 


P.S.—The French planted the nutmeg 
at the Seychelles ; but, if [have been coi- 
rectly intormed, they did not succeed. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHYSICO-MORAL and POLITICAL ILLUS- 

TRATIONS and APOPHTHEGMS; by MR. 

LAWRENCE. 

[Continued from p, 313, vol. 47.] 
JRENELON, the good Archbishop of 

Cambray, the glory and pattern of 
priests, said, upon a curious and extraor- 
dinary occasion, “ Lam a true French- 
man, and love my country; but L love 
mankind better than T love my country.” 
A noble, just, and truly Catholic senti- 
ment, worth a million of Vive le Rois 
and Rule Britannias. 

“f deprecate all recourse to abstract 
priaciples.”” Wellindeed you may. The 
reason that original rights are scouted as 
Visionary and impracticable, is this—po- 
litical ascendancy has been reared upon 
original wrongs, 

‘The almost universal employment of 
the petitro principu, is the bane of all 
soul learning, the refuge of knavery 
and ignorance. and the death of true reli- 
gious and political feeling, Of a man 
using certain political common-places 
iM miaht be averred, in the lancuave of 
Jobusonu to Wyndham, he cither already 
is, or in the way to become, a very pretty 


political rascal. 

Phe advantages of sophistry are infi- 
nitely beyond those of real trath: because 
alortinateand well-sounding verisimili- 
tude is so adapted to the comprehension 
oF mue-tenths of maukind, whe have 
betuor the Icisure, the inclination, nor 
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the ability, for the drudgery of thinking, 


Hence a mighty 
uf established systems. 
The idealists pretend that there is no 


such thing as substance,—no material e 


world ; quia, abstract sensation and ide 


and what then will become of the mate _ 


rial world? But, tantundem dat tandidem, 
in the vuigar tongue, ‘tis as broad as’tis 
long: and may not the substantialists re. 
tort, there can be no sensations or ideas; 
fur, take away all substantial matter, 
their substratum, and what will then have 
heconie of ideas. ‘There can exist no 
shadow independent of its parental sub 
stance. ‘The touch is a guide to the 
judgment, at least, equally to be depend 
ed upon as the imagination. 

Atheism has been generally misundere 
stood, and falsely and fraudulently con- 
nected with immorality by interested 
fanatics, who follow a trade which they 
dignify with the name of religion, — Itis 
the idol-god of superstition alone, which 
the philosophic atheist disowns ; and so 
far only, that the term atheist, or having 
no god, is appropriate. ‘The god of the 
philosopher is causation, or, in more ace 
customed terms, supreme power, the 
great eternal, universal, moving cause, 
It has been supposed a_ notable ar 
eument, honoured even by royalty, 
that ‘things could not possibly have 
made themselves,’ which is to reason 
correctly cnough from physical and hu 
man analogy. Nature however has de- 
moustrated to human reason, that causes 
necessarily and spontancously produce 
their legitimate effects ; but she has at 
that point fixed an impassable barrict— 
so fur mayst thou go, but no farther. 
They who have attempted to go farther, 
in search of their object, have indeed 
returned laden,—but with that forbidden 
fruit which has brought so heavy a curs 
upon the human race. 

Religious — superstition necessarily 
claims, in its own behalf, an infringe 
ment of the general principles of evi 
dence. Now, superstition, from its very 
hature, must have corrupt and intereste 
motives, of which the bulk of mankind, 
but more especially the lowest and most 
numerous class, are the vietims. It be- 
hoves men therefore, before all thing’ 
if they desire to reclaim their long-asurp 
ed liberty and property, to beware of the 
deadly and tov successtfal snares of sue 
perstition ;—to ponder well, that it is just 
as Casy to print old lics as new truths, 


and far more profitable to the undet- 


takers; infine, to believe nothing, without 


an uppartial investigation of its title to, 


belicl, 


advantage on the side 
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‘af and its utility, when believed. 
soe wenngels in this affair have ever 
been but too successful in corrupting 
and winning over the great and powerful 
middle class, chiefly by instilling into 
their minds panic terrors, and a ground- 
less jealousy and apprehension of the 
class beneath them. ‘The middle class 
would do well to make a fair estimate of 
the cost, and of the numerous sacrifices, 
attendant upon their compliance. 

Nature has decreed, that to mortal man 
futurity shall be mere matter of specula- 
tion. He is confined toa planet, in which 
he has various relative duties to perform, 

ointed out to him by the governing 
and distinguishing faculty styled reasen. 
These duties are fully sufficient to oc- 
cupy, or rather to engross, the human 
mind ; and will ever be most punctually 
and religiously performed by acting in 
obedience to the dictates of nature and 
reason, slighting all vain and supersti- 
tious attempts to penetrate into the 
arcana of futurity ;—indeed, by suffering 
futurity to shift for itself. 

Eheu! sors humana, cum ratione insa- 
nire. Of all the insanities which have 
been hatched in, and stalk about, that 
vast bedlam the world, none has cqual- 
led, in ridicule and folly, in tremendous 
wickedness and mortal destruction, that 
monstrous phantasy,—the necessity of 
nick-named religious belief. The obliga- 
tion, credere, quia ineredibile ! to believe 
without the slightest investigation; in 
Which state, the coin of faith passes cure 
rent for ages—for a king, a pope, a priest, 
or any superstitious patentee, or associ- 
ation of such, to take it into their sapient 
heads, that all other men must believe 
precisely according to their prescribed 
standard; that even the safety of the seuls 
of other men is implicated-in such bor- 
rowed faith; that these infallibles are 
lawfully invested with the power of com- 
pelling belief, and the observance of su- 
perstitious and fanatical forms and cere- 
monies ; and of punishing disbelief and 
non-observance, with fire, the rack, the 
gibbet, the sword, the dungeon, the loss 
of good name, -and expulsion from so- 
ciety ;—-this is a collection of facts which 
passeth all understanding. 
here is the man in existence, of 
Whatever rank or degree, who can pos- 
sibly possess the right of saying to 


another man, Y ou shall believe, think, and 


act, as J do? Men indeed ever have 

and do exist in possession of the 

80 to decree ; but when they are arrested 

in their career, and made shorter by the 
ad, for their misdeeds or their misun- 
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derstanding, the thinking part of man- 
kind, whose verdict alone 1s of any real 
consequence, never complain of injus- 
tice. It is a truth which needs nothing 
bunt promulgation,—that the right of opi- 
nion, of believing, thinking, and acting, 
in all cases not involving injustice and 
aggression, is perfectly equal between 
the prince and the peasant ; and that the 
latter is justifiable in defending such 
rights with the sword equally with the 
former. Neither is there any such right 
as compulsive instruction. Well in- 
deed may those be styled a flock who 
are so instructed,—for they are sheared. 
Instruction is in its nature free, whe- 
ther to receive or give ; and a scavenger 
or lamplighter has an equal right with 
an archbishop to instruct or promul- 
gate his opinions on all possible subjects; 
since the latter cannot be infallible, and 
the former may be qualified by natural 
gifts and the industry to improve them. 
Opinion, like the air we breathe, is a 
common property; and its boundless 
propagation is one of the supreme mor- 
tal blessings and benefits. 

Butler, who, malgré all his royalty and 
episcopacy in “ Hudibras,” was found, 
in his subsequent productions, to be too 
free and democratic for the air of Charles’s 
court, tells us: 


The Spaniards in New Spain their gospel 
planted, 

Which, had it wanted gold, it still had 
wanted. 


Thus it is with all fanatical and super- 
stitious creeds, histories, and obser 
vances. Their universal object is gold, 
influence, and the power of governing,— 
that is to say, enslaving mankind ; for, 
with respect to just and expedient yo- 
vernment, no such spurious aid is need- 
ful ; and, were all superfluities instantly 
retrenched from religion and morality, 
the only miss would be, a joyous one for 
wretched and enslaved humanity !—of the 
grand subject of debate and bloodshed 
throughout the earth, of the bane of 
harmony and happiness in private fami- 
lies, of the great engine of slavery, and, 
in most countries, of an overwhelming 
and almost intolerable expense. , 
Superstition bends and subdues the 
human soul, rendering it pliant and fitted 
for slavery. Unlimited freedom of think- 
ing, is the very essence, the origin, of po- 
litical freedom. How strange is it, and 
what a proof of mortal weakness and 
imperfection, that man should prefer 
darkness to light ; that he should confine 
himself to the base and ignominious 
boundary of seeing through the eyes, and 
Q being 
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being guided by the judgment, of others, 
and those interested in deceiving him ;— 
dhat he should, with Queen Mary, thank 
his God ‘he had never read heretical 
books ’—that he should not only decline 
all information for himself, upon subjects 
the most interesting to humanity, but 
that he should even glory in propagating 
ignorance, by circumscribing the limits 
of knowledge to his children; and, by 
even strictly inhibiting its most 1mpor- 
tant branches, fitting them for base ser- 
vility, time-serving, hypocrisy, perjury, 
political fraud, and the exercise of ty- 
ranny over their fellowemen. This, in- 
deed, is generally adopted as a measure 
of worldly prudence; but, with respect 
to the bulk of mankind, and exclusive of 
the dominant minority, it is interét mal 
entendu. 

Human nature admits not of infallibi- 
lity, whether in individuals or bodies of 
men; and it cannot be presumptuous in 
any individual of whatever degree, or on 
whatever subject, without limit, to ap- 
te to the common sense of mankind. 

nthe meantime, nothing is more re. 
markable, or more attractive of the at- 
tention of the thinking and curious few, 
in this world of wonders, than the confi- 
dent and bold front with which men 
stand up before their fellow-creatures, to 
cajole them with the most notorious and 
ridiculous fables, to solace them with 
right pleasant inventions and vagarics of 
the imagination, or to affright and awe 
them into a slavish submission, by mon- 
strous and fictitious denunciations, Now, 
nothing ofall this is wanting to man, but 
for a certain obvious purpose, in which,al- 
though men have,manhas no real interest. 
Nature has indeed abandoned her chil- 
dren to their own efforts, but she has be- 
stowed upon them that precious boon, 
the intellectual faculty, for their guide 
the regulation of their passions and their 
energies, and for their comfort. It is 
superfluous to say, since no argument 
ean reach beyond the bound of intel- 
lect, that nothing extraneous, or in op- 
position to the light of reason, can avail, 
but in the way of groundless terror or 
delusive flattery. All the phenomena 
every analogy by which the human mind 
can be guided, combine in demonstrating 
to man, that his future destiny is unal- 
terably fixed, like that of the lanet 
which he inhabits; and that the stale 

aiite comfort and happiness inour sphere 
and due resignation with respect to eur 
yl ee pn ean only result from a 
feoultion aud cheno et reteoning 
» Sua a viave and fearless resoe 
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lution of the soul. The old plea of hy, 
man weakness may be alleged, and the 

necessity of laying unction to the tiniy 


and wavering soul,—and, were this a 
unbought grace, it would not be less de. 
fensible ; but surely, to fortify the huma, 
mind, and excite its reasoning energies, 


is full as meritorious and useful, as to 
enervate and debase it by flattery and 
delusion. The history of the humay 
race, it is true, forms a grand exemplif- 
cation of the immense benefits derived 
to vicegerents, from the inculcated daties 
of religious submission. 

It is lamentable to consider, how the 
enlargement of the human intellect has 
been retarded, its opening light ob- 
scured, and what an immense portion 


of human labour, time, and property, | 


have been vainly expended and lost, by 


iy 
Ea 


the corrupt or prejudiced devotion of the | 


greatest, as well as the most ordinary ta- _ 


lents, to special pleading in favour of the 
dishonest cause of state superstition. 


This country is absolutely inundated | 


with fanatical publications ; a vast bene- 
fit, no doubt, to the printing and paper 
manufactures, but a heavy tax upon the 
people, paid either in one mode or 
another; but that which is far worse, 
their tendency to narrow and debauch 
the public mind, by the substitution of 
empty forms, prejudices, and hypocrisy, 
for universal and eternal moral truths. 
No means are neglected in this holy 
cause: the most artful, as well as the 
most ridiculous, sophistries are used ; but 
of all aids, pious aspersion and defame 
tion, and holding up the victim in the 
most odious light to the prejudiced peo- 
ple, stand amongst the principal ; next, 
and en dernier resort, comdemnation, and 
the dungeon,—modern substitutes fot 
the rack and the faggot. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, one part of the 
people shall have it in their power tt 
umphantly to propagate their opinions, 
whilst another part, fully equal in right, 
and reasony and qualification, shall be 
forcibly consigned to utter destruction, 
for precisely the same act! 

With respect to individuals, for a man 
to be told by his fellow-man, you shal 
not have in your possession or read such 
and such books, or hold and propagate 
such and such opinions, is the very 
famy of personal degradation, equal 1 
being tweaked by the nose, spitten upo 
and buffeted, or to having if said of. such 
aman huic perminzere calones. Whence 
have this man’s fellows derived their 0- 
fallibility as sovereign judges of opinion’ 
Lct them shew their patent, that we “a 
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.e enabled to determine on its validity. 

x is announced to us, that all the ten 

thousand religions of the earth ought to 

be respected, however opposite or ab- 

surd, if not followed, as all tending to 

one and the same end ; but that the reli- 

gion of enlightened Europe ts the best: 

and, as touniversally-received essentials, 

must be accepted with implicit faith: 

yet this same religion has, from its 

first establishment to the present hour, 

incessantly distracted Europe with pub- 

lic and private feuds, wars, massacres, 

and cruelties, of such nameless horror, as 
nothing but religion ever produced ; and 

the present examples of France and Ire- 
land, and of our own multitudinous, jea-- 
lous, and jarring sects, fully evince that 

the demon of religious discord is yet in 
full activity. 

i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
L’APE ITALIANA. 
No. XI. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 
Guarint. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 
BOCCACCIO. 
HE historian Villani, from whose 
works we have lately made our 
selection, was swept away by the pes- 
tilence which desolated Florence in 
1348. Of this awful calamity an elo- 
quent description is given by the ce- 
lebrated writer whose name is prefixed 
to our present number. This interesting 
memoir, which has been paralleled with 
that of the pestilence of Athens by 
Thucydides, we shall now lay before 
our readers; prefixing, as usual, a brief 
account of the biography and literary 
character ofits author;- - - — 
Giovanni Boccaccio, the illegitimate 
offspring of a merchant of Certaldo, a 
mountain-village of the Val d’Elsa, in 
the territory of Florence, was born at 
Paris in the year 1313. From a very 
early age he manifested a decided par- 
tiality for literature, and an equally 
Violent aversion to all kinds of business; 
and his father, after vainly endeavouring 
to fix him both in commerce and in the 
law, gave way to his penchant, aud 
suflered him to pursue the course which 
his inclination dictated. He accord. 
ingly devoted himself exclusively to 
“ete and repaired to the court of 
a king of Naples, at that time 
‘clr Most munificent patron. Here, 
repens the auspices of the Princess Maria, 
# natural daughter of the king, he wrote 
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his Decameron, or Collection of Novels, 
a work which breathes all the elegance, 
the gaiety, and the licentiousness, of the 
scenes amidst which it was composed. 
Itis even asserted, that his elegant figure, 
and accomplishments, rendered him a 
personal favourite with the princess, who 
was married to a gentleman of Naples, 
and that it is her whom he has celebrated 
under the name of ‘ Fiametta,’ as the 
object of his amours, This; however, 
as Tiraboschi observes, is by no means 
clearly ascertained; and the mistress of 
Boccaccio remains enveloped in the 
same mysterious veil with the Laura of 
his friend Petrarch. 

With that illustrious man Boccaccio 
was in habits of frequent and familiar 
intercourse; and his attachment to him 
forms the most honourable circumstance 
of his life. Inspired with the same en- 
thusiastic admiration of the classic 
writers of antiquity, he shared in his 
indefatigable researches after their pe- 
rishing remains: and, to their united 
labours, Europe is indebted for the 
memorials she now possesses of the in- 
tellectual greatness of those distant ages. 
To the honour of Petrarch, his influence 
over his friend was uniformly exerted 
for his benefit; and he ultimately suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming him from those 
irregular and licentious habits, of which 
his writings exhibit too apparent proofs, 
In 1350, Boccaccio finally quitted Na- 
ples to take up his residence at Florence, 
From this period his time was divided 
between his public duties and literary 
pursuits, till the year 1361, when he 
assumcd the ecclesiastical habit, in con- 
sequence of a vision which he imagined 
had appeared to him. In this state of 
retirement and penitence he died at 
Certaldo, in his paternal mansion, De- 
cember 21, 1375, at the age of sixty- 
two. 

Asa writer, Boccaccio stands at the 
head of Italian prose. He is called by 
Fontanini the father of the Italian elo- 
quence and language; and by Salvyini, 
‘““the most eloquent of the Italians;” 
disertissimus Italorum. The principal 
merit of his stories consists, indeed, in 
the manner in which they are told,—in a 
certain native humour and elegant sim- 
plicity, to which nothing parallel can 
be found, excepting Ariosto and La 
Fontaine. ‘To the English reader, how- 
ever, tsese graces of style must be 
nearly, if not altogether, lost: nor, to one 
accustomed to the chaste literature of 
our own country, will any merits of this 
kind atone for the inuwmerable impu- 
) Q 2 rities 
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rities with which they are associated. 
In justice to the memory of Boccaccio, 
however, it should be observed, that 
there is every reason to believe that his 
conduct was less censurable than his 
Writings;—that they were composed 
amidst the dissipation of a court, and 
under the influence of an anthority which 
he did not dare to resist—majoris coactus 
imperio, as he himself expresses it: 
and finally, that, during the latter part 
of his life, when his mind assumed a 
more serious cast, his contrition for their 
immoral tendency was deep and sincere. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DECAMERON, 
Pestilence of Florence. 
When I consider, O, ladies fair, how 


strongly you are by nature disposed to. 


compassion, I cannot but be sensible 
that the melancholy record of the late 
fatal pestilence, with which this work 
commences, must be painful and dis- 
agreeable to you. Let not this, how- 
ever, deter you from procecding as if 
you were to meet with nothing but sighs 
and tears. You will find this dismal 
introduction, like the steep and rugged 
mountain which conducts the traveller 
to a beauteous and delightful plain, ren- 
dered still more grateful by the weari- 
someness of the previous ascent. As 
the extreme of joy is found to be painful, 
so also does sorrow terminate in suc- 
ceeding pleasure: and, in like manner, 
I will promise you, that this brief scene 
of distress, (brief, I mean, with respect 
to the pages it here occupies,) shall be 
pry followed by that which is agree- 
able and amusing. I should, indeed, 
have preferred to have conducted yon to 
the object I have in view by a more 
inviting path; but the necessity of shew- 
ing in what manner the things hereafter 
to be related took place, in some mea- 
sure compelled me to pursue the pre- 
sent one. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1348,* 
that that deadly pestilence, caused by 
the influence of the celestial bodies,+ or 
sent by the Almighty, in his just dis- 
pleasure, for the chastisement of our 
sins, after depopulating the East for 





* The periphrasis of the original wonld 
have been ridiculous in English, Gia 
erano gli anni dellu fruttifera Incarnazione 
del Figluolo di Dio al numero pervenuti di 
mille trecento quarant ‘otto, &c. 

t Per operazion dé corpi superiori. The 
beliet in astrology, and even necromanc 
was at that time almost universal, Wik 
us it is Confined to the venerable wizard, 


who, some years ago, predic 
me years ago, icted the de: 
vi the Grand Seignior, tts 
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several ycars, in the course of its de. 
structive progress westward, reached the 
city of Florence—the fairest of Italy, 
Livery precaution which prudence conid 


suggest was immediately taken, by re 


moving all impurities from the city, by 


from entering it, and by adopting public 
regulations for the preservation of health, 
Numerous processions traversed the 
streets, and prayers were incessantly 
offered by the devout; but the efforts of 
human Wisdom, and the supplications 
of piety, were alike unavailing; for, 
early in the spring of the year aforesaid, 
the disorder broke ont in a manner the 
most astonishing and terrible. 

The symptoms with which it was ac. 
companied were, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from those which attended it in. 
the East, where an effusion. of blood 
from the nose announced the approach 
of death; for with us, in persons of 
both sexes, there arose tumours on the 
groin, and under the arm-pits, which, in 
some, were as large as a common-sized 
apple, and were called by the common 
people gavoecioli. These quickly spread 
to the other parts of the body, and were 


succeeded by black, or livid spots, on 


the arms, thighs, and elsewhere. In 
some persons these spots were large and 
few in number; in others, small and 
numeruus; but, wherever either they or 
the gavoccioli appeared, they were the 
certain signs of inevitable death, against 
which no medicines seemed to be of 
any avail, For, whether it arose from 
the incurable nature of the disease, oF 
from the ignorance of the practitioners, 
many of whom had certainly no preten- 
sions to medical knowledge, almost all 
those who were affected died on_ the 


third day after the appearance of the, 


aforesail spots, without the occurrence 
of fever or of any other symptom. 

But what rendered this pestilence 5° 
destructive, was the facility with which 
it was communicated, spreading like 
fire amongst combustible matter. 
only those who associated or converse 
with the diseased, but those who merely 
touched their clothes, or any thing which 
they had used, were immediately 
fected: nay, incredible as it.may 4P 
pear, even those animals which happe 
to come in contact with any thing be- 
longing to those who were afflicted with 
this distemper, were seized with it, aM 
died in a very short space. Of this 
was myself an eye-witness, in some P!£%s 


which, while turning over some 143%: 
with their snouts that had been aa 8 
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into the street from the house of a poor 
man lately dead, began to reel as if they 
were poisoned, and fell dead upon them. 

From these and other instances of the 
extreme malignity of this pestilence, 
such was the terror that prevailed, that 
men became deaf to the calls of huma- 
nity; and, consulting only their own 
safety, avoided the sick, and every thing 
that belonged to them. Some thought 
that the best preservative against the 
contagion, was to be found in strict 
temperance and seclusion, ‘They there- 
fore furmed themselves into partics, 
and shut themselves up, with a supply 
of wines, and other provisions of the 
best quality, in some house which the 
infection had not reached ; and, carefully 
avoiding all intercourse from without, 
diverted themselves with music and 
other amusements, as well as they could. 
Others, on the contrary, asserted that 
the wisest way was to eat and drink, 
and drive care away by dissipation; and, 
in conformity with this opinion, they 
went from tavern to tavern, and from 
house to house, indulging themselves 
freely in all kinds of excess, whenever 
they thought proper. For, into such a 
miserable state of affliction and distress 
was the city fallen, that the officers of 
justice, and the ministers of religion, 
being alike swept away by the mor- 
tality, all laws, both human and divine, 
were suspended ; and men abandoned 
their houses and property to any one that 
chose to take possession of them, as 
having little longer to enjoy them. 

Some again, adopting a middle course 
between these two, neither dieted them- 
selves so strictly as the one, nor in- 
dulged in the excesses of the other; 
but wore aromatic herbs, flowers, or 
spices, as a preservative against the cor- 
ruption of the air, which the putrefying 
bodies rendered every-where noisome 
and fetid ; while others, abandoning their 
friends and possessions, fled into the 
country, supposing that the city was the 
exclusive object of the Divine venge- 
ance, and that its last hour was come. 

Of those who pursued these different 
plans, some in every case escaped, but 
the greater part perished miserably, de- 
serted by all, as they themselves had 
sct the example. Nor was this shocking 
want of humanity confined to those who 
Were strangers to each other. Such was 
the terror that prevailed, that the sick 
= deserted hy their nearest relatives. 
i their husbands, brothers 
i. id sisters, and even parents their 

‘Heren; aud the unhappy sufferers were 
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abandoned to the care of those who 
were bribed, at an enormous expense, to 
render the most trivial services; and 
who for the most part sacrificed their 
lives to their avarice. So great was the 
difficulty of procuring assistance of any 
kind, that even ladics, in the prime of 
youth and beauty, submitted to have the 
most familiar offices performed for them 
by persons of the other sex;—a circums 
stance which was attended with the 
most pernicious effects on the public 
morals subsequently. In short, what 
with the continual spread of the pesti- 
lence, and the utter neglect in which 
those who were assailed by it were 
suffered to languish, many of whom 
might have recovered had they becn 
properly assisted, the mortality, both by 
night and day, became so astonishingly 
great, that all the customs of society. 
were subverted by it.”* 
—_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.. 
SIR, 


IDING yesterday a few milcs on 
the out:ide of a stage-coach, I had 
an opportunity of observing how wan- 
tonly the coachman made use of his 
whip, not alone on the backs of his un- 
furtunate horses, but on every other ani- 
mal that had the misfortune to come 
within its reach. Not an ass, not a 
horse, not a pig, not a dog, approached 
him, without feeling the effects of his 
inhumanity. Yet he did not appear to 
be an ill-natured man: mischief, not 
malice, seemed to prompt him. There 
was, indeed, a degree of merriment and 
liveliness about him, which seemed to be 
the chief cause of this wanton exercise 
of his whip; and I must say, that be 
mostly contrived to crack his whip and 
his joke together, in a manner which 
seldom failed to turn the expression of 
suffering in the assaulted animal into a 
subject of laughter with the greater part. 
of his passengers ; and that, whilst he 
himself seemed never to neglect an op-, 
portunity of attacking a passing animal, 
even at the hazard of falling off his box 
from overreaching his seat, he did not 
appear to be allogether devoid of feeling, 
when the cruelty of others became its 
exciting cause, Several circumstances 
rendered 








* IT have given the translation as near to 
the original as I conld ; but the length and 
involution of the sentences, together with 
the occasional repetitions, rendered it 
impossible to be literal. 
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rendered thisapparent. Amongst others, 
a lady driving (and, indeed, | may say 
driving) in a donkey-chaise, attracted 
his attention : she was flogging the poor 
animal most unmercifully ; and he cer- 
tainly suspended, if he did not altogether 
allay, her fury, by the following short 
but pointed address: ‘* That's right, my 
dear; Jay on him well: he has no 
friends.” 

He was not long, however, before he 
counterbalanced this expression of hu- 
manity. A few minutes afterwards, we 
overtook an elderly man ona sorry horse, 
riding very awkwardly, and at an ex- 
ceedingly slow pace. The coachman no 
svoner descried him, than, turning round 
to the passengers, he exclaimed, “See 
that old rip of a horse,—how he crawls ; 
but I'll quicken his pace for him:” and 
accordingly, on coming up to it, he ap- 
plied his whip to it with an activity 
which soon communicated itself to the 
horse’s motions, Offit galloped; and the 
poor man Was several times on the point 
of being thrown, tu the great delight of 
the coachman; who, on coming up to 
him again, in derision of his bad riding, 
and in allusion to his being more used to 
sit cross-legged than across a_ saddle, 
called out to him, “ Why, old boy, you 
were nearly off the shop-board.” It must 
be confessed that the old man bore very 
much the appearance of a tailor on 
horseback. 

A waggoner, not getting out of his 
way so rapidly as he wished, had the 
pace of his horses accelerated by the 
same means; and this gave rise to an al- 
tercation between them, which termi- 
nated in the coachman’s dignifying him 
with the title of “Stupid the Fifth.” 
Some of your readers may perhaps be 
able to inform me who the predecessors 
of that distinguished monarch were: not 
that I mean to ask whether four mo- 
narchs can be pointed out entitled to that 
distinction, for that would be a question 
which might expose me to the suspicion 
of being allied to that ancient and legiti- 
mate dynasty. A little farther on, he di- 
vided a tolerably severe smack pretty 
equally between a poor sweep and his 
donkey ; accompanying it with an en- 
quiry after all departed friends, in a 
place where, least of all, we should wish 
our friends to be. A fat, clumsy-looking 


citizen, of the old school, who, from his 

mode of riding and general appearance 

might well have heen taken for the cele. 

brated Johnny Gilpin, shared the same 

fate; receiving at the same time this 

Juuumation: “ Why, Jobnpy, you've Jost 
A 390 
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your way: this is not the road to Ry. 
monton.” 

Amongst other subjects of conyers. 
tion, (for his tongue was not less in per. 
petual motion than bis whip,) benefit. 
societies became the object of his praise, © 
and he and one of the passengers were — 
comparing the relative advantages of 
those to which they belonged. In the 
course of this conversation the passenger 
mentioned the name of his society; and 
the coachman replied, “ And mine isthe 
Benevolent Wiip,”—at the same instant 
laying it about the back of a poor dog 
that happened to be passing. 

This gratuitous exercise ofa whip, ap. 
pears to me ta be a specics of cruelty 









sufficiently definable to become the sub- | 
ject of a prohibitory law. I can readily mm @ 
conceive, that the difficulty of fixmg | @ | 
precise limits to the power which, ft | @ 
fear, must be allowed to be exercised | y 
over animals by those actually employ. | ( 
ing them, in the various ways in which | | 
they are used, precludes the possibility |) 


of extending to them the protection of FF 
laws, except indeed in very aggravated | 7 
cases; but this difficulty does not apply | 

to acts of cruelty committed towards 
animals by persons not using them at 
the time. 1 therefore think, thatallacts | ~ 
of cruelty towards animals by persons a 
not using them at the time, and espe- : 
cially towards animals over whom they | ~ 
are not entitled, either by ownership or 
otherwise, toexercise any control, might, 


and ought to be, made a punishable of- 
fence, 


Kentish-town. : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazme | 
SIR, 


N unfounded tradition among the 

uncultivated natives of North Wales, 
respecting the migration of Madog, ® 
prince of Gwynedd, to a distant contl- 
nent, being still persisted in by certain 
illiterate methodist and other preachers, 
who have of late raised considerable 
sums of money, by calling upon public 
characters, and procuring subscriptions a 
towards defraying the expenses requisil@, | ~ 
for making a pretended simple hunt | 
alter the imaginary Welsh Indians ; 1 | E 
consider it my duty to prove, from |” 
the * Bardic and Historical Remains 
Wales,” that.there is no pretence what- 
ever for the ‘alleged existence of a colony 


of Madogion, Mad-dogs, or Welsh In- 
dians. 
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It is almost unnecessary for me o 6F 
premise, that the inhabitants of GwY- ‘ 
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_ ber to tl 
. did not amount in number to the 
et population of the parish of St. 
lary at Islington ; that Madog would 
not be suffered to deport the subjects of 
his brother, the then reigning prince; 
and that the fleet of Commodore Madog, 
consisting of wicker-boats covered with 
hides or tarred blankets, effected a ra- 
ther extraordinary performance, if they 
were able to leave Ireland on the north, 
and cast these supposed deserters of 
their country on the coasts of Armorica 
or Gallicia. 
These suggestions alone are sufficient 
to upset an idle tale; but, as it is my in- 
tention to set this tradition at rest, it Is 
proper for me to quote the writings of 
the Welsh bards, *Cynddelv, Llywarch 
Brydydd y Moch, Gwalchmai, aud Mere- 
dith ap Rhys, as they are referred to by 
way of authority, because they make 
mention of the name of Madog. Cynd- 
delw, in his Elegy on the Family of 
Owen Gwynedd, informs us, in the fol- 
lowing line, that Madog was lost 
al sea: | 
“ Oni llas Mudawg, myr dygyforth far” 
Is not Madog dead, by the overwhelming 
wrath of seas ? 


Llywarch Brydydd y Moeh, in a poem 
addressed to Prince Llywelyn ap Tore 
werth, laments that Madog had deserted 
his country : 

“ Wyr Madawg ermidedd fwyfwy, 
Llaw orthrech wrth rwyfan mordwy.” 

Nephew of Prince Madog, whose de- 

parture we lament more and more. 


Gwalchmai, in an Ode to Dafydd 
ab Owen Gwynedd, praises Madog for 
his generosity : 

“ Madawg madioedd goddoli, 
Mwy gwnaeth fy modd na’m coddi.” 

Madog, distributing his goods, did mote 

to please than to displease me. | 


And Meredyth ap Riys, in an ode of 
thanks to Evan ap Tudor, for his pre- 
sent of a fishing-net, alludes to Madog 
as an eminent fisherman: 


“ Mewn awr dda minnau ar ddwr 
O fodd hael fyddaf heliwr. 
Madog wych, mwyedig wedd 
Jawn genau Owen Gwynedd 
Ni fynnui dir (fy enaid oedd, ) 
Na mawraidd ond y moroedd.” 
I, on the water, in a happy hour, of man- 





* Thisassumption of name from locality, 
personal appearance, or pursuit, is still com- 
hon, as modern versifiers affix their signa- 
tures of Bardd Mon Mechynaidd, Clerwr 
reltal, Twp Tinglof, Bias Buwythydd, 
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ners mild, will be the fisherman. So ac. 
tive Madog, of pleasing countenance, of 
Owen Gwynedd’s lineage, (my soul he 
was,) chose neither land nor honours, bat 
the seas. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, the bards make no 
mention whatever of any migration of 
Madog into a western continent; but 
merely take passing notice of him as lost 
at sea; that he had left his country, and 
his departure was lamented; and that 
he was of a generous disposition, and an 
eminent fisherman. 

The history of Wales is vague and 
contradictory respecting Madog, and 
concludes with a positive denial of the 
present existence of a Welsh Indian 
colony. Dr.John Williams, in his“ En- 
quiry, kc.” has most diligently labour- 
ed, from rhyme, prose, and story, to 
establish the discovery of America by 
Madog in 1170: the stories related by 
Dr. W. instead of making certain of one 
colony, have turned out so inconsistent, 
before the Enquiry was brought to a 
conclusion, that the author was under 
the necessity of marshalling the followers 
of Madog into three tribes,—the Dela- 
wares, the ‘Tuscorares, and a third left 
nameless. ‘The doctor, in referring to 
Welsh history, gives us the following as 
a leading and substantive proposition : 
‘“‘The first account that I can find of the 
discovery of Amcrica by the Britons, is 
in a History of Wales written by Cara. 
dog, of Llancarvan, Glamorganshire, in 
the Bnitish language, translated into 
English by Humphry Liwyd, and pub- 
lished by Dr. David Powell in the year 
1584. It was reprinted in 1697, under 
the inspection of W. Wynne, A.M. fel- 
low of Jesus-college, Oxford.” 

But this first account, as Dr. W. de- 

nominates it, happens to be the only his- 
torical document ; and, whether true or 
false, is positive testimony against the 
existence of the Welsh Indians. 
* In the first place, it is incumbent on 
me to state that the statement is false ; 
for, as Madog is said to have emigrated 
in 1170, and Caradog died in 1156, the 
argument is ad absurdum; and that 
which was imposing and false in Weish, 
continued so when translated into Eng- 
lish, and acquired no credibility by be- 
ing published in 1584, or reprinted in 
1697. | 

Again, taking the converse, and ad- 
mitting that this history is true, we have 
only to make the following quotation 
from page 196; “ But, by reason that the 
Welsh who came over were not many, 
they intermixed in a few years with the 

natives 
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natives of their country; and so follow- 
jng their manners, and using their lan- 
guage, they became at length undistin- 
gnishable from the barbarians.” Hist. of 
Wales by Caradog, Se. 

It may be expected that I should no- 
tice tales related of Welsh Indian 
chiefs; of Welshmen taken prisoners, 
and released on account of their simila- 
rity of language ; and of W elsh Metho- 
dist preachers who have resided among 
the Indians, and preached among them 
for years: but this would be making a 
very idle use of your valuable pages, 
since it is wel] known that there are not 


‘a hundred square miles of the inhabited 


or inhabitable parts of America that 
have not been traversed; and that, in 
consequence of the labours of navigators 
and travellers, geography is now be- 
come a positive science, 
Islington ; July 19. 
He 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE this instant read, in your 

last number, a letter addressed to 
you, under the signature of Clarus, as- 
serting that the pamphlet on the subject 
of the author of the Letters of Junius, 
entitled “ Junius Unmasked,” is a pla- 
giarism of some certain Dialogues, pub- 
lished by your correspondent, at various 
times, in the Independent Whig. 

Allow me, sir, to remove this slander, 
through the same channel that conveyed 
it. For several years past, I have pos- 
sessed the opinions and points of evi- 
dence stated in my pamphlet. Its re- 
spectable publisher can prove the fact 
of my having meutioned its leading to- 
pics to him above a year and a half ago; 
at which time I had collected the body 
of my information. Indeed, I have never 
made a secret of my ideas on the sub- 
ject, for surely they did not demand re- 
servation. The discovery of an interest. 
ing literary object was my aim; and the 
publication of my thoughts respecting 
it, has not ensued from a regard to an 
personal merits in suggestion or elucida- 
lion ; but merely from a desire to place 
fully before the world, conceptions and 
facts leading toa knowledge of the con. 
cealed author of the most celebrated po 
litical epistles ever penned, - 

Clarus might be charged by me with 
having caught my often-avowed senti. 
ments on this subject, and with being the 
plagiarist; but this I contemn. It 
would be as absurd as his imputation 
against me. What has 


been tl : 
state of the case? Why this: Clarus 


JOHN JONES. 


[Sept 1, 
and myself have been equally im 
with the fact, that Gibbon and Jonig 
were identified. The same materials 
(in a great degree) for investigation have 
lain before us. The chief points of evi. 
dence could not but equally attract, but 
we have treated of them in a widely dif. 
ferent manner ; and erroneous dates ani 
arguments resulting from them, on the 
part of Clarus, elucidate further our se. 
parate originality: and must prove to 
him, and our mutual readers, that we 
have each made a distinct research, 

I shall only deign to add, in rep! 
to your correspondent, that my Essay 
was written long before Clarus and his 
Dialogues appeared; that the mane. 
script was in the publisher’s hands in 
January, at press towards the end of 
February ; whilst Clarus, it seems, still 
carried on his Dialogues in the Whig 
down to the 14th of March. 

July 19,1839. THe AUTHOR OF 

 JuUNIUS UNMASKED.” 


— en 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziw. 
SIR, 


ONEY has often been borrowed 
in France by the mode called 4 
Tontine.* It was only once adopted 
fur a public loan in England ; but public 
buildings of utility have frequently bad 
the expenses of erection paid in that 
manner. The advantages of disposing 
of buildings or estates in that way are 
considerable.  ~ 
The mode consists in dividing the sam 
to be raised into a number of shares; 
the property is let, and the rent goes 
pay the interest of the shares; and when 
any of the shareholders die, the money 
is divided amongst the survivors: so that 
the interest is constantly increasing, ™ 


the longest liver gets the whole pre | 


perty. 


The mode of doing the business is, '0 | 


divide the purchasers of sbares into clas- 
ses, according to their ages ; to give dil- 
ferent rates of interest to the different 
classes, giving the highest rate to the 
oldest. 

In raising 80,0002. in this manner 
upon the estate of Castle-Barr-hill, the 
foliowing schemet is proposed, instead 0 

-_ 

* A Neapolitan of the name of Law 
rence Tonti proposed the plan in France 
in 1655: it was adopted, often practised, 
and for the last time in 1759. Mr. Pitt 
made one loan in that way in England. 

+ This scheme for a ‘Fontine was ©4* 





culated, by an admirer of his Royal High 
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the lottery, for which the consent of Par- 
liament Waa necessary, and could not be 
ained, 

“*" proposed, that the estate shall 
remain in possession of the present pro- 
prictor, on paying an aunual rent, but 
that it shall be made over to trustees, for 
the purpose of paying the interest due 
on the shares, Which is to be paid from 
the rent. 

[t is proposed to divide the whole into 
eight classes, of 100 shares each class, 
and each share of the value of 1002. 
‘The same person to take any number of 


shares he may think proper. 

Per Year, Total. 
ist class under ten years -- £4 O £400 
vd do. from ten to twenty +» 4 3-++ 415 
3d do. from twenty to thitty+-4 Gee 450 
4th do. from thirty to forty +-4 10++ 450 
5th do. from forty to fifty --++4 16.. 480 
6th do. from fifty to sixty ++++5 4++ 520 
7th do. from sixty to seventy 5 12-+ 560 
8th do. above seventy «+*++* 6 U++ 600 





£3855 

At the end ofa few years the dividends 
would be greatly increased ; and, as the 
rent paid is too bigh for a continuance, 
let that be diminished as lives fall-in, till 
if comes to the reasonable and fair sum 
that a rich tenant would give, at which 
it wouldyalways continue. ‘This is not 
departing from the practice adopted by 
governments in tontines, for they usually 
shared with the survivors, after the in- 
terest came to be very high. 

Nothing can be more consoling to 
persons than shares in a tontine; for, if 
they live toa great age, they may have 
100/. or 2002. a-year for the 100d. first 
paid, and it will be always on the in- 
crease: the last of each class will have 
the whole income of that class. 

This calculation is made upon the 
supposition that 80,000/. is the sum 
wanted, and that those gentlemen who 
esteem the duke for his good qualities, 
and wished to promote a lottery, in or- 
(ler to relieve the embarrassments of his 
Royal Highness, may have the opportu- 
nity of duing what they wish, without 
any injury to themselves. 

Perhaps those persons who are ready 
to come forward, would do so even ata 
lower rate of interest ; if so, it would be 
better: but, without knowing whether 
they would do so or not, it would be use- 


less to make or calculate a scheme in 
that Way. 





- the Duke of Kent, in place of tie lot- 
Y; the consent of government, or of 


arliament, n i 
letting? Ot being necessary for a 
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This is a fair one, and will bear exa- 
mination; but, in case those who take 
sharcs would be satisfied with a lower 
rate, it will be very easy to make another 
scheme adapted to that rate. 

Each share to be divisible into ten, 
which will make the whole number 
8000 instead of 800; for 101. the sube 
scriber would, inafew years, have 12; and 
in time, if the class was nearly extinct, 
would have 20/. a-year, and the last of 
the class would have 40/. a-year. 

The tontine life-rents are far pre- 
ferable to any others, as they are always 
augmenting ; and in France, where the 
advantages are well known, they are 
much sought after, 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE, 
No. II. 
Nature and Custom. 
VAUVENARGUES. 

EN commonly talk of the force of 
custom, of the effects of nature, 

and of the influence of opinion; but few 
speak of those subjects with precision : 
the fundamental and original disposi- 
tion of a being, form what is called its 
nature. A Jong habitude may modify 
these primitive dispositions; and such 
is sometimes its force, that it substi- 
tutes new and more constant ones in 
the place of them, which act at length as 
primitive causes, and lay the foundation 
of a new being; from which a conclusion 
has been formed, that it constituted a 
second nature; as well as another and 
bolder sentiment, expressed by Pascal, 
that what we consider as nature is often 
merely an early institute! custom; two 
maxims strictly trac. However, the 
mind existed, and possessed those in- 
clinations which form its nature, before 
it was submitted to the influence of 
custom; those, therefore, who reduce 
every thing to opinion and habit, do not 
understand what they say: every custom 
supposes a previously existing nature ; 
every error a trath, It is certain that 
it is difficult to distinguish the principles 
of this original nature from those of 
education; those principles are so nu- 
merous and so complicated, that the 
mind is lost in endeavouring to follow 
them; and it is not less difficult to de- 
velop those which education has im- 
proved or perverted of the natural dis- 
positions, We can only remark, that 
what remains of our primitive nature, is 
more strong and vehement than that 
which is acquired by education, by 
eustom, and by refleetion; because the 
effect 
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effect of art is to weaken, even when it 
polishes and refines ;-—-so that our ace 
quired qualities are at the same time 
more perfect and more defective than 
our original ones ;—and this weakness of 
art docs not proceed from the too for- 
cible resistance of nature alone; but 
also from the imperfection, the insuffi- 
ciency, and the crrors, of ifs own prin- 
ciples. It is only some extraordinary 
men who are capable of conducting 
others to a knowledge of truth, and of 
regulating their understanding conso- 
nant to their particular genius; but those 
who would thence conclude that all is 
mere opinion, and that one disposition 
or custom is not fundamentally more 
perfect than another, would be the most 
unreasonable of men. 
Instinct. 
FONTENELLE. 

By the word instinct, is generally un- 
derstood something superadded to my 
reason, and which produces an effect 
advantageous for the preservation of my 
existence; something which I do, with- 
out knowing why, and which is, never- 
theless, useful to me: and it is in that 
which consists the wonderful character 
of instinct. It is thence, when, on the 
point of falling, I extend my arm, with- 

out Knowing that this arm, being farther 
from a fixed point, the centre of totality, 
will have more weight, and place me 
in equilibrium. 

Let us examine this action more 
closely. 

it is not produced by the mechanical 
disposition of my body. The motion 
that makes me lean to one side, does not 
extend my arm on the opposite one. 
If it were so, it wonid no longer be what 
is understood by instinct. 

This action would not take place, if 
I did not reflect on it; because, if I were 
asleep, and did not awake, I should 
certainly fall, 

It is then a voluntary motion, pro- 
duced by the mind, similar to that of 
walking. 

But, in every voluntary motion, the 
mind knows what it desires to exccute : 
and in this action it does not. 

It knows, in general, that it should 
save the hody from falling; but it Ges 
not know, in particular, that the arm 
should be thus elongated. Now, to 

constitute a voluntary motion, it is ne- 
cessary that it should be known, in 
particular, what is willed, what member 
His necessary to move, Kc. 

For, although in playing on a lute, 
1 do not direet every instant the fingers 
hat are to be moved, and exercise only 


[Sept. 1, 
a general will; yet it is NECESSATY that 
I should have had a particular wij, 7 
either on beginning to play the piece, i 
or when J first learned to play the 


which is sufficient. But here, 1 haye 


never had the particular will-to extend 


the arm. 

It is then necessary, 

Kither that God.  instantaneonsy, 
extends my arm without the operation 
of my mind: 

Or, that he acts on the general will 
Which the mind possesses to save the 
body from falling, and thence executes 
the particular means, and extends my 
arm; 

Or, that he inspires in my mind the 
particular will to extend my arm, with 
out knowing precisely wherefore: 

Or, that he has given to the mind, in 
general, the disposition to will, on certain 
occasions, by particular voluntary efforts, 


that which shall be proper for the pre | 


servation of the body, without its know- 


ing precisely why that is proper for it, — 
or why it should will that particular > ; 


action, 


The last proposition is evidently the 
same with the third; and we need, 
therefore, only consider the three former. 

If it were the first, I should extend my 
arm during sleep ; because, that states 
indifferent to the operation of God, and 
to the design he has to preserve mé, 
whether I sleep or no, 

If it were the second, there are ® 
thousand other occasions, equally 1 
portant, where God would have the 
same reason to influence, by particular 
means, my general will. 2 

If it were the third, I should positively 
recollect having willed to extend my 
arm; because, I should not less remeniber 
a particular will that God has mspie 
in my mind, than one which I have 
experienced in the ordinary Way. , 

If you reply to me on the last poms 
that habit, or the quickness of te 
action, effaces the remembrance of it, 
I will make use of the same reason 10 
maintain, in another system, that I may 
have from myself exerted the particular 
will; and then it is certain that, not to 
remember one’s own particular ies 
not a proof that one has not possessed ' ( 
and, consequently, that the action Is 2° 
from instinet. . 

The general, and the greatest, incon 
venience that arises from the preceding 
propositions, is, that God makes excep 
tions to general Jaws, and acts by ag 
ticular laws. 

Now, for what end?—For my preserv® 


oe inded an 
hon’?—which would have Cemnee boil 


lute, 
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infinity of other exceptions as well- 
founded, which God bas not made, . 

There is then no instinct, nothing 
superadded to my reason, &c. I have 
only a sort of reason, that watches to 
preserve me, 

What is the nature of this motion, 
then, by which Lextend my arm? 

I suppose, that, when the mind has a 
general design, it tries at hazard several 
particular means to execute it, 

It L wish to shoot with the bow with- 
out having been instructed by a master, 
I shail try at hazard various positions 
of my arm and my head. before I shall 
find that which is the most proper to 
enable me to draw it with precision. 

After having found it [I shall always 
preserve it; and when I wish to shoot, 
I shall assume it without thinking of it. 

If it occurred to me at first, and I 
hit the mark on the first shoot, I shall 
preserve it with more facility, and shall 
assume the habit of it without the least 
trouble. 

Will it therefore be said, that God 
had given me an instinct to use the 
bow? 

When I have only a general will, and 
when Itry at hazard several particular 
means, it is necessary that something 
determine one to present itself rather 
than another; now, this can only be a 
mechanical disposition,—the greater 
facility which the vital impulse has to 
flow to one part than to another. 

Thus, what constitutes the motions 
called instinctive, is, that the mind, 
having a general will to perform some 
action, takes at hazard the first mean 
that presents itself for its execution; and 
that this mean, which, by reason of 
mechanical disposition, first presents 
itself, is precisely that which is the most 
proper to execute the design of the 
mind. From which premises it is easy 
to conceive, that it always seizes it on 
the occasion, and so suddenly, that it 
may have had a particular will to do so, 
aud yet not hold it in remembrance. 


i i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
i ONOPOLY, or theexclusive right 
of trading to any one particular 
country, or in any indigenous or foreign 
product of nature or industry, divides it- 
self into two kinds. Itis either a privi- 
lege, granted by government to bodies of 
men, associated together for their own 
advantage, in order to supply the public 
with certain commodities they choose tu 
biing into the market, at a price fixed 


Evils of Monopolies and Chartered Companies. 
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by themselves; or it is a combination 
among a set of rich and unconscientious 
individuals, by which, without any au- 
thority whatever, they arrogate to them- 
selves the power of commanding such 
prices for the article they deal in, as will 
satisfy their rapaciousness. Both these 
kinds of monopoly are extremely inju- 
rious to the state, and ought to be gradu- 
ally suppressed by a wise and provident 
administration. ‘The one took its rise in 
times when large fortunes were as yet 
rarely to be met with in the commer- 
cial world; when navigation was but 
imperfectly understood ; and when the 
exigencies of the state, particularly in 
cases of great emergency, or after ex- 
haustions of the public treasury, occa- 
sioned by frequent wars, or other na- 
tional calamities, required some extraore 
dinary supplies, which, in appearance, 
were raised at an easy rate by the grant 
of these charters, as well as by the subse- 
quent aids the said companies afforded 
to government. ‘The other kind of mo- 
nopoly is ofa more recent date, andowes 
its existence to a fortunate, or rather 
unfortunate, change in the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of individuals; since the 
overgrown wealth of speculators, money- 
lenders, jobbers, and contractors, has 
only served to establish a sort of oli- 
garchy in trade, subversive of the best in- 
terests of society, and conducive to the 
ultimate ruin of a country, however fa- 
voured by nature and local advantages. 
Such then being the gencral results 
of chartered and unchartered trading 
companies, who can for a moment 
doubt the injustice of benefitting a part 
at the expense of the whole? Who must 
not be sensible of the impolicy of cre- 
ating, for the sake of a paltry considera- 
tion, when compared with the great public 
advantaze relinquished for the same, au 
“imperium in imperto,” a sort of dicta- 
torship, imposing laws to the very admi- 
nistration, and overawing it by taunts 
and menaces?—and who doesnot perceive 
the absolute necessity of opposing a 
strong barrier to the alarming inroads of 
the latter on the ease and comforts of 
their fellow-citizens? These questions 
naturally lead us to consider of the best 
means to be adopted for counteracting 
those pernicious effects in future, and for 
placing the country in the most flourish- 
ing and enviable condition. Happily, 


we need not look far for them: they are 
quite close at hand, Restore the primi- 
tive freedom ef commerce. Take off the 
shackles with which it is loaded, and 
which perpetually thwart the most ju- 
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dicious plans of the honest trader, 
cramping, at the same time, the industry 
of the manutactarer, and the humble 
mechanic; for, while it prevents a fair 
competition in foreign markets, it ren- 
ders almost every mercantile opera- 
tion ruinous to the adventurer, and daily 
increases the distress at home. Let no 
proffered boons induce you to a renewal 
of expiring charters, and refuse, with 
firmness, all applications for new ones, 
Reduce the heavy duties, which operate 
like prohibitions on many articles of 
primary necessity; and, together with 
the restrictions on the importation of va- 
rious articles. of foreign manufacture, 
tend to the encouragement of illicit 
trade, as may be seen on a reference to 
the historic page of several nations, and 
as is evinced by the experience of the 
present day. Put down those terrific 
combinations of some great capitalists, 
who, from motives of sordid self-interest, 
and in defiance of every precept of mo- 
rality and religion, locust like, devour 
the fruits of the earth, frustrating the 
kind intentions of Heaven, and pro- 
ducing, by the worst of practices, an ar- 
lificial scarcity of the plenteous gifts of 
Providence; thereby accumulating the 
ills of an overburthened, suffering peo- 
ple, and forcing a great part of the la- 
bouring classes, that constitute, as is well 
known, the principal strength of the 
state, to expatriate themselves, and carry 
their industry and ingenuity to rival na- 
tions, to the manifest detriment of their 
uative land. But here, methinks, I hear 
some quidnunes ask: How is this to be 
done? In a very simple way. Erect 
public stores of these articles, both in 
town and in the country ; and, whenever 
you find the prices have risen beyond 
their proper standard, open those stores, 
and begin to scll at a saving price to 
the community at large, which will have 
the effect of immediately lowering the 
market, and bring the article, whatever 
it may be, to a level with the demand for 
it. There is nothing chimerical in this. 
It requires only a pradent management, 
which will render it perfectly practica- 
ble. Illustrations are not wanting in 
confirmation of this self-evident truth. 
Scripture furnishes us with an example 
in the History of Joseph, one of Jacob’s 
sons, Whom Pharoah had appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Egypt. Though 
lor seven successive years the crops had 
failed in that country, still the inhabi- 
tants, by the wise conduct pursued by 
this great man, felt no immediate want 
of the necessaries of life. He has, in 


[Sept. \, 


after times, been imitated by other rules 


and ministers with equal success, ani 
may be so now, for aught I imagine, 

Having thus pointed out the remedies 
which should be applied to the evils com. 

plained of, and which, L am thoronghly 
persuaded, would effeet a radical cure of 
them, and be attended with every possi- 
ble prosperity to the country; I shall 
proceed to answer some objections, 
which, I expect, will be started by poli. 
tical economists against the proposed 

scheme. 

In the first place, it will probably be 
said, that chartered companies, suchas 
the Bank of England, the East India 
Company, and some others of inferior 
rank and power, deserve, in a superlative 
degree, the countenance and eucourage- 
ment of government, on account of the 

very great support the latter receive from 
them, and of their proving a source of 

no small revenue, that would otherwise 

require to be levied on the generality of 

the people. L will not deny that, ina 
mere political point of view, these privi- 

leged bodies may be highly serviceable 

to the designs of an ambitious ministry, 
meditating foreign conquests, and anex- 
tension of the prerogatives of the crown, 
as weil as the filling of their own pockets, 
and providing for their relations and nu- 
merous dependants ; but this much I ver- 
ture to maintain, that, in a financial 
light, as it regards the whole nation, the 
said bodies, whose interests are totally 
distinct from the interests of the former, 
have, for a long series of years, constr 
tuted, and will, while they continue to 
exist, still constitute, a most serious 
drawback on the public revenue. It 
should moreover be remembered, that 
high prices have a tendency to lessen, 
while low prices are sure to increase, the 
consumption of every article; and this 
increased consumption would be the 
cerfain consequence of a free trade of 
competition. At the same time, a pro 
per reduction of the enormous duties ex 
acted at this period, could not fail to re 
vive the expiring commerce of the cout 

try, and would compensate, in a tenfol 
ratio, the trifling sacrifice, (if any It ca" 
be called.) government might, in its en- 
lightened views of the subject, resolve (0 
make. Under our present difficulties, 
and financialembarrassments, the soonet 
the aforesaid measures are resorted (0 
the better. The salus popult suprema 
lex, is an axiom that should not be lost 
sight of, otherwise the country will bem 

Cvitably lost. 

The next objection that may be maile 
relatively 
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relatively to the proposed formation of 
wiblic magazines lor layhig-up various 
fruits of the earth necessary for our com- 
mon subsistence, with a view to destroy 
those dangerous monopolies established 
by aclass of men, who delight in’ the 
miseries they bring on their fellow-crea- 
tures, and from which they derive im- 
mense profits to themselves, enabling 
them to wallow in their usurious riches, 
stained with the blood, aud loaded with 
the excerations, of thousands of wretched 
and half-starved beings:—the next objec- 
tion, E say, may be, that the funds requi- 
site for a purpose of this kind are too 
large, and could not weil be spared 
fiom the revenue, already too inade- 
quate to the monstrous expenditure of 
the state. Granted: bat why should it 
be impossiile to create a separate fand 
for the accomplishment of so salutary an 
undertaking? How easily might not a 
suflicient loan be obtained to make the 
necessary purchases ? and would not the 
subsequent sales of these articles of ge- 
neral consumption enable government to 
pay the lenders the interest agreed upon, 
rendering their shares in this fund trans- 
ferable like those in any other? Or, if 
this measure should not meet the sanc- 
tion of those who are at the helm of af- 
fairs, what should prevent them from lay- 
inga moderate tax on property, real aud 
personal, beyond a certain amount, to 
be determined hereafter by the wisdom 
of parliament? Let the great landhold- 
ers, the proprietors of stocks, and other 
monied men, reflect on the danger that 
threatens their fortunes, in case the 
lower orders of society, gouded to mad- 
hess, and on the verge of despair, were 
atlength roused from their torpor and 
maction, and, seized by a spirit of resis- 
tance and indignation against their su- 
periors, were to revenge themselves on 
them, and visleatly deprive them of their 
Overgrown estates, their effects, and 
their money, causing a revolution the 
most dire that ever desolated a_ fine 
country, to which natare bas been boun- 
tiful to an excess. Let them scriously 
rellect on this, and then put the question 
to their vaderstandings, whether it is not 
Infinitely more consonant with their in- 
crest, to sacrifice an inconsiderable part 
of their wealth, which may avert that 
calamity, than to risk the whole, by an 
obstinate refusal to contribute to the 
amelioration of the condition of those 
classes, on whose labour and industry, 
they cannot be ignorant, they are obliged 
to depend for the comforts and conyeni- 
ences of life, Which, without the hands 
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of the husbandman and mechanic, all 
their gold would never purchase. ‘To 
despise these counsels at this crisis, and 
to trust to a false security, would be the 
né plus ultra of folly and levity, and 
bring destruction on their heads, For 
this reason, Lam the more inclined to 
hope, that the hints thrown out here 
wilk be reccived with candor, and at- 
tended to with alacrity, by all who are’ 
well-wishers to their country. 
Cambridge-place, Hackney. 
July 9, 1819. 
FP 


For the Monthly Magazine, 


CURSORY OBSERVATIONS on the GEOGRA- 
PHY OF AFRICA, inserted in an AC- 
COUNT of @ MISSION to ASHANTEER, by 
F. EUWARD BOWDICH, esq. 


” HE Nigey, after leaving the lake 

Dibber, was invariably described 
as dividing in two large streams ;” vide 
Bowdich’s Account of a Mission to 
Ashantee, page 187. 

The lake Dibber is called, inthe Pro- 
ceedings of the African Association, Dib- 
bic, but the proper appellalion is £7 Ba- 
har Tibber, or El Bahar Dehebbie; the 
Bahar ‘Tibber signifies the Sca of Gold 
Dust; the Bahar Dehebbie signifies the 
Sea, or Water abounding in Gold. Ji- 
nee, Which is on or near the shore of this 
lake, (1 call it a lake, because it is fresh 
water,) abounds in gold, and is renown. 
ed throughout Africa for the ingenuity 
of its artificers in that metal, insomach 
that they acknowledge the superiority of 
Europeans inall arts except that of gold 
work; there are soine specimens of Ji- 
nee gold trinkets very correctly delinc- 
ated in the recent interesting work of 
Lieut.-Col. Vitzclarence’s Journal of a 
Route across Iudia though Egypt to 
England, page 496. 

Page 187: ‘“* Yahoodiec, a place of 
great trade.” ‘This place is reported to 
he inhabited by one of the lost tries of 
Isracl, possibly an emigration from the 
tribe of Judah. Yahooda, in African 
Arabic, siguifics Judah; Yahoodee signi- 
fies Jew. 

[tis not impossible, that many of the 
lost tribes of Isracl may be found dis- 
persed in the interiur regions of Africa, 
when we shall have become better ac- 
quainted with that continent. It is cer- 
tain, that some of the nations that possess- 
ed the country castward of Palestine, 
when the Israelites were a favoured na- 
tion, have emigrated to Africa. Aun cmi- 
gration from the Amorites are now in 
possession of the declivity of the Atlas 

mountains, 


J. B.D. 
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mountains, westward of the* Sanctuary 
of Muley Driss, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the ruins of Pharoah: they live 
in cneampments, consisting of two, three, 
or four, tents each; they resemble the 
Arabs of the Desert in their predatory 
excursions, 

I speak from practical knowledge, 
having twice travelled through their 
country, and visited their encampments, 

Page 189: “Mr. Beautoy’s Moor 
says, that below Ghinea is the sea into 
which the river of Timbuctoo discharges 
itself.” 

This might have been understood to 
signity the Sea of Sudan, if the Moor 
had not said below Ghinea, (by which is 
meaut Genowa, or, as we call it, Gui- 
nea,) Which implies that the Neel El 
Abeed (Niger), discharges itself in the 
sea that washes the epast of Guinea; 
this, therefore, corroborates Seedi Ha- 
med's, or rather Richard’s, bypothesis. 

Page 190: * ‘This branch of the Niger, 
passing ‘Timbuctoo, is not crossed until 
the third day, going trom 'Timbuctoo to 
Houssa.” 

This quotation from Dapper’s De- 
scription of Atrica is corroborated by 
J, Hage Abdsalam Shabeceni, whose nar- 
rative says, “Shabeeni, after staying 
three years at ‘Timbuctoo, departed for 
Houssa, and crossing the small river 
close to the walls, reached the Neel in 
three days, travelling through @ fine 
populous aud cultivated country.” 

The contusion of rivers, made more 
equivocal by every new hypothesis, re- 
ceives here additional ambiguity, If 
there were (as Mr. Bowdich affirms) 
three distinct rivers near Tiimbuctoo, viz. 
the Joliba, the Gambarro, and the Niger, 
(te. the Neel El Abeed,) how comes it 
that they have not been noticed by Leo 
Alrneanus, who resided at Timbuetoo, 
by Edvissi, who is the mast eorreet of 
the Arabian geographers ; or, whence is 
it, trat these rivers have not been no- 
ticed by the many Aloorish travelling 
merchants who have resided at 'Timbuc- 
foo, and whom T have repeatedly ques- 
tioned respecting thist matter; or whence 

is HH, that Alkaid L’Hassen Ramy, a re- 
nowned chief of the Emperor of Maroc- 


* —_—<-—-- 





* Vide Jackson’s Account of 
chap. 8th, enlarged edition, 


t The Arabs, who conduct the cafiluks, 
oF Caravans, across the Sahara, are often 
seen at Aqudur, or Santa Cruz, and 


Marocco, 


sometimes even at Mogodor ; and, if there 
was a river penetrating 
through the Sahara, 
beeu noticed by them 


to the north 
would it not have 


> is at possible that 
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co’s army, with whom I was well a. 
quainted, and who was a native gf | 


Houssa, knew of uo such variously ip | 
clined streams; this being premised, [| 


certainly am not disposed to relinquish 
the opinion I brought with me from 
Airica, in the year 1807, viz. that the 
Neel El Abeed is the only mighty river 
that runs through Africa from west to 
cast; but I admit that its adjunets, as 
well as itself, has different names, Thus, 
in the manuscript of Mr. Park’s Death, 
a copy of which is inserted in Mr. Bow. 
dich’s Account of Ashantee, it Is called 
Kude; many hundred miles eastward it 
is called Kulla, from the country through 
which it passes; but Kude, and Kalk, 
are different names, and ought not tobe 
confounded one with the other, neither 
ought Quolla (that is the negro prontn- 
ciation of Kulla) to be confounded with 
Kude, the former being the Negro term 
for the same river, in the same manner as 
Niger is the Roman name for the Neel 
Et Abced, which is the Arabic name for 


the sameriver. T'here is astream which | 


proceeds from the Sahara, the water of 
which is brackish; this stream hardly can 
be called ariver except in the rainy sea- 
son: it passes in a south-westerly direc 
tion near Timbuctoo, but does not jon 
the Neel El Abeed. 

I could mention several intelligent 
and credible authorities, the report of 
respectable merchants who have resided 
and have had establishments at 'Timbue- 
too, in confirmation of this fact; but, as 
the authorities which 1 should adduee, 
would be unknown even by name to men? 
science in Europe, 1 would refer the 
reader to the interesting narrative of an 
intelligent Moorish merchant who re- 
sided three years at Timbuctoo, and who 
was known to the Coumittee of the Af 
rican Association. ‘his travelling mer- 
chant’s nam. * is L’ Hage Abdsalam Sha- 
beeni; and his narrative, a rnanuscripto 
which (with critical and explanatory 
notes, by himself) [ have in my posses 
sion, has the following observation: 
“Close to the town of Timbuctoo, on 
the south, isa small rivulet, in whieh the 
inhabitants wash theirclothes, and whic , 
is about two fect deep; it ruis into * 
great furest on the east, and does “ 
commune’ 





such a prominent feature of African ge 
graphy, asa river of sweet water passing 
through a desert, could fail of being A 
ticed by these people, who are, ays 
passage through the desert, continually! 
search of water. il 
* This narrative is in the press, and 
shortly be published. 
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communicate with the Neel, but is lost 
in the sands west of the towui; its water 
is brackish; that of the Neel is good and 
pleasant.” 

Page 190: “ Mr. Murray reasonably 
observes, Juliba seems readily convert- 
ible into Joli-ba, tie latter syllable being 
merely an adjunet, signifying river: this 
I was also given to understand.” 

This is sn etymological error. The Jo- 
liba is nota compound word ; if it were, 
it would be Bahar-jolt, not ba-joli, or Jo- 
liba: thus do learned men, through a 
rage for criticism, and for want ofadue 
knowledge of African languages, render 
confused, by fancied etymologies, that 
which is sufficiently clear and perspi- 
cuous, 

Page 191: “The river of Darkulla 
mentioned by Mr. Brown.” 

There is, Lhave reason to believe, no 
such place or country as Dar Kulla; 
there is, however, an alluvial country, 
denominated Bahar Kulla, (vide the 
map of Africa, in the new Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, page 
88. Lat. N. 8’ long. E. 20°.) Lappre- 
hend this Darkulla, when the nations of 
Europe shall be better acquainted with 
Aftica, will be discovered to be a cor- 
ruption of Bahar Kulla, or an unintelli- 
gihleterm! Deaar Kulla is grammati- 
cal, and implies acountry covered with 
houses! Dar Kalla is ungrammatical, 
aud literally rendered into Euglish, sig- 
nifies many house, This being premised, 
We may reasonably suppose, that Bahar 
Kulla is the proper term, which, as I 
have always understood, forms the junc- 
lion of the Neel of the west with the 
Necl of the east, producing a *water- 
communication between Cairo and Tim- 
huctoo. 

Page 191: In. this geographical dis- 
sertation the word Niger is still used, 
Which is a name altogether unknown in 
Africa, and therefore calculated to con- 
fuse the geographical enquirer. As this 
word is unintelligible to the natives of 
Africa, whether they be Moors, Arabs, 
Shelluks, Berebbers, or Negroes, ought 
it not ie be expunged from the maps? 

Page 192: In the note in this page, 

acksou’s report of the source of the 
Neel el Abced, anid the source of the 
river Senegal, is confirmed by the Jince 
Moor, [see Jackson’s Maroceo, enlarged 
edition, page 311, published by Cadell 
and Davies.| It is said, that thirty days 

from 'Timbuctoo they eat their pri- 











_* See my letter in the Mouthly Mayga- 
tine for March 1817, page 125. 
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soners. Does not this allude to *Ban- 
bugr; and has not this word heen cor- 
rupted by Europeans into Bambara? 
see Mr. Bowdich’s MS. No.3, page 486. 
(Banbugr, who eat the flesh of men.— 
Jackson's translation.) 

Page 193: The government of Jinee 
appears to be Moorish, because Malai 
Smaera, which is a corruption of Malai 
or Muley Smaera, signifies, in the Arabic 
language, the Prince Smaera: the term 
does not belong to negroes, but exclu- 
sively to Mohamedans, Malai Bachar- 
roo is another negro-corruption of Mu- 
lai or Muley Bukaree, i.e. the Abced 
Muley Bukaree, or Abeed Scedy Buka- 
ree, a race of negroes well known in Su- 
dan, and who form the body-guard of 
the emperor of Marocco, they are 5000 
horse, weill-disciplined and exccllent ca- 
valry, and are the only troops of the em- 
peror competent to attack the Bereb- 
bers of Atlas. 

Page 194: Dapper’s description of 
Africa is here quoted in confirmation of 
the decay of ‘Timbuctoo, and Jackson is 
accused of extravagance; the latter I 
shall pass by, it being an assertion an- 
qual-fied and unsupported by any sub- 
stantial testimony ; but immediately af- 
terwards is the following passage, “The 
three last kings before Billa (that is, Bal- 
labuhada 7 were Osamana, (that is, Osae 
man, Osamana being the feminine gene 
der,) Dawoolo, and Abass, “ Mr. Jack- 
son says there was a king Woolo reign 
ing in 1800, and a Moor who had come 
from Timbuctwo to Comassee ten years 
azo, (viz. about 1807, or ten years belore 

Mr. Bowdich was in Ashantee,) did not 
know King Woolo was dead, as he was 
reigning at the time he lett Timbuctoo.” 
With regard to Dapper’s assertion, it 
should be remembered, that if Timbue- 
tov was decaying in his time, that is, 
about the period that Muley Ismael as- 
cended the throne of Marocco, viz. in 
1672, it revived very soon after ; that is, 
before the close of the 17th century, this 
powerfal and politic emperor of Ma- 
rocco had the address to establish, and 
to maintain, a strong garrison at Tim- 
buctoo ;and accordingly, during his long 
reign of fifty-five years, viz. from 1672 to 
1727, Timbuctoo carried on a very ex- 
tensive aud a very lucrative trade with 
Marocco, 





* Tie gr in Banbugr is the Arabic let- 
ter for grain. Richaidson, in his Arabic 
Grammar, renders this letter gh, which de- 
monstrates, that his knowledge of Arabic 
was only scholastic, net practical ; it has no 
affinity whatever to gh, 
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Maroceo, in gold-dast, gum sudan, os- 
trich feathers, ivory, and slaves, &e, Ke. 
Akkabahs* and cafilals were going to 
and from ‘Vimbuctoo, Wangara, and 
Houssa, to Tatilett, Marocco, I’as, and 
‘Perodant, throughout the year, and tra- 
veiling was then as safe through the Sa- 
hara, as it is vow in the plains of Ma- 
rocco, or ou the roads of England: the 
only montis during which the cafilahs 
did not traverse the desert were July 
and August, because the shume, or hot 
wind of the desert, prevails during those 
two months, so as to render travelling 
quite impracticable, [tis reported, that 
Muiey Ismael was so rich in gold, col- 
lected from Sudan, that his kitehen 
utensils, and the bolis of his palaces, 
were of solid gold. ‘Timbucivo conti- 
nued, with little diminution, to carry on 
a lucrative trade with Maroceo and 
Fas during the reign of the Emperor 
Maley Abdallah, son and successor of 
Ismael, and also duving the reign of 
Seedyt Mohamed benAbdallah,who died 
about the year 1793 ; a sovereign univer- 
sally regretted by his subjects, who was 
father to the reigning emperor, Muley 
Soliman ben Mohamed. Since the de- 
cease of Mohamed the trade has de- 
clined, because the present emperor's 
policy} leads him to discourage com- 
merce with other nations, and to encoun. 
rage the agriculture and manufactures 
of his own country, so far as to supply 
the wants of his own country, and not 
farther; his political principle being to 
make his country, and its produce, sufli- 
cient for itself, and as independent as 
possible of foreign supplies! Hence the 
discouragement of Luropean commerce 
during bis reign, 

Dawoolo is a reverential term, and is 
syuonymous with W volo, signify ing King 
Woolo. 7 

Park says, Mansing was king of Tim- 
buctoo in 1796 and in 1805, implying, 
ag that he reigned from 1796 to 

5. 


Isaaco says Woolo was predecessor 





~ ——a 


7. ‘ P . 

An akkabah, is an accumulated cara. 
van: a cahiah, is the African name for a 
Caravan, 

t It shonld be observed, that 
ror having the name of the Arabian pro- 
plhet Mohamed, is calied Seedy > but ha- 
ving any other name, as Abdallah. Aly 
Soluman, &c. he is called Muley, °°’ 

$ If therefore the trade with Timbuctoo 
declined in Leo’s time. (1570,) it unqnes 
tionably revived j ael’s rei oo 

ably ived in Ismael’s reign, and also 


during the reign of his s 
g Y son Abdallah 
hus grandson Mohamed. _— 


an empe- 
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to Mansing, consequently, ACCOrding to "q 
this dew, Woolo was king before the 
year 1796. Mr. Bowdich’s Moor leh 
him King at Timbuetoo in 1897, there. 


fore, if Mr. Park’s testimony be admit 


ted as correct, Woolo must have been 
predecessor aud successor to Mansong, 
otherwise Mr. Park was not correct jy 
saying that Mansong was king of Tim 
buctoo in 1796 and in 1805. 

Adams says, Woolo was king-of 
Timbuctoo in 1810, and was then old 
and grey-headed. Riley’s narrative also 
confirms his age and grey hairs. With 
regard to my testimony that Woold 
was king of ‘Timbuctoo in 1800, Thadit 
from two Moorish merchants of veracity, 
who retarned from 'Timbuetoo in 1800, 
after residing there fourteen years. They 
are both alive now, ane reside at Fas; 
their names L would mention, were I] not 
apprehensive that it might lead toa repr 
mand from the emperor, and create Jca 
lousy for having communicated intelli 
gence respecting the interior of this 
country. T should not have entered 
into this detail, if the editor of the Sup 
plement of the Eucyclopedia Britannica, 
(article Afriea,) had not asserted that 
1 have committed an anachvonism i) 
asserting that Woolo was king of Tin- 
buctoo in 1800; thereby insinuating that 
Park was right, and that L was wrong. 

Page 195: ‘The editor of Adamss 
Narrative, I apprehend, is incorrect, i 


~ 


saying that the name of Fatima affords pa 


no proof that the queen, or the wile of 
Woolo, was a Mobamedan, Fatima 8 
incontestably an Arabian proper name, 


and it would be considered presumption 


in a negress not converted to Mohame- 
danism, to assume the name of Fatim 
She must therefore have been necess: 
rily a Mooress, or a converted negress 
the name has nothing to do with ao 
meral, and, above all, not with the 
numeral five ; for that is a number or 
nous of evil in Africa, and as such wou 
never have been bestowed as a name 0M 
a beloved wile.” ; 

Page 196: Note of W. Hutehiso®. 
“The four greatest monarchs kavwn 
the banks of the Quoila, are Baharno’ 
Santambool, Malesimiel, and Malla, 
or Mallowa.” 

Baharnoo should, as T apprehend, be 
written Ber Noh, that is, the country ¢ 
Noah the patriarch; it is called in M8 
maps Bernoo, and the whole passe6e 
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_* See my letter, in the Antijacoiu - 
view, on the interior of Africa, for Jani y 
1818; p. 453. 
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‘s calculated greatly to confuse African 
ceagraphy ; the information is unques- 
tionably derived from negro authority, 
and that not of the most authentic kind. 
Santambool is the negro corruption of 
Strunbool, which is the Arabic tor Con- 
stantinople. Malisimiel is the negro 
corruption of Muley* Ismact! : the first 
siznilies the empire of Constantinople ; 
the second signifies the empire of Muley 
Jswacl, who was emperor of Marocco in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
oud whose authority was acknowledged 
at ‘Timbuctoo, where he maintained a 
strong garrison, and held the adjacent 
couutry ia subjection, This being pre- 
mised, one of these four great monarchies 
here alluded to, viz. that of Santambool, 
is not certainly on the Quolla, unless the 
Quolla be considered the same river 
with the Egyptian Neel, and that Egypt 
be considered a part of the empire of 
Sautambool: then, and then only, can 
it be said that the empire of Santambool 
is situated on the Quolla, 
Circus Minories. J. G. JACKSON. 
(To be continued in our neat.) 
——_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
JU do not appear to have many 
correspondents in this town, else 

T should have met with some communi- 
cation concerning its present state, and 
the general topics of conversation amoung 
its inhabitants. To supply this deli- 
cieney, in part, I shall endeavour to 
State, for your readers’ amusement and 
information, whatever appears calcu- 
lated to convey a correct idea of this 
town, and its manicipal laws, Ke. 

Manchester isa prototype of London: 
—all is bustle and activity from eight 
o'clock till six ; and, whatever business 
Ol inportaace requires transacting, must 
he done in the intermediate hours. Its 
population, according to the most ac- 
curate documents, is 135,000. But, 
Were a census taken according to the 
humber of houses, and a proportionate 
number given for those persous whose 
Warehouses, &e. are in the tuwn, but 
Whose dweilings are from half a mile 
to two miles out of the town, the 
bumber would be very little short of 
=00,000. Indeed, if you were to see the 
town, surrounded by different connected 
parish villages, whose number of in- 
habitants is never included in the 
¢stimate of Manchester, you would not 
em ee Appendix » Jackson's Ma- 
i 15, page 295; and note, 
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consider my calculation much erroneous, 
at 300,000. We have Salford, Pen- 
dleton, Broughtog, Cheetham, Newton 
Bradford, Ardwick, Charlton, and 
Huline, immediately connected with 
the town by buildings, yet under dis- 
ig and separate municipal officers, 

C. 

In such a considerable number of 
people there will be great difference of 
opinion; and, when it is considered 
how much has been said about the dis- 
satisfaction stated to prevail in the town 
and neighbourhood, I incline to think 
that less importance would have been 
attached to the fact, had the ruling 
powers been possessed of true informa- 
tion concerning the real numbers of the 
tuwn and dependencies. When your 
readers find the Courier stating that 
several thousand persons attended a 
meeting of petitioners for Reform, they 
probably at times have referred to some 
statement of the number of its popuia- 
tion ; and, finding it given at 80,000, or 
85,000, or 90,000, have stigmatized the 
place for its disloyalty. But, when they 
are told that the numbers have collected 
from more than those sums united, they 
will, of course, wonder that only several 
thousands have neglected their employ- 
ment,—where much excitement was 
made to cause scores of thousands,— 
particulariy if the very low ebb of com- 
mercial channels, and the pressure of 
taxes, with their effects on the lower 
classes, be fairly considered. 

Bat the municipality of Manchesier 
are merely tradesmen ;—scarcely do any 
of them understand more than is re- 
quired by commercial and manufactur- 
ing connexions. Expansion of mind 
dves nut characterise any of them par- 
ticularly; and their acquaintance with 
political philosophy is whoily supe: ficial. 
Hence you find them pestering govern- 
ment with statements of seditious meet-. 
ings, instead of boldly themselves facing 
the people when thus assembled; and, 
cither by reasoning fairly, shew wherein 
the reformers mislead the people by 
their statements, or, while they admit 
the accuracy of the statements, (for 
doubtless some are accurate,) point out 
to the people the necessity and utility of 
those arrangements which furnish topics 
for the reformers. In fact, the general 
imbecility of the boroughreeves and, 
constables here, is so well known and. 
understood, as to have occasioned no 
little fund of laughter among many to 
whom application was made to enter 
Ss their 
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their names in the list of those who 
were friends to the government and the 
present order of things, without wishing 
for any change. 

‘The commercial department (by which 
1 mean sales of manulactured goods) 
has been labouring many weeks under 
very considerable depression, but is now 
experiencing a little elevation. Some 
extensive sales have been effected ; and, 
it is the opinion of several intelligent 
merchants, that the warst is past. ‘This 
is certainly a consummation devoutly 
to be wished; as never before were the 
markets one-half so much affected as 
they have been since Christmas, Com- 
mercial firms here, in the time just 


stated, have lost, severally, from 10,000/. ° 


to 40,000/.; hence, had the same state 
continued much longer, very extensive 
failures would have taken place,—not 
from speculation, but real misfortune in 
their connexions. The spirits of the 
manufacturers are however more cn- 
livened; and, as soon as the general 
anxiety consequent on the expectation 
vf some unpleasantness at our public 
meeting of reformers and oppressed 
weavers has abated,—whether by the 
occurrence of this unpleasantness, or the 
proof of its being mere conjecture,— 
us soon as the meeting is over, there is 
very little doubt but a considerable 
degree of energy will be elicited by the 
Jarge demands of the principal firms 
for their continental connexions. 

Manchester; Aug. 12. W.S. 

Se 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
HE defective state of our know- 
ledge of the exact phenomena of 
the TIDEs has long been notorious among 
nautical persons, and the inadequacy of 
the theory which attempts to explain 
their cause, has long been felt by all 
thinking men: I am anxious, therefore, 
to institute such a systematic general 
inquiry around the coasts of the British 
Islands as shall bring us better acquaint- 
ed with a phenomena of nature which, 
from its importance to navigation, is not 
a mere topic of barren speculation, 

W ith this view, I respectlully submit 
to your intelligent and public-spirited 
readers, who reside alone the coasts 
the following points for their observation, 

ek servation 
within the ensuing month of SEPTEMBER, 
or on as many days aud times as may 
be convenient. . 

dhe middle time of high and low 


The state of the tide at 9, | 
3 velock, dividing eac 


water, 


2, and 
& ebb und flow as 







near as may be into eight parts, oj 
expressing the state of flow or ebb q 
those hours in numbers of those parts, 

The perpendicular height of high wate 


compared with low water in feet. 


ae oe 


The rate or run during the flow and a 


ebb in miles per hour. 

The direction of the flow and ebb i 
termined, if possible, at a short distor 
from the land. 

The times to be equated time, or tha 
indicated by any well-regulated clock, 

I scarcely expect that mere zeal, ip 
favour of scientific truth, will induce 


many, or perhaps any person, to registir \_ 


all these facts; but it will be important 
in degree, to have any of them, oras » 
many as possible ; and every respectiul 
acknowledgment shall be made to the 
parties in the publication which I pur 
pose to found on them. 


An apology may be due for taking 


on myself the performance of a duty 
which ought to have devolved on such 
a body as the Royal Society, and have 
been conducted under the influence of 5 
government; but, as much time might 
have been lost in persuading them te 
exert themselves in ascertaining facts 
which might endanger the favounte 
theory of supposed lunar attraction, | 
have preferred making the attempt; and, 
setting a good example, in the coul 
dence that, if I do not succeed, my 
failure may at least excite others, whe 
have greater influence and power. 

With a view to system, 1 have pub- 
lished this letter in the papers for | 
Brighton, Lewes, Maidstone, Ports | 
mouth, Dorchester, Exeter, and Ply: 
mouth. 

Results of observations, whether thes 
are many or few, will be thankfully 
reccived by me in Bridge-street, Lot 


don; and, if an opportunity presen) 


itself of transmitting them free of . 
riage, I shall feel myself additional!) 
obliged to the writers, R. PHILLIt 
Aug. 24, 1819. 
BI . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazi. 
SIR, , 
if any of your correspondents wilt 
inform me whether the followi: 
Acts continue in full force, or bave bet" 
repealed or superseded, and when 2 
how, they will oblige A. C. 
Persons disabled, if returned as me® 
ers of parliament; their election to ™ 
void, and to be liable to a penalty 
L500.—6 Anne, ¢. 7. 8. 29. st is 
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enacted, that no person having a pension 
trom the crown, shall be capable of being 
elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons, under penalty of forfeiting £20. 
tor every day sitting.—-1 Geo. 1. st. 2. C. 50. 

No commissioners of the revenue in 
Ireland, or of the Navy or Victualling 
Office, or any deputies or clerks of any of 
the said offices, or of any of the follow- 
ing offices, viz. the lord high trea- 
surer, or commissioners of the treasury, 
auditors, tellers, or chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, commissioners of the admiralty, 
paymasters of the army or navy, principal 
secretaries of state, or Commissioners of 
salt, stamps, appeals, wine licences, hack- 
ney-coaches, hawkers and pediars; per- 
sons holding any office, civil or military, 
in the Island of Minorea, or in Gibraitar, 
except officers holding commissions there 
cnly, shall be capable of being elected, 
or sitting or voting as a member of any 
parliament.— 15 Geo, 2. C. 22. 8. 1. 

Quere.—Does not this act disqualify the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. ? 

And, why are Gibraltar and Minorca 
the only colonies specified ? 

‘The returns of such members to be de- 
clared vuid ; and the person so sitting, or 
voting, shall be liable to a penalty of 20/1, 
for every day of such sitting, and be in- 
capable of holding any office ot honour or 
profit under his majesty.x—15 Gee, 2. 
C. 22. &. B 

Exempts the treasurer and comptroller 
of the navy, the secretaries of the treasury, 
secretary to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, secretaries to the admiralty, under- 
secretary to any of the principal secre- 
taries of state, or the deputy-pavmaster 
of the army, from the operation of this 
act.——15 Geo. %. c. 22. 8.5. 

The 44 Geo. 3. c. 98,—for consolidating 
the stamp duties, pursuant to which the 
duty upon admission to any corporation 
in England, was 11.; in Scotland, 19s. 

Quere—-Can any member be compelled 
to pay more? 

Any person entitled to be admitted a 
burgess or freeman of any town-corporate, 
borough, cinque-port, &c. and applying to 
the mayor, or other proper officer, giving 
him notice, and specifying the nature of his 
claim: if such mayor, or other officer, 
shall refuse to admit such person, anda 
mandamus shall issue for compelling his 
almission, the mayor, &c. shall pay all 
“osts.x—12 Geo. 3. c. 21 8.1. 

Also, 32 Geo. 2. ¢. 58.8. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
49 Geo. 3. €. 118, commonly called Mr. 
“urwen’s Act, 


ie 


To . nonce of the Monthly Magazine. 


HE present race of paupers of this 
= truly great nation is lamentably 
“senerate, Whether this degeneracy 
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arises from the present state of the poor- 
Jaws, or any other causes, or from a com- 
bination of the former with some other, 


I will not take upon me to enter upon. . 


‘The fact unfortunately exists, and the 
opprobrium calls loudly for the interfe- 
rence of the legislature, and the aid of 
the wise, opulent, and benevolent, part 
of the nation ; otherwise, the evil threat ; 
eus, by its increase and continuance, 
consequences of the most alarming 
nature, 

Your correspondent, “ Benevolus,” ar- 
raigns the conduct of the judge, jury, 
and all concerned in the trial at Hun- 
tingdon, in the most unqualified way. 
Jie tells us that “the offender had his 
cause tried and decided by lukewarm 
friends of yevealed religion, whose only 
creed of belief would seem to consist in 
the unceasing pursuit of exclusive mono- 
poly.” So much tor his candour and 
opinion of a British court of justice. He 
likewise tells us, that “at length it 
would seem as if the allied Sovereigns 
and rulers of the Luropean world had as- 
sumed a superior power to regulate, al- 
ter, or abolish, at will, the benevolent 
decrees of the Almighty.” What, in the 
name of common sense, makes this at 
all applicable to the case? 

Without adverting any more to the 
arguments of Benevolus, (who, by the 
bye, [ will do the justice to say, is, I be- 
lieve, actuated by the best of motives,) 
I will proceed to offer my observations 
on Gleaning. We readin holy writ of 
Ruth’s entering the field of her kinsman 
Boaz to glean: how did she enter it? 
Did she do so as of a presumed right? 
No; but humbly and modestly asked 
permission: as, of course, all did, in those 
early times. If then, when there were 
no express laws for the maintenance of 
the poor, but their dependance in dis- 
tress was on charity, consequently, their 
morals and general demeanor were in 
unison with their dependant situation ; 
and forming a contrast with the present 


insolent, degraded, and corrupt, state of 


the majority of the paupers of this day : 
if, I say, in those halcyon days of pau- 
perism, gleaning could not be claimed 
as a right, how could it be tolerated 
now? Letus see what would be its 
effect, if it were allowed by law. A 
rabble would enter your fields, and, un- 
der pretence of gleaning, would trample 
down your hedges, rob your orchards, 
insult the farmer and his servants, carry 
away the poultry, and any other easily- 
portable things; and, in short, would 
become one of the greatest curses to 
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which the nation could be subjected. I 
speak experimentally. Last harvest, 
swarnis of paupers infested my fields, in 
open defiance, trampled down my hedges, 
aud, besides gleaning, clandestinely rob- 
bed my orchards, carried off some of my 
pouliry, and some small impiements of 
husbaudry; and,° after being driven 
away one day, had the impudence and 
effrontery to swear, with the most hor- 
rid imprecations, that they would come 
next morning with such increased num- 
bers as to bear down opposition, for that 

hey would maintain weir rights. This 
was nota vain threat: they came, as they 
promised, all getting over and breaking 
down my hedges. ‘They maintained 
their ground for some hours, and were 
at length expelled by superior strength, 
‘This state of warfare continued for some 
days, till L gave in, owing to a neigh- 
houring magistrate informing me, that 
TE could net puaish them but by applying 
to an attorney. Surely, justices of the 
peace are, or should be, clothed with 
powers summarily to puuish such of- 
fences. 

My situation was by no means sin- 
gular. Sir John Sinclair, in his excel- 
lent work, “ Code of Agriculture,” says 
that the injury such gleaners do, is, in 
some cases, thirty shillings per acre, 

Benevolus will, by this time, begin to 
think, that L am an advocate for de- 
priving the poor of gleaning altogether ; 
but [ have ihe happiness to say, that in 


_ despicable creature. That honest, it, 






[Sept. 1, % 
this he is mistaken, and that farmers i) 
general allow and encourage it, Th 
aliered condition which Benevolus \. 
ments, is not in the farmer, but in the 
pauper, who too frequently is a most 


dustrious, and independent, temper of 
mind, characteristic of the lower orders 
so late as thirty years ago,—that temper 
of mind, which spurned the idea of pi. 
rochial relief, so that pothing but dow. 


right distress could make them submit 1e 
to it,—is vanishing, and, tn its place, all vi 
the arts of dissimulation and imposition 2 


are practised. Shame and disgrace ae = of 
no longer known ; and the order of the 
day now is, how best to cheat. the pa 
rish, ‘The evil is not to be met in the 
way Benevolus suggests,—it would only 
encourage it. There ought to be a just 
distinction made between the menito- 
rious and despicable poor: the former 
ought to be encouraged, the latter re. 
strained. This would operate as an il- 
centive to virtuous exertions, and be a 
salutary lesson to the depraved. Andl , 
know of no farmer in this neighbour 
hood, who would deny gleaning to a st 
lect number of the industrious and de 
serving poor in his parish; and this i 
conceive to be complying with the di- 
vine injunctions contained in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy respecting gleaning, 
as far as the altered state of society Wal: 
rants, MEDICUS. 
Cleobury, Salop. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR, 
of Edinburgh. 
DRoresson JonN Prayrair,,F.RS, 
of London and Edinburgh, whose 
Jamented death we mentioned in our 
Jast number, was the son of James 
Playfair, a Presbyterian clergyman 
Whose parish was on the border of the 
Carse of Gowry, between Perth and 
Dundee, one of the most fertile and Va- 
riegated tracts of land in Scotland. on 
the north side of the riy er'Tay, 
Ile w as born in 1749, and, being his 
father’s eldest son, was destined for the 
elurch. He was instructed in Latin 
&ce. by his father, who, though he never 
published any work, was a scholar 
though a moderate, 


r 
; and, 
| | a very orthodox 
preacier. Elis sermons were ail deli- 
vered without even the use 
vertheless, they were re 
thod and order, 


of notes, ne- 
markalle fer mee 


ae 


At the age of fourteen, being @ good 
Latin scholar, be was sent to the univel- 
sity of St. Andrew, where, owing to his 
good conduct and attention to his sill- 5 
dies, he was noticed by all the profes- 
sors. He obtained a bursary and —_ 
prizes, and in particular was distingw® Ie 
ed for his progress in the study of mat “a 
matics. ‘The professor at that time 'r | 
mathematics was Dr. Wilkie, author 0 
“the Epigoniad,” and some fables 
verse, little known, but highly estec™ j 
ed by those to whom they are know? ‘ 
for the smoothness of the verse, the inge 
nuity of thoughts, and their excell? 
morality. The doctor always treat 
the young student as his best friend ; a0! 
when he died, the examination of bs 


papers was left to Mr. Playfair, theu : 
only twenty-two years of age, to deter 
mine whether avy of them should be 
printed, n 














3619.) 
[n the year 1770, having quitted the 
cailege, Mr. Piayfair was licensed to 
preach, when he occasionally assisted 
Lis father, whose health was in a decli- 
ning state, though he had not attained 
the age of sixty. 

In 1771 he went as tutor toa Mr. 
Sandelands, the son of a gentleman of 
fortune, who was sent to Edinburgh for 
vis education, and by that means Mr. 
Playfair, for the first time, passed a win- 
‘er in the capital of Scotland. He, du- 
ring that winter, made many respectable 
acquaintances, and gained the fricudship 
of Professor Robertson, with whom he 
remained in a state of intimacy to the 
ond of his life, aud whom he assisted iu 
his last work, entitled “A Disquisition 
on the Commerce of Ancient India,” as 
Or, Robertson himscl’ states in his pre- 
face to that works 

In May, 1772, Mr. Playfair’s father 
was attacked by a cold and fever, and 
lied after ten days’ illness; and his son 
iustantly turned the whole of his views 
ty maintaining the helpless family his 
father had left. He had four brothers, 
three of whom were under fifteen, aud 
two sisters, mere children. 

Mr. Playfair’s father had always been 
on terms of friendship and intimacy with 
Lord Gray, of Gray, the principal lauded 
proprietor, or what they call heritor, in 
the parish, Who immediately presented 
the living to the son; but the right of 
presentation was disputed : however, the 
coutest finished, after the delay of a year, 
in favour of Lord Gray, aud the pre- 
sentation was confirmed by order of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, 

Mr. Playfair had, in the mean time, 
siven the greatest part of his attention 
‘o the education of his two younger bro- 
‘hers, who had been learning Latin un- 
Jer their father; and he was particularly 
vareful to instruct them in the elements 
of mathematics, 

__ When it became necessary to send 
his brothers out into the world, Mr. 

Playfair made great efforts; and proba- 
dy, had their father lived, though one of 
‘he best of men, they would not have 
yeen sent out so well; for their father, 
with the best will possible, was so little 
éequatnted with the world, that he would 

Rot have known what was necessary to 
ve done. 

_ In 1782 Mr. Playfair came to Lon- 
‘on, On a visit to one of his brothers; 

and, though he only staid a few 

rionths, he got acquainted with the 
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greatest part of the scientific men of 
that day. 

Before he returned to Scotland, an 
offer was made to him by Mr. lerguson, 
of Raith, who had just come to a great 
fortune, to superintend the education of 
his sons, of whom the gallant Gencral 
Ferguson wasone. ‘This offer he accept- 
ed, witha suitable annuity for life; and, 
giving up his living in the church, went 
to reside in Edinburgh, where he was 
more in his element than living as a 
country clergyman. 

When the Royal Society at Edine 
burgh was established, he was one of the 
first members, and chosen secretary. 
At that period (1784) there were a num- 
ber of distinguished men of science and 
literature at Edinburgh: Principal Ru- 
bertson, the elegant and profound histo- 
rian; Drs. Blair, Black, Cullen; Me. 
Adain Smith, the author of “ the Wealth 
of Nations ;’ Dr. Hutton, the geologist; 
and several more of lesser note. With 
all of these Mr. Playfair was on the best 
terms, and with some of them on the 
most fricndly footing. 

Mr. Ferguson, professor of Moral 
Philosophy, the author of “the History 
of the Roman Republic,” retired from 
his class about this time, aud was suc- 
ceed by Professor Stuart, who had filled 
the mathematical chair, By the same 
arrangement, and at the same time, the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who have the 
patronage of the university, nominated 
Mr. Playfair to the Professorship of 
Mathematics, for which he was pecu- 
liarly fitted, and the duties of which he 
fulfilled with equal zeal and ability till 
the death of Professor Robinson, lecturer 
in Natural Philosophy, to whom he 
succeeded. In this last situation Pro- 
fessor Playfair remained till his death. 
The natural philosophy class gives more 
scope for genius than that of mathema- 
tics, which is a science reduced to pusi- 
tive certainty; so fur, at least, as is 
taught at any university. 

A great deal depends, in the study of 
natural philosophy, on the manner of 
teaching, and on the order followed. 
Phenomena that are casily understood, 
if brought into consideration at the pros 
per stage of investigation, are very ditli- 
cult to comprehend, and are never very 
clearly comprehended, if improperly or 
prematurely introduced. In the study 
of mathematics, the order in which know- 
ledge is acquired is fixed and unaltera- 
ble; in natural philosophy, it is not, but 
depends in a great manner on the jadg- 
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meut and good sense of the teacher. 
Professor Playfair is said to have been 
particularly careful in respect to the 
order he followed in his lectures, and 
highly successful in the result. In ad- 
dition to a most excellent order in teach- 
ing, he had a method that endeared him 
to those he taught, which contributed 
ereatly to the progress they made in ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

‘The respect paid to the professor’s 
memory by those who knew him best, 
aud by the youth whom he instructed, 
prevent the necessity of saying much 
with regard to the manner in which he 
performed his duty; but the friendly 
feelings of his heart, and the strength of 
his mind, shewed themselves in a very 
superior Manner. 

Amongst the persons with whom the 
professor was particularly connected in 
friendship was Doctor Hutton, the an- 
thor of the Geological Theory that long 
went by his name. “The Doctor did not 
Jong survive his work, and geology was 
at that time but a new study; and, as it 
is the most uncertain of all, as the the- 
ories that may be formed are as nu- 
merous as the phenomena on which they 
are founded, Hutton’s book was at- 
tacked with violence and some personal 
acrimony. As amore mild and inoffen- 
sive man never lived than the doctor, 
Professor Playfair, with the warmth of a 
friend, and the ability he has so often 
tlisplayed, undertook the vindication of 
his theorv. He defended the memory 
and the theory of his friend ardently and 
well, but, in a geological contest, there 
is no possibility of gaining a victory. 
He was in his turn attacked by M. de 
Luc; but, had the contest continued till 
this day, or were it to continue for a 
thousand years, with the present data, 
there could be no coming to any thing 
like a conclusion on which dependance 
could be placed. 

The world is filled now with gevlo- 
sical enquirers and disputants, who, 
though they are divided into two great 
parties, the Volcanists and Neptunists, 
yet these again are subdivided into innu- 
crable sects, who agree in some things 
and differ in others. Whether this earth 
was couvulsed by means of fire or of 
water, or by both, it never exhibited a 
greater variety of appearances than the 
xeologists have of theories. All is cone 
fusion ; and the farther they procced, the 
ms likely they are to come to any thing 

ut approaches to certainty. 


Phere are strong reasons for thinking, 
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that feelings of friendshi 


nourable to the puateeean tel abe 


this contest, and not any prodilectioy 
for the study, which was then almostney 


to him: merely by the strength of his q 


own mind, and his reasoning power, 
which were of the first order, he acquit. 
ted himself well, and probably woul 
have gained a victory, if victory had 
been possible; but, in fighting with, 
shadow, there ean be no victory, 

That controversy, however, had q 
powerful influence on the future life of 
the professor. Geology became his chief 
object of rescarch ; and it has certainly 
this one advantage,—that the inquiry is 
inexhaustible. ' 

Another occasion soon after called 
forth the professor’s argumentative pow- 
ers in behalf ofa scientific friend. 

Mr. Leslie, well knewn since for va- 
rious discoveries,.(the Sir Hamphry De 
vy of Scotland,) was proposed for profes. 
sor of mathematics, in place of Mr. Play- 
fair, when he succeeded Robinson in na 
tural philosophy. The magistrates of | 
Edinburgh approved of the choice; and 
the pbomination was about to take 
place, when one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh accused Mr. Leslie of having, 
in one of his lectures, made use of ex- 
pressions that indicated a disposition to 
encourage the doctrine of materialism ; 
and addressed the magistrates, repre- 
seuting him as being a person unfit to 
he entrusted with the education of 
youth. 

Mr, Playfair, knowing that the sen- 
tence objected to would not bear that 
interpretation, answered the attack of 
the clergyman. The whole of the Presby- 
tery took up the cause ; but the subject 
of this memoir, in a very happy strain of 
argument, mixed with something 4p- 
proaching une sarcasme menagee, prov 
to the magistrates first, that the accu: 
sation was wrong .in its origin; second, 
that the clergy of Edinburgh had a vieW 
to monopolizing for themselves, as much 
as possible, the chairs of the university; 
and lastly, that such a monopoly was 
contrary both to the interests of the uo 
versity and of the church, and not very 
conformable to the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland. 

The magistrates, who only wanted to 
know what was best to be done, Were 
satisfied that the professor was right, that 
the clergy were actuated more by 
terest than by religious zeal, and Mr. 
Leslie was nominated to the professo™ 
ship, which he has since filled with mue 
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fonour to himself, and advantage to the 
students. ; ~ 

No man was, from natural disposition, 
more averse to any sort of controversy 
than Professor Playfair; but, on beth 
those occasions, he was led on by an im- 
pulse of friendship highly honourable to 
himself, aud in neither case had he 
the least personal interest. 

With respect to the geologics! con- 
test, it wonld be absurd to give an 
opinion. With respect to that with the 
clergy, the arguments were acute, inge- 
nivus, and highly entertaining. Had the 
author of the History of Charles V. been 
alive, it never would have taken place. 
‘That great man was zealons for the in- 
terests of the Church of Scotland ; but 
he never would have tried to advance its 
interests by an unfair attack on any in- 
dividual. 

This affair occasioned a sort of breach 
between the clergy and the professors, 
which however went no farther than to 
shew itself by a coolness and want of the 
cordiality that had before existed ; but, 
what was still nore important, it served 
to convince the magistrates, that, unless 
under yery peculiar circumstances, the 
college and the church should be kept 
separate. The duties of a clergyman in 
Ladinburgh are suflicient for one person, 
if duly pefurmed ; and so are those of a 
professor in the university; besides, as 
the Church of Scotland does not admit 
ofa plurality of livings, it is an infringe- 
ment onitsruales,* and such an infringe- 
ment, that, yere it not advantageous to 
the clergy themselves, they would never 
in any case have admitted; for Mr. Les- 
lic’s case is but one amongst many in 
Which they have shown the rigidity of 
their church-discipline. 

A new edition of Euclid, in which 
some improvements were made, was one 
of Professor Playfair’s first works. His 
Vindication of the Huttonian Theory 





* Several clergymen do dnty at two 
churches alternately, but then, those are 
adjacent to each other, and when two 
small parishes have been united into one. 

he same clergyman never has two sepa- 
rate livings in Scotland. The parish to 
Which Mr, Playfair succeeded, after the 
death of his father, had formerly made 
four different parishes, Liff, Benvie, In- 
vergourie, and Loggie; but, when united, 
me in the year 1760, they did not all con- 


Was but oge place of woiship. 


above a thousand persons, aud there 
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came next; but, in the interim, there 
appeared numerous papers by him in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions. 

Professor Playfair was by no means a 
voluminous writer; he was extremely 
anxious to he correct, and therefore he 
necessarily proceeded slowly. in his 
conversation his opinion was always de- 
livered deliberately, though without the 
least degree of affectation ; and his man- 
nets wtre very impressive, and at the 
same time highly agreeable. 

His latest publication was entitled 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy, and is 
chiefly valuable for its order and per- 
spicuity, which are indeed two of the 
most essential objects in a work of that 
hature, 

Professor Playfair generally spent the 
summer-months, of late years, in travel. 
ling with some friend, who, like himself, 
was in search of geological knowledge. 
Lord Web Seymour, brother of the 
Duke of Somerset, who latcly died in 
Edinburgh, was most frequently the 
friend with whom he travelled, 

In 1816 he went on a geological tour 
to the Alps and Italy ; and on his journey 
there, aud return, spent some time in 
Paris, where there is so much to be seen 
of every thing that is curious or rare, 

It is to be hoped that he has left some 
of the results of the journey, of which he 
has not published any part, but it was 
undertaken too Jate in life; for he was 
near his seventeenth year, when he, for 
the first time, quitted his native island, 

The life of a literary man is seldom 
much variegated, particularly when he 
is prudent in his conduct, and enjoys a 
certain income ; and at Edinburgh, at a 
distance from politics and commerce, 
the lives of such men are less varied 
than almost at any other place. 

Mr. Playfair is said to have written 
a variety of articles in the Edinburgh 
Review; but if so, there is little simi- 
larity between his writings there and 
elsewhere, and there is some reason for 
thinking that it is not so. 

When a brother of the professor wrote 
notes and a supplement to Adam Smith’s 
book on the Wealth of Nations, the 
production was treated with great scur- 
rility by that Review. In a short review 
of two pages there were three sentences 
written in bad grammar. Cadel and Da- 
vies were abused for profaning the great 
work, particularly as the reviewer com- 
plained that, having used the same type 
fur the original aud the aime * 
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did not know when he was reading 
Smith and when Playtair.* 

Lord Kenyon was treated as an ig- 

yorant contemptible man, becanse he 
had admitted the reality of movopoly ; 
and the short, but curious article, was a 
singular specimen of literary rage. A 
reply was written and shewn to the 
professor, who happened to be in Lon- 
don, and, at his very carnest r quest, the 
reply was suppressed. ‘The ceitor of 
the Review saying that the article was 
written by a stranger, not by any ha- 
bitual writer in the Review, and that be 
bad not seen it before it was printed, 
otherwise it should not have gone in. 

Had the professor himself been a 
writer in the Review, this would pro- 
hably not have happened; but it is 
well known that he openly condemned 
the asperity of that publication, and 
certainly could not have been the au- 
thor of any of those abusive articles 
with which that very able publication 
abounds. 

Professor Playfair was never married: 
we have seen, that in the first part of 
his life he maintained his father’s family ; 
aud, in 1795, a brother who died leita 
young family. ‘The professor entirely 
provided for two sons that were left, and 
assisted the widow and three daughters. 

His mother and sisters lived with bim 
at Edinburgh, and in the winter he 
eften had noblemen’s and genutiemen’s 
sons of distinction, who boarded in his 
house. Amongst others was Lord Jolin 
Russel, who, if it were possible, promises 
to add to the lustre of his tamily-name. 

Ever since bis return from Italy, 
is October, 1817, Professor Play fair’s 
health was evidently ou the decline ; 
and, about the middle of Junc, he was se- 
verely attacked by a violent disease in 
the intestines, Which put an end to his 
existence on the 20th of July, at seven 
bi the morning, 

‘Through life he was Kind and generous 
to his relations ; in his friendships he was 
sect; and we have seen, intwo instances, 
what lengths he went to serve those 


who had the advantage of being of the 
number, 
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* If this complaint was well founded, 
the abuse of the writer of the Supplement 
must be very much otherwise. ‘There 
must have been a great sunilarity in lan. 
guage and thoughts where an acute Edin- 
burgh Keviewer could not make a dis- 
tuetion without a variation in the type! 
bbe avowal is singularly Stuple, . 
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The esteem in which he was held by 
those who had the best opportunities of 
knowing his private worth, is evideut, 
by the sensation his loss bas produced, 

As to science, he was to the end zea- 
lous in the cause of its promotion. We 
lately gave an account of his discovery 
concerning the rays of the sun entering a 
darkened room through a hole in the 
shutter of the window. His account, 
tuo, of the wonderful velocity with whieu 
the timber felled on a mountain in 
Switzerland descended by a weodeu 
trough to-a Lake eight miles off, is a 
proof of his constant attention to the 
collection of all those facts that contr. 
bute to the increase of knowledge. His 
preface to the second part of the Sup- 
plement of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is a master-picce, Ut displays a variciy 
of knowledge, deep thinking, and deep 
research. 

The funeral of this much regretted 
scholar took place on Monday, July 26th, 
in Edinburgh, and the ceremony pre- 
sented a solemn and mournful spectacle, 

The students of the Natural Philoso- 
phy Class went to Professor Playfair's 
house, Albany-row, from the College-yard, 
at half-past one o'clock. ‘The Protessors 
of the University met at Dr. Gregory’s at 
the saine time ; and walked in procession, 
preceded by their officers, bearing thei: 
insignia reversed, and covered with crape, 
to the professor’s house, where they weie 
in readiness to receive the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Provost, Magistrates, aud 
Council of the City, ‘The members of the 

toyal Society, the Astronomical Institu- 
tion, Royal Medical Society, &c. were re- 
ceived in the different apartments of tLe 
house of this friend of geniusand learning. 

At half-past two, this affecting proces- 
sion advanced froin the Professor’s house 
up Duke-street, through St. Andrew's- 
square, and along Prince’s-street, and fie 
Regent’s-bridge, to the Calton burying- 
ground, in the following order : 

Mutes. 
The Students of the University who bad at- 
tended his Class. 
Batonmen, Ushers, and Mates. 
Che Bonp 

Supported by Pall-bearers and Relatives. 

The Magistracy and own-Council, ™ 

their Robes, preceded by the City Ofh- 

cers and the City Macers, with their lue 
signia reversed, covered with crape- 

‘The Principal and Protessors of the 

University. 
The Royal Society. 
The Astronomical Institution. 

The Royal Medical Society, with a numet- 
ous train of Friends and Acquaintances. 
‘The whole procession went four-and- 
fui; and it is supposed the whole train of 

wiourners 
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mourners consisted of not less than 500 
/ersONSs 

All the windows in the streets through 
which the funeral passed were filled with 
ladies, seemingly anxious to view so large 
on assemblage of learning and talent. On 
reaching the burying-ground, tle gentle- 
men who preceded the corpse opened two- 
and-two, and uncovered as it passed -to 
tle place of interment. 
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After the funeral, the students of his 
class met to consider on a means of tes- 


‘tifying, by a monument, or in some other 
way, their respect for his memory. In 


the funereal cortege, as published in the 


‘Edinburgh papers,- we did not see the 
-body of the clergy mentioned as assist- 


ing, though, of public men, they were, 
we believe, the only exception. 
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THE ADMIRERS OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 
IVY do the foolish people, who 
are so very anxious to see the 

middle age return, not go still farther 
back, and endeavour to restore the pri- 
mitiveage, with its state of innocence? 
At any rate, such an attempt were not 
more preposterous than the other; and, 
if we succeed in re-ascending to the be- 
ginning of Creation, the middle age will, 
in time, come of itself. 
RIDICULOUS ANGER. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
an insignificant man ina fit of anger: He 
is a mole-hill vomiting fire. 

TO A HUNGRY POET. 

You wish to live by poetry, my friend? 
—Do you feel satisfied, then, by being ri- 
diculed ? 

OF THE SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Italians in painting are poetical, 
the Flemiugs prosaic. ‘he former se- 
lected the most beautiful forms in Na- 
ture, and combined them by an exercise 
of the reason and imagination ; but the 
latter looked only at the ordinary ap- 
pearances of Nature, and exercised only 
the memory, in delineating what they had 
actually seen, ‘The Flemings displayed 
io invention; but.their works are monu- 
ments of their industry, and of the cor- 
rect minuteness of their recollection. 
Sueh was the characteristic difference of 
the two schools befure the time of Ru- 

ns, Who gave a new era to the fine 
arts among the Flemings. 

; here is in every kind of the fine arts 

dacesaa oma which marks the 
tists cf aha lich the works of all the ar- 
saietes Terre mgd more or less 
one lealline ——e this, every school has 
at the head . | pea artist, who is 
time, there allt scheol ; at the same 

Me “te . -_ classes in every school, 

But the wy a their ehief, 

rezarded si ; . class ought never to 
wr ane wean env of a school. 
that Sh hesitate to declare, 
€speare is the greatest poet 
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things visib 


whom England has produced ; but, al- 


‘though he has written more lyrical poems 


than Gray, no one for an instant woufd 
think him entitled to rank in the lyrical 
class with that author, or even with many 
far inferior. It is thus in painting, that, 
while we speak of an artist in his gene- 
ral character, we allude only to his ge- 
neral superiority, and not to the particu- 
lar line in which he may be most distin- 
guished. A man may possess talents 
applicable to a variety of pursuits, in 
each of which he niay shew himself above 
mediocrity, and not appear to reach ex- 
cellence in any; yet, nevertheless, he 
may be entitled, by the variety, strength, 
and comprehensiveness, of his powers, to 
be considered as greatly superior to 
others, who, in particular departments, 
have risen much higher. In estimating 
the rank of a man of genius, it seems 
therefore necessary, that we should 
judge by the whole character of the in- 
dividual, and not by particular faculties ; 
and, in estimating the comparative me- 
rits of the different schools of art, we 
ought not to forin our opinion by the me- 
rits of one or two artists, but by the 
united effect of the productions of all. 
And, in estimating the peculiar charac- 
teristics of any school, we ought not to 
form our opinion by the character dis- 
played in the best pictures, but by the 
things for which every description of 
painting in the school seems to be parti- 
cularly remarkable. Thus, ifthe Italian 
school of painting be the poetical, and 
the Flemish the prosaic, we need not 
hesitate to say, that the obvious ten- 


dency of the English is to form the phi-. 


losophical, or that in which the power 
of selecting is eminently exerted, and 
the judgment of combining is also em- 
ployed ; but that, in addition to these, 


.the faculty of anticipating the reason- 


ableness of the combination is exercised. 
The English, like the Flemings, consider 
the art of painting as an imitation of 
fe in Nature; but, like the 

a Italians, 
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Italians, they are scnsible that it pos- 
sesses a moral capacity ; and itis owing 
to this, that, although the legitimate 
pictures of English artists represent 
forms and situations that may exist, yet 
they possess an interest, arising from the 
reasonableness of the combinations, 
which places them in a different class 


of art from that which considers the ex- 


actness of resemblance as the chicfest 
excellence. 
FEMALE CHARACTERISTIC. 

We should certainly soon not know 
any more what beauty is, if it were in 
the power of the belles to make one ano- 
ther agly. 

THE DREADED. 

Nothing is more Ureaded than what is 
Icast dreadful,—death. 

THE ASSUMING. 

Who would believe it ?—That wrang- 
ling old woman, who for some time play- 
ed the praying-sister, and is a little out 
of her mind, fancies herself an imme- 
diate descendant from heaven, and that 
her name is—Philosophy. 

THOMAS EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

‘rhomas, the father of Archibald, the 
prcsent carl, was a very eccentric genius, 
aun excellent mechanic, a good chemist, 
und engineer. ‘The most important of 
his mechanical works, was his seizing 
the bold idea of conducting water from 
the Pentland-hills, near Edinburgh, up 
tu the crest of the eminence on which 
the castle is built. In this grand under- 
taking he was assisted by his friend the 
Rev. Doctor Webster. When every 
thing was prepared, the lords of the ses- 
sion, and municipal authorities of Edin- 
burgh, assembled, and went in grand 
procession, to give eclat to the opening 
of the works, and confer a public honor 
upon the illustrious genius who had 
planned and executed this benevolent 
work. Upon a signal given, the water- 
works were sct in motion; and, to the as- 
tonishment and delight of applauding 
thousands, appeared in abundance at 
each appointed place. Pleased with the 
complete success of his undertaking, 
his lordship, tapping Doctor Webster 
on the shoulder, said, “* Well, Doctor, 
after having sent water up-hill, don’t 
you think I might ride through hell 
without being singed?” ‘I'o which 
strange question, put to him in the 
hearing of the high and low, the reverend 
gentleman gravely yet facetiously re- 
plied: “If you attempt it, my lord, 
you had better provide similar water. 
works, and set them playing upon you.” 
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ON CERTAIN POETS, 
It happens to me exactly as to poste. 
rity: I cannot retain the names of the 
greater part of our best modern poets, 


DURATION OF LIFE, 

Our life lasts seventy years, or at most 
cighty: Happy might many an author 
deem himself, if he could apphy this 
aphorism to the best of his works. 


HATRED AND LOVE. 
Hatred is at least an honest passion, 
—while love is too often a hypocrite. 
DISTRESS. 
Distress is an excellent school-mis- 
tress: But no man likes to pat himseli 
under her tuition. 


SENDING CHALLENGES IN INDIA. 

A most gratifying instance of the phir 
losophical administration of ihe laws: 
was recently shewn, in a trial in the Re- 
corder’s Court at Bombay, on an infor- 
mation filed by the King’s Advocate-Ge- 
neral against an officer of the 17th reg 
ment of Light Dragoons, for sending a 
challenge to Charles Norris, esq. magis- 
trate at Kaira, in consequence of his hav- 
ing pronounced judgment according te 
the law, on some followers of the Tegi- 
ment, who had cut down fruit-trees be- 
longing to the natives. 


Rex vy. Capt. Adams. 

Mr. Norris, on his examination, stated 
that Mr. Dunlop, the collector, had arrest- 
ed a party of fellows, caught in the act of 
cutting down a rayen tree in Sundana. 
Mr. Norris examined them, and they eon- 
fessed that they had cut the tree, and had 
been apprehended by the villagers. Hesen- 
tenced them to be flogged, and imprisoned 
five days,—a punishment specified in the 
reguiations, which Mr. Norris was swore 
to observe. ‘The prisoners were natives. 
In the course of the day, when the ser- 
tence was pronounced, Lieut. Darcy, of 
the 17th regiment, sent a dragoon-serjeant 
to Mr. Norris, to enquire whether it was 
true that some of his men were in gaol? 
Mr. Norris told him they had been guilty 
of an irregularity, and must be punished, 
but would be released in a few days. Lieut. 
Darcy afterwards remonstrated with Mr. 
Norris against the sentence. The latter 
told him the nature of the offence ; that 
the kerney or rayentree produced a yel- 
low fruit, much eaten by the natives, and 
was planted near their villages. Mr. 
Darcy said, that if Mr. Norris persisted in 
ordering the men to be flogged, he would 
not act as one geutieman onght towards 
apother. Mr, Norris answered, that what- 
ever opinion Mr. Darcy might form, he 
should not act in his conscience as an ups 
right man, if he did pot do his duty, aud 

direct 
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direct the law to take its course. Two 
days afterwards, Capt. Adams came to the 
house of Mr. Norris, and delivered a mes- 
save to him in the name of Mr. Darcy, 
saying, that that gentleman thought him- 
seif entitled to demand satisfaction, and 
he came tu demand it. Mr. Norris sent 
Capt. Robertson to Capt. Adams with a 
letter. Capt. Robertson proved that he 
delivered this letter to Capt. Adams; and, 
in a conversation with that gertleman, 
told him that Mr. Norris was bound by 
his office to do his duty; that the act for 
which he was challenged was an official 
act; and that if he answered it, he wonld 
sive up the independence of his office, 
which he was bound and sworn to uphold. 
Capt. Adams said, he thought the challenge 
could not be withdrawn till Mr. N. would 
yecede to one or other of two conditions: 
t. To express his sorrow for having flog- 
zed the men; or, 2. To agree te remune- 
rate them. Capt. Robertson said, in his 
mind, these conditions could not be agreed 
to; but be would communicate them to 
Mr. Norris. 

After the evidence for the crown was 
closed, Mr. Woodhouse addressed the 
court on behalf of the defendant, Capt. 
Adams. The Recorder summed up the 
evidence, and the jury, in half an hour, re- 
turned a verdiet of Guitty, but recom- 
mended the defendant strongly to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the court. 

Rex v. Lieut. Darcy. 

The same evidence was ma uced against 
this defendant, and the jury pronounced a 
verdict of GuiLTY, with a recommendation 
to the mercy of the court. 

On the 6th of November, the defendants 
were brought up for the judgment of the 
court. The Advocate-General said, he had 
received the orders of government to ask 
lor as lenient a sentence as the court could 
consider consistent with what was required 
by the nature of the offence. He therefore 
prayed, in the benevolent spirit of the Bri- 
- law, for judgment tempered with 

rey, 

The Recorder delivered the sentence in 
a0 Impressive and animated manner, on 
the great impropriety of the conduct of 
the defendants, He applanded the con- 
= of Mr. Norris, He had made an offer 

0 ¢rop the whole affair, on their merely 
withdrawing the challenge, which, how- 
ever, to that moment remained unrevoked. 
He also highly praised the very honourable 
- conciliatory condact of Capt. Robert- 
cane NP nn in apportioning the 
mecalian punishment, the court felt a 
' Ny awful responsibility ; that the 
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court had highly praised the conduct of 
the prosecutor, and had held out the assn- 
rance, that he would find in that court, 
and in the law, protection in the exercise 
of his just anthority. That, if that pledge 
were not made good ; if the gentlemen in 
judicial situations should feel that such in- 
sults to their anthority by the military offi- 
cers were not efficiently repressed, he must 
expect that, on repetition of such insults, 
(and he could not doubt that they would, 
if this went off with a slight punishment, 
be beth soon imitated, and frequently re- 
peated,) the provincial magistrates, feeling 
that they had no efficient protection in the 
government, nor in that court, would be 
induced to protect themselves from fus- 
ther insults; and, whatever fatal conse- 
quences might follow, would be the direct 
and natural consequences of the ill-timed 
jenity of that court in this case, and would 
thas be justly imputable to himself and the 
other judges, who were now called upon, 
with him, to repress such scenes, by the 
example then to be afforded. That the 
court, however, attended to the difference 
of climate between this country and Eng- 
land, and to the effeet of lengthened impri- 
sonment here. That they had also attend- 
ed to the particular season of the year at 
which the sentence was pronounced; that 
the sentence was therefore fixed at the 
period of eleven months’ imprisonment.” 
THE MERRY-MAKER, 

Nothing can put me more out of hu- 
mour than what is called a merry-maker: 
—such a fellow deserves his name with 
about the same right that a lady of 
pleasure — her’s. 

HONOUR. 

Parvus should have robbed you of 
your honour? What strange complaint, 
my good Ariste! What have you now 
really no more honour left? Parvus has 
scandalized and calumniated you: but 
such people as believe the scandalizer 
and calumniator, surely cannot have 
your honour in their possession. 

CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DISSOLUTE. 

Man is generally much pleased to be- 
hold the ills he owes to his debaucheries 
visited upon other men, who are froe 
from similar excesses ; and nothing gives, 


-for example, a drunkard greater plea- 


sure, than if he perceives a water- 
drinker with a red nose. 
THE UNFORTUNATE SATIRIST. 
Poor Mevius ! with his witless satires, 
he makes every fool his enemy, and not 
a single wise man his friend, 
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NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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HISTORY of the Republic of Ve- 
nice, has appeared, from the pen of 
Count Daru.—The History of Venice 
has been often written, but, until the 
French armies conquered and annihi- 
lated it, no history could be otherwise 


than imperfect. ''he whole of the archives . 


of this celebrated republic fell into the 
hands of the French, who sent them to 
Paris; and it was in consulting these 
authentic documents, that Count Daru 
found the materials for his important 
work. The mysterious policy of the coun- 
cil of Ten, and the still more myste- 
rious system of the State Inquisition, 
are now for the first time brought before 
the public eye in all their horrors. No 
ove can doubt the truth of the details, 
for they are their own historians ; and, 
at a period when the Jesuits are being 
re-established, and the Inquisition re- 
vived, it may not be unimportant to 
transcribe a few of the laws which go- 
verned the tribunal of Blood. The origi- 
nal manuscript is dated June 23, 1454, 
and is thus headed, We, the state- 
inquisitors, baving to establish our sta- 
tutes, for us and for our successors, decree; 
All the regulations and orders of the 
tribunal shall be written by one of us. 
No secretary shall be employed, except- 
ing for copying mandates, to be exe- 
cuted without initiating him in the se- 
crets of the council.” The tribunal 
shall have the greatest number possible 
of chosen observers, (spies,) as well 
amongst the nobility, as amongst the 
people, and the monks. ‘They may be 
promised rank and honours, and ex- 
emption from paying taxes ; and, if they 
are in debt, or accused of any criminal 
offence, they may be giyen a safe con- 
duct, but for eight months only; and to 
be renewed, if their information continues 
to merit it. 

* Four of these explorers (spies) shall 
be constantly attached, without its being 
known to each other, to the hotel of each 
of the foreign ambassadors residing in 
this city, to render an account of all that 
passes, and of those who come and go. 

“If they cannot succecd in penetrating 
the ambassador's secrets, orders must he 
given to some Venetian exile to endea- 
vour to obtain an asylum in his palace ; 
and measures shall be taken so that he 
shall not be troubled, but, on the contra- 

ry, rewarded according to his services, 
“The secretarics of the respective em- 
bassices must be gained, if possible, in 
offering them 100 crowns per month; 
simply fur reycaling the communications 





that a noble Venctian may have with. 


the minister. These overtures must be 
made by a monk or a Jew : these fellows 
sneak in every-where. 

“ Whenever the senate nominates an 
ambassador to a foreign court, the tri- 
bunal will send for him, and order him 
to dive into the secrets of the prinec, 
and find out the reports of his ambassa- 
dor at Venice : he will make these com- 


munications to the tribunal, without. 


mentioning them in bis dispatches to 
government. 


“ Independent of this precaution, simi- 


lar instructions will be given to bis secre- . 


_taries; who are besides directed to ac- 


quaint the tribunal, if their master de- 


mands or accepts anything for himself 


or friends. 

“ When the tribunal shall have judged 
the death of any one necessary, the exe- 
cution shall never be public. He shall 
be secretly drowned, at night, in the ca- 
nal Orfano. | 

“* Every two months the letter-box for 
Rome shall be brought, and the letters 
opened, to see what the Papists are doing. 

“The Governors of Cyprus and Can- 
dia are authorized, secretly, to take 


away the life of any person they think 
dangerous. 


“Ifa noble Venetian reveals to the ) 


tribunal that proposals have been niade 
him from an ambassador, he shall be au- 


thorized to carry on the correspondence ;.. 


~ 


and, when the fact is ascertained, the in- . 


termediate agent shall be secretly drown- © 


ed, provided it be neither the ambassa- 
dor himself, nor his secretary of legation, 
but a person one may feign not to know. 

“If, for any offence whatever, a patri- 
cian seeks an asylum in the palace of a 
foreign minister, care must be taken to 
kill him there without delay. 

‘“An exile cannot be recalled, except 
he reveals some secrets, or procures the 
arrest, or kills another criminal; but he 
can only be pardoned, entirely, -in the 
case where the person he. kills is more 
important than himself.” 

We will not extend our quotations: 
these will suffice to shew the merits 
and demerits of this weak and wicked 
government, even the virtues of which 
were stained by the considerations of 
sordid interest. Hence its glorious resist- 
ance to the popes in the plenitude of 
their power, and its decree, in 176%, 
against the increase of the real property 
of the church: it is, mutatis mutandis, our 
statute of mortmain. 

It will readily be seen, that this is a 
most 
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st 1m vortant work’; 4 00 manuscripts 
eo wi consulted for it ; and we may 
salely. pronounce it a: well-written and 


complete History of the Republic of 


Venice. 
—___———- 
An Historical Essay on the Temporal 
Power of the Popes, and the Abuses 
they have made of their Spiritual Go- 


vernment, has made its appearance.—- 


An account of the abuses committed 
by the popes, in their spiritual ministry, 
published in a Catholic country, is natu- 
rally calculated to excite surprise. What 
new Fra. Paolo have we, who dares, un- 


blushingly, attack the infallible head of 


ihe church? The preface tells us, that 
“the Spanish manuscript was:sent from 
Saragossa, where it was discovered in 
1809.” This flimsy veil was‘soon rent; it 
was evidently not the production ‘of 
either. Spanish monk or friar, but of a 
man, who, if not free, had been, at least, 
long acquainted with the principles and 


practice of civil and religious freedom; » 


and at length the certitude fixed upon 


M. Dannou, a-distinguished member of © 


the Eustitute. We would willingly give 
a specimen of the papal borrors traced 
by this masterly hand, but the work is so 
full of them, that we are at a loss where 
to choose. We will take the portrait of 
Sextus the Pifth. 

“The successor of Gregory XIII. was 
ihe too-famous Sextus tho Fifth, a san- 
guinary old man, who knew not how to 
govern save by the executioner, and 
who, without any Advantage to the holy 
see, hy his bulls sowed troubles in other 
kingdoms. He professed a high es- 
teem for Henry I. of France, and Eliza- 
heth of England, and excommunicated 
them both, He dreaded and detested 
Philip LL. of Spain, and wished to get 
Naples from him; yet seconded him 
against Elizabeth ; and, by a solemn 
bull, made him a present of England, 
and declared Elizabeth an usurper, here- 
tic, &e. and ordered the English to join 
the Spaniards in dethroning her. How- 
“ver, Philip failed in his enterprise, and 
* Pope rejoiced at it nearly as much as 
‘lizabeth; and he recommended her 
* carry the war into the heart of Spain. 
be bs spite of his aversion and contempt 
kine ~ weaguers, he anathematized the 
a “avarre, and the prince of Condé, 
a Ig — au impious and bastard 
~~ : be apsed heretics, eneinies of God 
inte — and, releasing all their sub- 
ee ane their allegiance, declared 
all Fi a their descendants deprived of 
mae ‘, and incapable of ever pos- 
amet principality. This bull 
of pomtifias by a most insolent display 

iieal power; superior to all the 
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‘out violating the truth of Wistory. 
. Englishmen, we blush for the iniquities 


statesmen of the present day. 
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potentates of the earth, for hurling infidel 
princes from the thronc, and precipi- 
tating them into the abyss, as the mi- 
nisters of Lucifer.’ The king of Na- 
varre, (afterwards Henry 1V.) acted 
like Elizabeth. He excommunicated the 
pope, in his turn, and Sextus praised this 
courageous resistance, and threw him- 
sclf into the arms of Henry. He ordered 
Henry III. to appear before him in two 
months. The king of Navarre advised 
resistance. ‘ We must conquer or perish,” 
saidhe. A bishop of Chartres laughed at 
these censures, and said ‘ they had lost 
their virtue, being frozen in passing the 
Alps.’ But the poignard of Jacques 
Clement was more efficacious; and, if we 
may credit the Leaguers, Pope Sextus, in 
his joy, compared the act to the incar. 
nation of the Word, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The esteem of the public for this work 
is stich, that it*has gone through four 
large editions in a few months. 


—— 


The Ulistory of Joan d’Are, Maid of 
Orleans, has appeared, by M. Lt Brun 
DES CHARMETTES.—This is a French 
national work; and, at a period when 
the politics of England, aided by her 
arms, endeavour to exert an undue in- 
fluenee over France, it is no bad set-off 
to produce a popular work, in which the . 


. English might be painted in the most 


odious and contemptible colours, with- 
As 


of our country ; and would wish the facts 
buried in cternal oblivion. Yet we can- 


“not but admire the patriotism of M, des 


Charmettes in bringing them forward. 
May it be a living Jesson to certain 
The au- 
thor has collected, fromthe various public 
libraries and collections. of archives, 
every thing that concerns his heroine ; 
“but, whether she was inspired or not,” - 
he says, ‘‘ he leaves in doubt; and wishes 
his readers to 

‘¢ Confess the Almighty just; 
And, what we can’t unriddile, learn to 

trust.” 

—— 


Picturesque Promenades in Constan- 
tinople, and on the Banks ‘of the Bos- 
phorus, have been published, by Colonet 
PERTUISIER, Who was attached to the 
French embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 
—To write a learned work is much less 
difficult than to write an elegant or an 
interesting one; for the former, the au- 
thor has only to go and rummage over 
the immense stores of the royal library, 
and he is sure to find an abundance of 
materials relative to his subject, me it 

what 
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what it may. ‘These, thrown into notes 
at the bottom of his pages, give the 
work an air of learning,—just as the 
beard gives the goat an air of gravity. 
Tocompose the latter, the author, already 
rich in classic lore, insensibly blends it 
with the stores of his own imagination, 
makes them both tend to one point, and 
form a whole, so harmonious in its parts, 
that the modern portion wears the august 
form of antiquity, aad the ancient as- 
sumes all the charms of novelty. Such, 
in afew words, is the character of the 
“Picturesque Promenades” of Colonel 
Pertuisicr. ‘The shores of the Bospho- 
rus is classic ground, and he treads them 
as aclassic. And what recollections does 
not Byzantinm furpish! What virtues 
and what vices have not adorned and 
disgraced the capital of Thrace! Every 
thing in its excess may be found in its 
history, from the grossest superstition 
to the wildest heathenism, — virtues 
of the most splendid order, shaded by 
vices the most execrable ; and Colonel 
Pertuisier, in his Walks, fails not to 
brmg them to our recollection with 
such ease and grace, that we scarcely per- 
ecive he has digressed trom his subject. 
Asa poet and philosopher, he rambles 
through the city of wonders, and describes 
all he sees with the hand of a master; 
so that we scarcely needed his atlas, 
magnilicent as it is, to bring the scenes 
in perspective before our eyes. ‘The 
atlvantages of his situation enabled him 
to form a more correct judgment than 
many other travellers of the objects 
before him ;—the laws, manners, and cus- 
tums, of the people, fur instance. We 
funcy, from the report of travellers, that 
all ‘Turkish women are as slaves to their 
husbands,—that they are locked-up, and 
"dare not stir anywhere. Colonel P. 
convinces us to the contrary, although 
he is far from drawing a flattering por- 
trait of conjugal happiness; yet, when 
the ladies can walk in the streets, and 
take an excursion into the fields, at- 
tended only by a child, and protected 
from the valgar gaze by a thick veil, 
we are tempted to conclude, that they 
are not quite so broken in spirit, quite 
so bent to the system of passive obe- 
dience, as we imagined. We are almost 
inclined, on reading the pages of Co- 
lonel P. to conclude, that polygamy, 
whether forbidden or not by Scripture, 
is some preservation from the wanton 
aberrations of lawless love. The ‘Turk 
seeks not to ruin the peace of his neigh- 
bour’s family ; he is content with the 
Variety supplied by his own; aud to such 
an excess is what he conceives modesty 
carried to in Inm, that no one must ask 
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him after the health of his wife, even if 
she is in the straw: he regards the very 
allusion to such a circumstance as an 
insult to her virtue. This excessive 
delicacy of the Orientals is beautifully 
illustrated by Montesquieu, in his 
Persian Letters. In Europe, no sooner 
is the marriage-ceremony performed 
than it is consummated, and the bride 
uublushingly receives visits on the mor- 
row. In Persia her blushes are spared ; 
none can tell the day, the hour, or month, 
when she becomes the pertner of her 
Jord’s bed. What a lesson for Europeans! 

In addition to a careful and accurate 
description of every thing rare and cu- 
rious in Constantinople, and on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, which will in- 
terest all classes of readers, and he read 
at all times with pleasure, he gives us 
a ravishing descriptiqan of ‘Therapia, 
known to the ancients under the name 
of Pharmacias, Dappaxias xoreres, Gulph 
of Poisons; because, said they, it was 
there that Medza depasited her poisons. 
His description of the modern Greeks, 
though it bears not the character of their 
antique glory, yet shews them far from 
being so lost to that sense of independent 
feeling which the intriguing agents of 
the British government would lead us 
to believe: they retain still the sentiment 
of what once they were: the language 
of Homer and Demosthenes has come 
down to them witb the traditions of 
their former glory. Subjected to the 
Turks, and the unwilling slaves of ty- 
rants, they are impatient to break their 
chains. Napoleon would have done it 
for them ; Alexander promised it them ; 
but England judged it better to rivet 
them stronger:—after inviting them to 
burst their bonds, she gives them up to 
the vengeance of their oppressors. To 
those who fancy that the Janguage ol 
Homer and Anacreon is forgotten tho 
author offers a rich treat, in specimens 
of modern Greek poetry not unworthy 
of her best days. At present, however, 
modern Greek is not a fixed language; 
its affinity to its classic parent is great, 
but it has become dctormed by the t- 
troduction of Turkish and European 
words. With the exception of these, it 
is easy, as Colonel Pertuisier shews, to 
bring most of its expressions back to 
a classic standard; and what may Wwe 
not hope, when we find a certain degree 
of the liberty of the press existing even 
at Constantinople, and modern Grecks 
translating English works into their 
native tongue. We need mention but 
one family, that of Nanos, in which 
literary talent scems hereditary. One ot 
the sons, now invested with the “— 
an 
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tant functions of chargé des affaires of 
the Sublime Porte at the court of 
France, bas already translated Mitford, 


and is now occupied on a transiation of | 


Gillies’ History of the World, though he 
bas scarcely reached his tw enty-fifth year. 

Of the atlas to the work a few words 
vuly is necessary to be said. Indepen- 
dient of the value of the plates for the il- 
lastration of the work, they are ¢x- 
ecuted with such care, as to be worthy of 
trauung for au apartment, 

—<—>— 

The Theory of Public Credit, has ap- 

peared, fiom the pen of the CHEVALIER 
Hennet.—-This wok is,the very reverse 
of many, in which the title is the best part 
of the work; for, in this, it is the worst. 
jt isnot a theory of public credit that M. 
Hennet gives us; butrather the history 
of its progress in France and England. 
He traces it from the cradle, if one may 
use the expression, and follows it through 
allits mazes, till it arrived at that colos- 
sal height, of which former ages, and 
even the seventeenth century, had not 
the most remote idea. Credit is a bold 
creation, and the child of liberty ; and 
such is the sympathy between parent 
aud child, that the slightest attack on 
the former is sensibly felt by the latter. 
In England, public credit takes its date 
from the glorious Revolution in 1688. 
sefore that period there was no credit, 
because there was no public faith, and 
because the will of the ‘king was para. 
mount to the laws. Despotism may 
beast the power to oppress and destroy, 
but the hand of liberty alone is really 
mighty ; and if Kings only knew their 
true interest, they would wiilingly fore- 
so every particle of despotism. <A free 
people will give a thousand times mare 
legally, than despotism and tyranny, 
With all their racks and-chains, would 
ever extort, 

The history of the French finances is 
curious. ‘The grand resource of all the 
monarchs, from Hugh Capet to Louis 
AVI. was the creation and’sale of offi- 
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ces ;and Mr, Pitt was never so ingeni-+ 
ous in discovering new objects of taxa 
tion, as the French government was io 
inventing new offices, for the purpose 
of raising temporary supplies. ‘These 
offices were hereditary; and Mr. H. 
proves, frum authentic documents, that 
they were often sold at two years’ pur- 
chase. Sully, unable to eradicate the 
evil, confirmed their perpetuity, and 
levied a tax on them annually of one- 
sixticth part of the price of the ofiice, 
This tax was not compulsory; but, if not 
paid, the places escheated to the crown. 
Tu give an idea of the ridiculous natare 
of many of the offices thus purchased 
and patenteed, the author gives an edict 
of Louis XLV. which runs thus: * Louis, 
by the grace of God, &c. we have 
created, &c. by our Ictters-patent the 
office of hay-salesman; inspectors of 
breaking-up old ships and boats; wines 
tasters ; mud-rakers; examiners of the 
tongues of swine, to ascertain whether 
they did not die of disease ; of calves; but- 
ter-inspectors, cheese-tasters, &c.’ Many 
of these places entitled the parties to 
precedence, and conferred the rank of 
nobility, which entitled them to an ex- 
emption of taxes. Colbert suppressed 
many, yet left 46,780; and Necker, in 
1781, ecuumerated 3,780 offices which 
couterred nobility. The Revolution was 
wanting, to reot out this enormous evil. 

The History of the Finances of M. 
Hennet is the best history of the carses 
of the French Revolation that has been 
published; every fact has been selected 
from the archives of the minister of 
Finance; they are all authentic, and 
form a most curious inass of information, 
Which no other person could have ¢ol- 
lected. A translation of the work inte 
English,isa desideratum which, we hope, 
wilt soon be supplied. His historical 
view of the English finances, though 
drawn from the best sources, is less in- 
teresting to us; but forms a very proper 
supplement and object of comparison ia 
the original. 
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STANZAS, 


bys I fotget, oh, heavenly light ! 
San an I forget those eyes so bright, 
aming love and young delight ? 


Oh, never, never, 


C 
ae I forget the deep-brown hair, 


ich : 
nae o’er thy forehead fair, 
C'eung transport unaware ? 


Oh, never, never. 


3 


Can I forget the lovely glow 
On thy soft cheek ; or the pure snow 
Which heaves with Pity’s breath below ? 
Oh, never, never. 
But more, far more, th’ exalted mind, 
That living fountain, where I find 
All that is noble, all that’s kind :— 
Oh, ‘can I ever 
All these forget? Oh, heavens! forget ?— 
I cee, I feel, them glowing yet, 
Pole-stars are these which never set. 
No, never, never. 
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DUDONE'S PREDICTION.—AN ECLOGUE, 
P BY S. E. WILLIAMS, 


[In « grove in the neighbourhood of Do- 
dona, a town in Epivé, stood a temple 
sacred to Jupiter, which pussessed the 
power of prophecy; and oracles were 
trequently delivered there by the sacred 
oaks and doves, Near this temple were 
a stream and fountain of cool water, 
which had the power of igniting what- 
ever touched them; and here resided 
Wodone, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Europa.—** Totnes (says Leland) was 
formerly Dodones.” Ancient history 
and legends say, that Brute aud his 
Druids landed at ‘Totnes, Wesicote, 
Geoffry of Monmouth, and Hevilan, 
quoted by Camden, say that Brutus, the 
tamous ‘Trojan, landed there; which is 
corroborated by a tradition, attached 
for ages to a large rock in the town, that 
Brutus first set foot on it, on bis landing 
in Britain, and it was thence called 
Brutus’ stone. * When Brute and his 
Druids (says a learned and ingenions 
gentleman) sailed up the river Dart, 
seeing the promontory now called Dart- 
ington-hill covered with oaks, they na- 
turally exclaimed, Aocdwvnz, Aodayn;! 
meaning the Temple of Dodone; and, 
as soon as they had settled, they built a 
temple in the most sequestered part of 
the grove, near a beautifal fountain, 
the remains of which are yet discernible, 
and dedicated it to Dodone, to whom 
they sacrificed, as the presiding goddess 
of their tortunes.]* 

War from the mad’ning town’s discordant 

noise, 

Where tumult revels in her empty joys ; 

What time meek Evening draws her dusky 

veil,— 

And crystal dew-drops down her mantle steal. 

Eve! tor whom Dart more silent rolls his 

stream, 

Or sleeps enamour’d of her sober beam ; 

On his luxuriant banks 1 trod the glade, 

lo where Dodone rests in holy shade. 

The sun’s last rays had left the peacetul scene; 
No quivering zephyr broke the blest serene ; 
The hum ot toil had sunk as vesper rose; 

Toll’d had the solemn knell! of day’s repose ; 

‘The blackbird long had lull’d his mellow lay ; 

Hlush’d was each carol, still was every spray; 

‘The beetle’s buzz forsook the verdant vale, 

And c’en the whisp’ring reeds forgot their tale. 
tlere, as in Contemplation wrapt, 1 stood 

Upon the bosky margin of the flood, 

Aconce a lambent radiance, brighter far 
‘Than Phebus shoots from his meridian car, 
Burst trom yon wood. A fair celestial sprite 
Kode on the silv’ry stream of liquid light: 
She wav'd her wand amidst her bright attire, 

then sang in strains that warbled like the lyre : 

* Every tradition on this most curious sub- 

ject is worthy of being transferred to our pages; 
sid we shall feel ourselves greatly obliged, if 
this intelligent correspondent will do us the 
tevour to collect and ansmit them.—Ev. 
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‘* What pensive wanderer of the Muse’s train, 

*¢ Seeks the lone ghadows of Dodone’s fane? 

**Ouce, mid these darksome haunts and yoc,! 
groves, | 

‘* Attentive thousands heard my plaintive 
doves ? i 

‘¢Once thrill’d the Fates from my prophetic 
shell, 

«¢ And wond’ring nations trembled at my spell, 

*But, ah! long has the with’ring willow 
spread . : ’ 

‘« Its bending branches o’er my drooping head; 

** My guardian oak the rustling tempest heaves, 

*s And scatters o’er the wild my bed of leaves, 

‘*Beho!d where yon tall turrets proudly rise, 

** And pierce with golden points the azure 
skies, 

‘** There Brute first landed with his Trojan host, 

‘*And Romans fix'’d their standards on my 
coast, ' . 

** Mix’d their bold blood with Britain’s noble 
race, 

‘* And native virtue reared with classic grace. 
** These are my sons! my &rst, my darling, 
pride, 

** Whom Heav’n protect,and every good betide. 
‘Once Fortune smil’d upon my favourite 

walls, | 
*¢ And wealth and honour crown’d my trophied 
halls ; 
“Fair Commerce laugh’d upon my crowded 
strand, 
** And Ceres strew'd her gifts with bounteous 
hand. 
‘¢ At length, alas !—be curst the evil hour! 
‘A charter came, conferred by regal pow’r : 
«* With open arms my Sons received.the prize, 
‘And rent with grateful shouts the echoing 
skies. 
“* But, as the sweetest plant may poison yield, 
** As lurks the adder in the sunny field; 
‘* From its fair folds the asp Corruption sprangy 
‘* And tore their bosoms with its venom’d fang. 
*¢ All, all, must perish ! soon or late must tura 
** With equal lot to all the fatal urn : 
‘‘ The fragrant lily, and the noxious weed, 
‘* Must droop and wither in the hour decreed j 
«© And barren deserts, and a fruitful clime, 
** Fall to the sickle of resistless Time. — 
‘* But, years roll on! my golden reign 1e- 
turns ! “ 
“* Again sweet incense on my altar burps, 
‘s Again the oaken wreath adorns my br owSs 
** And vernal foliage hangs upon my boughs. 
** See lovely Peace her olive chaplet weave, 
‘* And Truth and Freedom bless the sacred 
wreath 5 ' 
** With buoyant step the graceful maids ad- 
vance, 
‘‘ And consecrate my regions as they dance; 
** While Plenty, blooming like the orient morn, 
‘* Flings her choice blessings from her lib’ral 
horn. 
‘< Hear,—nor discredit my prophetic song! 
**No more shall charter’d fools my people 
wrong, ; . 
** But curst Corruption shall my vengeance feel, 
** And spurn’d, detested, die beneath m heel. 
** Dethron’d, no more shall ranc’rous iscord 
reign, 
And place and pension perish with. thei 
gucen, 
‘No 

















— hall old feuds revi 
ed attorney shall old feuds revive, 

 aehen tie vitals of my children thrive ; 

& But, sheath’d the bloody blade of social strife, 

“ No edge shall sharpen but the carving knife. 

«Qn annual turtles shall my heroes dine, 

«¢ And quaff, with mutual pledge, their joyous 
wines , ’ ; 

« The old no more with loud invective rail, 

«But tell, unwearied, their twice-told tale ; 

«* My matroas too, with pictur’d troops, shall 
aise é 

«Their harmless conflict on the field of baize ; 

‘Nor their bold chieftains, warlike Basto- 
Ponto 

Dread the fell stoop of kite-like Quo War- 
Tanto. , 

“No more shall ru/es and motions break their 
rest, 

Nor dire Maxdamus rear his hated crest 5 

«« But round the laurel shall the olive twine, 

« And loyal is with oufs in friendship join, 

«Henceforth when Sol behind yon hill retires, 

‘And lights the crimson west with gentler 
fires 

« Celestial elves that shun his furious rays 

‘Shall on my stream’s smooth surface spore 
tive play ; 

« Then, undisturb’d, shall Fancy’s vot’ry rove, 
“And woo the Muse amidst my hallow’d 
grove.”” 

She sang! and Echo sweet prolong’d her 
tone, 
Then sank the phantom to her shady throne. 
—a a 
MY MISTRESS’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
True poets move, said Horace long agoy 
Their auditors to Thebes, or Jericho; 
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But how much more does my fair girl excel, 
Who wafts me by aglance from heav’n to hell? 


How stale and flat e’en eloquence appears | 
But she at once rivets my ravish’d ears: 
Nor could great Cicero, with all his art, 
Carry such prompt conviction to my ‘heart. 


No music can like her my passions sway, 

She thrills each chord with rapture or dismay ¢ 

Keener than Hamlet's friends, she knows 
each stop,— 

From lowest note e’en to my compass top. 


She’s thus my poet, orator, musician, 
And could—O, might I hope she would !—be 
' also my physician ! 
Seem Sh ee 
SONNET TO BONAPARTE, 


Anp art thou fled ! whose bright and towering 
Star 
Startled the nations with portentous light, 
Whose meteor-fire shot thro’ the despot 
night 
A dread of woe, that shook the earth afar ? 
Was it thy hand let slip the dogs of war, 
That feasted long and fiercely on the fight 2 
No! ’twas the envy of thine eagle’s height, 
Mounting in fame beyond what despots dare. 


Now (awful change) thine is the ocean rock, 
The vulture, and the chain. Thou art the 
thing 
That poets feign’d, Yield not to sorrowing : 
Great in thyself, refuse to be their mock. 
Thou hasttriumph’d o’er them : ’tis enoughe 
Nor sighs 
To shame the Genius of thy victories. 
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To Mr. Joun Simpson, of Birmingham, 
plater ; for a Method of constructing 
Spring-hooks, or Woodcock-eyes, used 
for Coach Harness. 

HS improved method of construct- 

ing spring-hooks, or woodcock- 
eyes, used for various parts of coach- 
harness, consists in a particular method 
of applying the spring which is to keep 
the moveable part of the spring-hook, 
or woodcock-eye, in its proper position. 

In the common spring-hook, or wood- 

cock-eye, as heretofore constructed, the 

sud spring is applied withinside the eye 
or loop, whereby it is exposed to injury, 
and is liable tobe clogged with dirt and 
ust, and then it will neither effectually 
close the moveable part of the eye into 
ls proper position, nor allow the same 
tobe properly opened. In the improved 
method, the spring is applied at the back 

Part of the joint, on which the moveable 

Part turns, and is so lodged withitra hol- 

“W or cavity, formed in the shank of 

the spring-hook, or woodcock-eye, that 

MosTHLY Mas. No, 880. 


the spring is protected from being clog- 
ged by dirt, or being diverted trom its 
proper direction. 
re ed 
To Mr. Ricuarp Biakemore, of Mel- 
lingriffith Works, and JouN JAMES, of 
Lower Redbrook, Gloucestershire; for 
“Amorphous Metal Plates, and like- 
wise a Method of erystalizing, or 
rendering crystallizable, the Surface of 
Tin Plates, or Iron or Copper Plates. 
‘The process of rolling and preparing 
the iron or copper plates or sheets for the 
reception of the amorphous metal, by 
the application of which the amorphous 
metal plates are produced, is the same 
as that ordinarily used in the manufac. 
ture of tin plates. ‘The process also of 
uniting the amorphous metal to the sheet 
or plate of iron or copper, so as to pro- 
duee the amorphous metal plate, is the 
same as that adopted or in use at the tin- 
plate works, in the manufacture of tine 
plates, save only that there ix or may be 
some difference in the degree of heat or 
U temperature 
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temperature necessary to raise the amor- 
phous metal to a duo and proper state 
of fluidity, and to retain and regulate it 
in that state, and which can be ascer- 
tained and regulated only as the process 
or operation in its different stages pro- 
ceeds by the skill and ability of the 
workman employed at the tin-wash 
and grease-pots, ‘Phe patentees de- 
clare, that their invention or discovery 
consists in adding to the tin, whether 
erain, refined, or commion, used in the 
nanulaetare of tin-plates, ® mixture or 
alloy, of some or any other metal or 
semi-metal, capable of uniting infusion 
with tin, or of any two or more of such 
mctals or semi-metals, which said metals 
or semi-metals fuse, or become fluid, or, 
being ina state of fusion, cool, or be- 
come fixed at a different degree of heat 
or temperature from that of tin, and so 
that the quantity of such metals or semi- 
metals, so added to or alloyed with the 
tin, be sufficient, and not more than 
suflicient, to produce or leave on the 
surface of the sheet or plate, after the 
process is completed, evident and visible 
marks or impressious of crystallization. 
And the tin, when mixed or alloyed with 
such metals or semi-metals, or with any 
or either of them, is termed “ Amor- 
phous metal;” and the iron or copper 
sheets or plates, when covered or coated 
therewith, are termed “ Amorphous me- 
tal plates.” 

The metals or semi-metals that are 
found most convenient and proper for 
this purpose, are zinc, bismuth, copper, 
Jead, and brass, ‘The quantity or pro- 
portion of such metals or semi-metals 
to be added to or alloyed with the tin to 
make the amorphous metal, and to pro- 
duce the desired and certain effect of a 
pleasing, brilliant, and varied crystalli- 
zation in the amorphous metal plate, 
is variable, according to the degree or 
depth of crystallization desired, and also 
according to the general character and 
crystalline firure or appearance Which 
may from time to time be in vogue or 
called for, or suited to the taste, caprice 
and opinion, of the public, by whom the 
manulactured sood sare to he purchased 
orconsumed, ‘The quality of the block- 
tin, as it may be more or less pure, will 
also considerably influence as well the 
quantity and proportien of the alloy or 
mixture to be added, as also in deter. 
mining the particular metal or semi- 
metal, or the combinations thereof, most 
proper for prodvemyg beantitul and bril- 
Jiant crystals; much will also depend 


[Sept. 1, 
upon the nature of the heterogeneous 
substance or substances which ere al. 
ways found to be more or less combined 
with the block-tin as it comes from the 
smelter, It is therefore thought im- 
practicable to lay down or define an 
fixed proportion or proportions for the 
mixture of the metal or metals to be 
used in the composition of the amor- 
phous metal; experience, attention, and 
the skill and judgment of the practical 
operator, must, under a due consider- 
ation of the existing circumstances, re- 
gulate it. ‘The proportions hitherto 
used have varied from the twentieth 
part and upwards of alloy to each part 
of block-tin. And the effect of an im- 
proved crystallization will be produced, 
whether such mixture or alloy be intro- 
duced into or added to the tin, either by 
the mixture of the ores of the respective 
metals or semi-metals, or either of them, 
or otherwise, previous to, or in, the 
smelting of the block-tin before comage, 
or afterwards to the block, in the man- 
ver above described. 
Re 

To Mr. Joun Turner, of Birmingham, 

in the County of Warwick, Button- 

maker ; for certain Improvements in 

the plating of Copper or Brass, or a 

Mixiure of Copper and Brass, with 

pure or standard Gold, or Gold mized 

with a greater Portion of Alloy, and 
in the Preparation of the same for 
rolling into Sheets. 

Mr. ‘Turner first prepares ingots or 
pieces of copper or brass, or a mixture 
of copper and brass, in convenient lengths 
and sizes. He then cleans such ingots 
or pieces from impurity, and makes theit 
surfaces as level as may be; and pre- 
pares picces or plates of pure or standard 
gold, or gold mixed with a greater por- 
tion of alloy of the same, or nearly of 
the same sizes, as the ingots or pieces 
of metal, and of suitable strength or 
thickness. He places a piece of pure 
or standard gold, or gold mixed with a 
greater portion of alloy, upon an ingot, 
or piece of metal intended to be plated, 
and hammers and compresses them both 
together, so that they may have their 
surfaces as nearly equal to each other as 
possible; and then binds them together, 
either with wire, or by any other method, 
in order to keep them in the same po- 
sition during the process required to 
attach and combine them together. Af 
terwards he takes silver filings, or silver 
cut into strips, or pieces, or filings, oF 
strips of silver mixed with a portion of 

1 alloy, 
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alloy, either of which he mixes with 
borax, or any other salt or substance 
calculated to assist the fusion of the 
silver; of this mixture he takes a por- 
tion, and lays if upon and along the 
edge of the piece or plate of gold, and 
next to the ingot of metal, so that the 
said mixture of silver and borax, or 
other salt, may lie and rest upon the 
edge, or between the edges of the piece 
or plate of gold and the ingot of metal, 
Having thus prepared the two bodies, or 
metals of pure or standard gold, or gold 
mixed with a greater portion of alloy, 
and copper or brass, or a mixture of 
copper and brass, he places them upon 
a fire in a stove or furnace, &c. where 
they remain until the silver and borax so 
placed along the edges of the metals 
melt and become in a state of fusion, 
and until the adhesion to or combination 
of the gold with the metal is perfect. 
He then takes the ingot carefully out 
of the stove or furnace, &c. and by this 
precess the ingot is plated with gold, 
and prepared ready for rolling into sheets, 


——— 


Jo Ricuanp Ormropn, of AManchestcrs 
Tron- Founder ; for an Improvement in 
the Manufacturing of Copper, or other 
Metal Cylinders or Rollers, for Calico- 
Printing. 


These cylinders are made in the usual 
way: they are gencrally formed of copper 
or brass, or copper and brass united, and 
are cither cast or made from plates sol- 
dered together. The invention is equally 
applicable, whether the cylinders are 
formed in the one method or the other. 
He first places the cylinder for about a 
quarter of an hour in a mixture of oil 
Of vitriol and water, and he afterwards 
scours it well until every part is free 
from scale and dirt. After the cylinder 
is well cleaned, he places it on a man- 
drel of iron or steel, adapted as closely 
as possible to the hollow of the cylinder ; 
aud then passes the mandrel with the cy- 
linder fixed upon it through a collar of 
ron or steel: the diameter of the collar is 
something smaller than that of the sur- 
face of the cylinder ; the consequence of 
Which is, that, by the pressure resujting 
Irom this operation, the pores of the metal 
of which the cylinder is furmed are 
Closed, and the metal being made to 
aon upon the mandrel, be- 
ri : brouhout of one texture, and of 
pat and uniform hardaess and solidity. 
*4€ collar is fixed on a groove or bed 


lor : . ; 
ormed in this plate or standard, on the 
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side opposite that upon which the power 
is applied, and an opening in the plate 
corresponds with that of the collar. Col- 
Jars with apertures of different diameters 
may be placed, the opening iu the plate 
or standard being made at least equal to 
the opening of any of the collars. ‘The 
collar is about five inches in thickness, 
and the opening is made a little taper- 
ing, the diameter being something larger 
on the side opposite that upon which the 
power is applied than upon the other, 
and that end of the cylinder which is 
first inserted iu the collar is also made 
slightly to taper at the extremity. The 
mandrel, which is of course longer than 
the cylinder, and, with the cylinder upon 
it, is put into the collar on the side oppo- 
site to that upon which the power is ap- 
plied, and by the tapering of the end of 
the cylinder, and of the opening of the 
collar as above described, the extremity 
of the cylinder will just pass through the 
collar, a chain is connected at one ex- 
tremity with the moving power, and at 
the other with the mandrel by means ofa 
hook and socket, the end of the mandrel 
placed in the socket, aud a steel collar or 
pin passes through both, and thus con- 
nected the hook fits into a link of the 
chain. ‘The power being set in action, 
the mandrel, with the cylinder upon it, is 
drawn through the collar. ‘The cylinder 
in this operation is prevented from being 
forced off the mandrel by a slit or cavity 
made in the end of the mandrel, into 
which a projection inside the cylinder 
at its extremity is made to fit. The 
operation is repeated through successive 
collars, whose diameters gradually di- 
minish until the cylinder is brought toa 
proper state of smoothness and solidity. 
The number of operations must of 
course vary with the nature of the metal, 
the diameter of the cylinder, and other 
circumstances. ‘The power which Mr, 
O. uses for the above purpose is abouta 
hundred-horse power, estimated at the 
place where it acts upon the mandrel, 
The cylinders ave usually about twenty- 
six inches, and thirty-six inches, in 
length, before they are drawn through 
the collars, and the operation is gene- 
rally repeated until they are extended to 
the length of about thirty-two and forty- 
two inches. ‘Fhe diameter of the first 
collar is about one eighty-fourth part of 
an inch less than that of the outward 
surface of the cylinder; and of the se- 
cond collar; about one eighty-fourth of 
an inch less than that o {the first collar, 
aud so in succession. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS; and we earnestly 
solicit the Patentees to favour us with 
copies or extracts of their Specifications. 
J. W. Puipson, of Birmingham; for 

his improvement in manufacturing pipes, 

&c. for gas.—April 24. 

T. Wittcox, of Bristol, for a pneumatic 
stove for heating atmospheric air, and dif- 
fusing the same through houses, &ce.— 
April 28. 

J. Pincnpack, of Atherston, for his 
new method of making a machine for 
caiching flies and wasps.—May 1. 

R. Copcanpn, of Liverpool, for his new 
method of gaining power by new combi- 
nations of apparatus applicable to various 
purposes,—May 1. 

U. Hapvpock, of Mile-End, for his im- 


[Sept. 4, 
proved method of producing inflammable 
gas from pit-coal, superior in purity to any 
other inflammable gas.—May 4. 

W. SAWBRIDGE, of White Friars-lane, 
Coventry, for improvements on engine. 
looms for weaving figured ribbons.— 
May 6. 

H. Bootn, of Liverpool, for his im. 
proved method of propelling boats and 
other vessels.—May 6. 

J. Lowber, of Walcot, Somerset, for 
his machines for the preparation of hemp 
or flax, and other fibrous vegetable sub- 
stances.— May 8. 

J. Mason, of Birmingham, for a method 
of working the oars or paddles of boats, 
barges, ships, and other kinds of navi- 
gating vessels.— May 8. 





-—-_——— 
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Piano-forte Sonata for the Left Hand, (obli- 
gato), dedicated to his Friend, Frederic 
William Collard; by Frederie Kalk- 
brenner. 5s, 

VRNIIL sonata before us, (the first and 

concluding improvements of which 
are in the unusual Key of A flat,) abounds 
with proofs of the composer's science 
and talents. Were we asked whether, 
iu many instances, this composition be 
not somewhat wild and fantastical in its 
modulation, and occasionally affected 
and far-fetched in the transition of its 
passages, we should be obliged to an- 
swer, yes: but, were it enquired whe- 
ther, for the most part, the ideas are 
not novel and brilliant; whether the 

general cast of the picce is not of a 

florid, animated, and masterly, descrip- 

lion; and whether the whole docs not 
form a fine exercise for the rising prace 
litioner, (especially as respecting the ac- 
quisition of a commanding execution of 
the left hand,) we must also say, yes. 

‘There are, indeed, a grace, a spirit, and 

a degree of invention, displayed in al- 

most every page of this piece, which 

give Mr. K.a high rank among the 
piano-furte composers of the present 
day. 

* Castle Forbes,” a favorite Sonata for the 

Piano-JSorte ; by J. Ross. 3s. 

We have been too long acquainted 
with the talents and acquisitions of this 
pleasing composer, not to have taken 
this production in our hand with an- 
icipated pleasure, Mr. Ross, too difti- 
dent of Gis powers to venture on great 
undertakings, and too ingenious and 
scientific jo acquit himself ill, in mo- 
derate ones, has always appeared to us 


as amiable as unambitious; and, if not 
endowed with the sublimer character- 
istics of a composer, happy in those 
qualities which delight, if they do not 
surprise, and cast over his compositions 
a hue of beauty and softness, that seldom 
fails to attract, and always repays the 
attention it excites. In this, our long- 
entertained opinion of the organist of 
Aberdeen, we are ‘supported by the 
work now under our cye. It is spirited 
and graceful, varied, yet consistent; 
and, while throughout it manifests a 
respectable degree of ability, exhibits a 
mind benefitted by the study of the best 
composers, and incapable of deviating 
into frivolity or theoretical error. We 
declare ourselves pleased with the whole 
sonata; but should still be unjust to ils 
author, were we to pass, without pat- 
ticular notice, the genuine taste dis- 
played in the second movement, and the 
fancy that strikes us in the theme of the 
concluding rondo, 


‘¢ Stirling Custle,’ a Divertimento for the 
Piano-forte ; by J. C. Nightingale. 28. 6d, 

“Stirling Castle,” is familiar in Its 
style, and of sufficient merit to justly 
our recommending it to the attention 
of young students on the instrument for 
Which it is composed, ‘The piece cone 
sists of four movement: an introductory 
Larghetto, in common time ; an Allegra 
Moderato, in the same measure; the 
air of “ Ye banks and braes of bonny 
doon ;” and a rondo in six quavers al- 
legro. The first of these, if not remark- 
able for its taste, is smooth and free 
its passages; and the second, without 
any very novel or striking ideas, 18 
spirited, unembarrassed, and one 
, 9 
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to improve the juvenile finger. 7 

Scotch air is well filled up; and the 

rondo (not brilliant in its subject, we 

are obliged in candour to say,) is con- 
ducted with some degree of address. 

On the whole, we certainly are kind to 

the talents Mr. Nightingale has exhi- 

pited in this production, if we pronounce 
tlem above mediocrity. 

An Introduction for the Piuno-forte ; to 
which is added, the favorite Scotch Air 
(with rariations) of “Ye Banks and 
Braes 3” by J. Costellow. 28. ; 
The introductory movement to this 

sonata is uncommonly attractive. ‘The 
ideas are fanciful and flowery ; and the 
whole, to our ear, has a very striking 
and novel effect. The variations to the 
Scotch air are conceived with spirit, 
and claim the praise of not deviating too 
much from the governing theme. ‘The 
ceneral cast of the piece ranges above 
the reach of the very young performer ; 
but to the port-folio of those practitioners 
who have arrived at the second or third 
stage of execution, it will be a valuable 
acquisition. 

Costellow’s Overture, (Number I.) for the 

Piano-forte. 2s. 6d. 
This overture presents some attrac- 
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tive ideas, and they are not ill-connected; 
but we can by no means approve of all 
its modulations. In some instances, 
they are violent and unauthorized; ia 
others, quaint and ungraceful. The 
rondo, however, is pleasing in its sub- 
ject, judiciously conducted ; and, by the 
Scotch air in the last page, felicitously 
relieved. Regarding the piece, there- 
fore, en masse, We can recommend it to 
the attention of the practitioner, and 


pronounce it qualified to conciliate the 
general ear. 


** The Cuckoo,” a familiar Rondo for the 
Piano-forte ; by T. Costellow. 18. 6d. 


The “Cuckoo,” is one of those en- 
gaging trifles which are entitled to a 
place on the piano-forte desk of every 
tyro. ‘Though comprised in a single 
movement, it is considerably variegated, 
and wiill scarcely fail to be agreeable to 
those whose ears can turn from the 
importance of heroic strains, and deign 
to listen to the simple sweetness of the 
rural reed. ‘The imitation of the bird 
whose name forms the title of the 
piece, is ingeniously introduced; and 
the fault is avoided of dwelling upon it 
too inuch, or giving it too frequently. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
ie 
ACTS PASSED in the 59th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FIRST SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
— — 


AP. XXXVIIT. To enable his 
Majesty to make Regulations with 
respect to the taking and curing Fish on 
certain Parts of the Coasts of Newfound- 
land, Labrador, and his Majesty’s other 
Possessions in North America, according 
to a Convention made between his Ma- 
Jesty and the United States of America, 
—June 14, ee 


Cap. XXXIX.—For the more fre- 
quent Payment, into the Receipt of the 
Exchequer at Westminster, of Monies 
arising from the Duties of Customs, 
reise, Stamps, and Postage in England, 

—June 14, 
Receivers-general of the revenue shall, 
manuer directed by recited Acts, make 
Payments into the Exehequer on such 
days in every week as the Treasury shall 
direct, 

Cap. XL. To secure Spiritual Per- 
fons mm the Possession of Benefices in 
certain Cases.—June 14. 

“ad ecuring bencfices, in certain cases 
*here dispensation is granted for holding 
auother benefice therewith.—Incumbents 


in 


of such benefices to enjoy the emoluments. 
—Patrons not prevented from nominating 
to such benefices on death or resignation 
of incumbent. 


Cap. XLI. To establish Regulations 
for preventing Contagious Diseases in 
Lreland.—June 14. 

Officers of health shall annually be ap- 
pointed at vestries, by inhabitants of 
parishes in cities and large towns, 

Cap. XLII. For raising the Sum 
of Twelve Millions by way of Annuities. 
—dJune 21, | 

Cap. XLIII. To authorize the Re- 
ceipt and Appropriation of certain Sums 
ooleneastie contributed by theMost Noble 
John Jeffreys Marquis Camden, in aid 
of the Public Service.—June 21. 

Cap. XLIV. Zo amend an Act 
passed in the Fifty-seventh Year of his 
present Majesty, for the more effectual 
Punishment of Murders, Manslaughters, 
Rapes, Robberies, and Burglaries, com- 
mitted in Places not within his Majesty's 
Dominions, as relates to the Trial of 
Murders, Mansluughters, Rapes, Reet- 

rues, 
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beries, and Burglaries, committed in 


Honduras.—SJ une 21. 


Cap. XLV. To explain and amend 
certain Acts relative to the Court of 


Session in Scotland.—June 22. 

In the case of a vacancy in the inner 
house of either division, a judge may be 
removed from the one division to the 
other.—Provision in the case of a vacancy 


among the judges officiating as permanent 
lords-ordinary. 


Cap. XLVI. To abolish Appeals of 


Murder, Treason, Felony, or other 
Offences, and Wager of Battel, or joining 


Issue and Trial by Battel, in Writs of 


Right.—Juane 22. 

Appeals of murder or other offences to 
cease and determine. —No tenant shall be 
reccived to wage battel, nor any trial be 
had by battel in any writ of right. 

Cap. XLVIT. Zoindemnify Persons 
who shall give Evidence before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal on the Bill for 
preventing Bribery and Corruption at 
the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament for the Borough of Barn- 
staple, in the County of Devon.— June 22, 

Cap. NLVIIT. Zo amend an Act 
passed in the Fifty-fifth Year of his 
present Majesty, for granting to his 
Majesty the Sum of Twenty Thousand 
Pounds, towards repairing Roads between 
London and Holyhead by Chester, and 
between London and Bangor by Shrews- 
bury ; and for giving additional Powers 
to the Commissioners therein named, to 
build a Bridge over the Menai Strait, 
and to make a new Road from Bangor 


Ferry to Holyhead, in the County of 


Anglesea.— July 2. 

Cap. NLIN. Vo continue the Re- 
strictrons contained in several Acts on 
Payments in Cash by the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, until the \st day of May, 18233, 
and to provide for the gradual Resump- 
tion of such Payments; and to permit 
the Exportation of Gold and Silver. 
—July 2. 

Ketween Feb. 1 and Oct. 1, 1820, Bank 
shall pay in standard gold for notes ten- 
dered to an amount not less than the 
Value of sixty 0z., calculated after the rate 





[Sept. 1, 
of 41. 1s. per oz.—Between Oct. 1, igeg 
and May 1, 1821, such payments shalt be 
made in gold calculated after the rate of 
3l. 198. 6d. per 0z.—Between May 3 
1821, and May 1, 1823, such payments 
shall be made in gold calculated after the 
rate of SI. 17s. 103d.—But the Bank may, 
between Feb. 1 and Oct. 1, 1820, make 
payments at any rate less than 4l, 1s. and 
not less than 3l. 19s. 6d. per oz.; and be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1820, and May 1, 1821, may 
pay at a rate less than 31. 19s. 6d. and 
not less than 31. 17s. 104d. on giving three 
days’ notice in the Gazette, &c.—Such 
payments to be made in ingots or bars of 
the weight of sixty 0z.—Fractional sums 
of less than 40s. to be paid in silver,— 
Bank may pay in coin on or after May 21, 
1822.—Bank to deliver to Privy Council 
weekly accounts of average amount of 
their notes in circulation—Gold and 
silver coin may be exported and melted. 
—So much of the Acts herein recited as 
respects the melting or exportation of gold 
or silver, or bullion, repealed, 9 E.5.st.2 
cc. 1, 3. 

Cap. L.. To amend the Laws respect. 
ing the Settlement of the Poor, so far as 
regards renting Tenements.—July 2. 

From and after the passing of this Act, 
no person shall acquire a settlement in 
any parish or township maintaining its 
own poor iu England, by or by reason of 
his or her dwelling for forty days in any 
tenement rented by such person, unless 
such tenement shall consist of a house or 
building within such parish or township, 
being a separate and distinct dwellins- 
house or building, or of land within sneh 
parish or township, or of both, bond fide 
hired by such person, at and for the sum 
of ten pounds a-year at the least, for the 
term of one whole year; nor unless such 
house or building shall be held, and such 
land occupied, and the rent for the same 
actually paid, for the term of one whole 
year at the least, by the person hiring the 
same; nor unless the whole of such land 
shall be situate within the same parish or 
township as the house wherein the person 
hiring such land shall dwell and inhabit; 
any thing in any Act or Acts, or any con- 
struction of or implication fromany Act oF 
Acts, or any usage or custom to the con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding. 
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establishments. That at Woolwich is 
much more worthy of notice, as it 1s 
more spacious, and, by its position, more 
adapted for the construction of large 
vessels of war. 
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From 1789 to 1799, there has been 
expended three millions and a half of 
francs, for the construction of basins, 
depots, and workshops, for masts of 
ships only: theretore, from this, it is pose 
«bie to form an idea of the general 
expenses of this establishment. 

At Woolwich, M. Dupin observed a 
ched sheltered by a roof, the iron-work 
of which was covered again with sheets 
of the same metal. He describes a new 
forge, constructed at Woolwich, on the 
plan of Mr. Rennie, on a very large 
scale, the bellows and hammers of which 
are put in motion by three steam-en- 
gines, Anchors are manufactured there, 
and all large pieces of iron cast and 
beaten necessary for the works of ports. 

The arsenal of Sheerness offers works 
much more worthy of notice than those 
at Woolwich. Built on a swampy island 
formed by the conflux of the Thames and 
Medway, it was necessary, in the first 
instance, to close up a factitious ground 
with the carcases of old vessels sunk in 
the mud side by side, A short time since 
government bought the half of the town: 
they have taken down the houses to en- 
large the arsenal. They have built along 
the Medway a magnificent quay in gra- 
nite of Cornwall, upon piles sunk forty. 
eight feet below the surface of the water, 

They were busily employed at these 
works when M, Dupin saw them, He 
describes very minutely the difficulties 
they had to overcome, in draining the 
water, driving-in the piles, and building 
under water, by means of the diving- 
bell. The working of this bell is effec:ed 
by geowetrical movements, parallel with 
three co-ordinate rectangular axle-trees, 
by means of iron notched roads, and 
wheeled notched carriages. It can be 
conveyed to any part under water without 
its heing hecessary to see it. 

Png ven parting quay at Sheerness 
yi — uilt depots for masts, and 
cae e worthy of notice. According 

'€ custom of the English, the masts 
are preserved under water. They are 
a in piles, on floors formed by 
a apstec se and parallel with each 
heen harbours... Double 
Fg oa Fp these harbours permit 
when, oad ull at low as well as at high 
dan rel “0 dry them up at will; so 
raed S thay be taken away or carried 
eres In fine, after the d al of 
these masts b . e isposa U 
vu Can pide separaie parallel plans, 
Jou wish, witt Away or place any piece 
Peete, wut being forced to de- 

eo ‘he others, The water is to be 


drained from these docks by chain-~ 
pumps, put in action by a steam-engine 
of fitty-horse power, 

Vessels will enter at high tide. 
Except in pressing cases, they wait 
until the tide is low, to drain off the 
water. They begin by opening the flood- 
gates, which aliows it to escape from 
the docks, and then there is but very 
little water to pump off, 

These magnificent works, executed in 
granite of Cornwall to be more durable, 
will be completed in ten years, and will 
have cost ten millions of francs. 

The arsenal of Chatham also presents 
some new lmportant hydraulic construc 
tions. The old docks, which were in 
wood, are re-building on a very large 
scale in Portland stoue., The old wooden 
docks did not close with gates turning on 
their hinges, but with three great wooden 
pannels, set at low water, and kept in 
their places by solid stancheons, They 
propose to enlarge the arsenal at Chat. 
ham very much: they wish to double it, 
by taking advantage of a spacious island 
formed before the old part by the con. 
flux of the Medway. The new part they 
intend solely for the building of new 
ships, and the other for re-fitting the old 
ones. Thus, in spite of the colossal 
grandeur of the English navy, govern- 
ment aspire sull higher; and, in the 
calm of peace, display more and more 
the essential elements of naval war, 

The arsenal of Chatham contains a 
fine workshop for sawing, recently estae 
blished by Mr. Brunel. It is built on 
an eminence, The woods for sawing 
arrive by a subterrancous canal, at the 
bottom of a well, which empties itself 
near the workshop. ‘The pieces of wood 
are raised by a counterpoise; the coug. 
terpoise is formed by the water which 
proceeds from the cooler of the steam. 
engine, which puts the saws in motions 
This water, which is gernerally lost, is 
useful attimes. A frame, of very curious 
construction, carrying a double crane, 
put in motion by the steam-engine, the 
universal agent of the sawing-machine, 
ascends and descends upon a curved 
surface of 300 metres long: it takes away 
from, and brings back, the pieces of 
wood from their respective piles to the 
workshop for sawing. The arsenal at 
Chatham offers, moreover, several me- 
thods by which a great body of water is 
immediately conducted to any given point, 
to burst upon a fire. 

The arsenal at Portsmouth is the most 
important and the largest of all the naval 

establishments: 
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establishments: it contains a college for 
the officers of the navy and builders of 
vessels, workshops, where they manufac- 
ture the principal objects of art in iron 
and copper, as well as all the blocks 
made use of on-board the ships of war, 
each article being manufactured on one 
general and unique model. Under the 
shop where the blocks are made, there 
is a very large and deep reservoir, com- 
municating by pipes to the principal 
docks. This reservoir is generally dry. 
When a ship enters a dock to be re- 
paired, it is immediately shut in; then 
they open a flood-gate, which allows the 
water it contains to flow immediately into 
the reservoir; afterwards, the steam-en- 
gine of the block-workshop draws olf at 
leisure the rejected waters into the dcep 
reservoir, and they have, as is seen, the 
great advantage of drawing off the water 
ina few minutes, when they wish to re- 
pairthe ship. It is that which in many 
instances is such an incalculable advan- 
tage. 

The last arsenal described by the au- 
thor, is that of Plymouth. They were 
obliged to enlarge it by undermining a 
Jarge rock, upon which the town is built 
that surrounds this establishment. The 
most important work that has been exe- 
cuted there, is the Breakwater. 

These are the whole of the military 
establishments and ports, and their works, 
which they pursue with fresh ardour, 
although in the time of peace. 

COMMERCIAL PORTS, 

The works of the establishments of the 
commercial ports, the properties of pri- 
vate associations,—with which govern- 
ment have no concern—are still more 
astonishing than those we have just 
described, It is impossible, in a simple 
detanl, to enumerate the whole of the 
establishments and their works; we must 
therefore confine ourselves to the most 
remarkable. 

The author sets out from the left hank 
of the Thames, and follows, to the north, 
the eastern coast of England and Scot 
Jand, to the Caledonian canal, the boun- 
dary of the works of art to the north of 
Great Britain. He coasts this canal ; and, 
gaining the western coast of Scotland, he 
follows it in a southern direction, then 
arrives at the Western coast of Encland 
by which he attains the southernmost 
point, and returns to London, after vie 
siting all the cuast which lies Opposite to 
France. 

Kingston-on-T] lis a rectangle, Sure 
rounded by two rivers, two large basins 
already dug 


g, and a third, which is to 
The works of 


be commenced forthwith. 
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these basins are built upon an extremely 
muddy soil. That which requires partie 
cular means, more or Jess ingenious, the 
author offers a remarkable example of, 
in the description of the inverted arches, 
at present used for the foundation of the 
wails of the new entrance of the old 
basin. He describes, very minutely, the 
construction of the bridge at Sunderland, 
of which he gives a detailed plan; and 
all the hydraulic machines used at Hull 
and Sunderland. He gives curious and 
interesting details on the enclosures 
(embarcadeéres ), which are used to shoot 
coals and lime from the waggons; from 
whence they are conveyed, on iron roads, 
to the vessels lying along the quays, 
These iron roads themselves are objects 
of numerous observations, 

The traveller visits and describes the 
light-houses of Sunderland, Tynemouth, 
and Berwick, At Newcastle, he exa 
mines several important manufactures; 
and remarks, in each of them, their 
relative use, more or less, directly with 
the public works. 

He goes to Scotland, after making very 
general observations on the social state 
of the country; he describes the capital, 
its civil establishments, buildings, monu- 
ments, &c. He treats very minutely en 
the works at Leith, contiguous to that 
city. 

At Dundee, on the Tay, works still 
more grand give a new existence to that 
port. 

The Lighthouse of Bell-rock, near 
Arbroath, completed only seven years 
ago, has heen very fully treated on by 
the author, who exposes the nature of the 
difficulties they had to overcome 10 1s 
execution, and the means employed to 
do so. He describes its lights, thelr 
effect, and mechanism, 

The ports of Montrose, Aberdeen, ant 
Peterhead, are the most considerable to 
the north of Bell-Rock, and those which 
M. Dupin pays the greatest attention (0. 

The principal port on the eastern coast 
of Scotland is that of Glasgow, to which 
must be added the stations of Greenock 
and Port-Glasgow, Glasgow presents @ 
number of public works, remarked for 
the genius of their invention and utility s 
various manufactures, grand and very 
perfect. He describes minutely the means 
employed to render the river Clyde 02 
vigable for large ships from Glasgow (0 
its entrance, the works of the Carron 
canal,a little to the west of Glasgow and 
Edinburzh, the canals of Monkland and 
Paisley, the navigation of the steam 
boats, &e. 

To the south of Glasgow they are 
busily 
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busily employed in various works, the 
object of which is to form new ports, or 
to improve the old ones; but all these 
works, notwithstanding their number and 
importance, are as nothing compared to 
those of Liverpool. In a space of more 
than two miles, a double row of large 
docks is not suflicient to contain all the 
ships which form the commerce of this 
town; it is necessary to make new ones, 
and repuild the old ones, to make them 
more spacious, 

These works, designed on the plans of 
Mr. Rennie, are executed with the most 
perfect means that the progress of art 
has been able to furnish, 

New machines, the constant employ- 
ment of the steam-engine, the iron roads, 
and the division and order of work, al- 
ternately attract the attention of the 
author, He runs back on the Mersey, 
which passes at Liverpool, until he ar. 
rives at the very remarkable entrance of 
the canal of the Duke of Bridgewater. 
He details the works of that entrance; 
the iron chain-bridge, which is, in that 
spot, to be thrown over the Mersey. 

He then passes to the canals of Ches- 
ter and Nantwich, and above all, that 
of Ellesmere, of which he describes the 
aqueducts. One of these aqueducts, 
carrying a bark, is in iron, and a thou- 
sand feet long. M. Dupin gives plans of 
it, and makes you acquainted with its 
construction, 

Bristo}, is after London and Liverpool, 
the first maritime city in England: there 
you will find machines and newly-con- 
structed furges, well worthy of being 
studied; but these subjects are very in- 
ferior to those which the works executed 
for the city and the port of London pre- 
sent for observation since the beginning of 
the last century. Docks of a vast ex- 
tent, capable of containing vessels of the 
greatest tonnage, are surrounded by ma- 
gazines built on purpose, and enclosed 

J immense walls, to form so many free 
and independent ports, distinctly des- 
ree: for the service of the two Indies, 
a = Europe; a bridge of 400 
bite ie ee long, yer of gra- 
arches, for wa in iron, of only three 
ne a length of more than 200 
all —— 217 yards, Such are the prine 
of Ep monuments that the capital 

a = offers. To form them, they 
salenes — of the means which the 
een art of the hydraulic con- 
perfection " their most recent state of 
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steam-engine, cranes, carriages on the 
iron roads, &c. 





Il.— Report of the State of Naval Archi- 


tecture tn Great Britain, from the 
work of M. Dupin, by Laruack, 


Rosey, and Sang. 


For some years past, the English have: 


occupied themselves a great deal in 
bringing to perfection the timber-work 


of their vessels. They have gradually. 


adopted a system which they actually 
practise, and which we attempted a cen- 


tury ago, but then with little success.. 


This system consists in suppressing the 
the limbers of the ships’-hold, and in 
Strengthening the perpendicular bindings 
of the side planks and pannels by other 
oblique bindings in the inside. They 
have acknowledged, or at least they are: 
assured that experience has made them 
acknowledge, the good effect of this new 
method, and the strength the vessels ac- 
quire by it. A great number have been 
built on this principle.* 

After the report of M. Dupin, and the 
advantages which seeined to result from 
this system, our commissioners ordered a 
trial to be made upon a vessel building at 
the time. An experiment ought abso- 
lutely to be made on an object of this 
importance, it being the only method to 
make sure of the advantages of this new 
system ; and such a trial can take place 
without any inconvenience resulting 
therefrom, as there would always be a 
good vessel; for these nautical qualities 
will never be altered; and, if it succeeded, 
the French navy would. be indebted to’ 
M. Dupin for the advantages that would 
be derived therefrom. For some years 
past, the English have not confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the timber 
work only, but they have been liberal 
enough tu consider the interior accom. 
modation, M. Dupin, at great length, 
very properly appreciates the good and 
bad «effects that ought to result from these 
improvements, fur the health and conve- 
nience of the sailors. 

- The English have wrought a change in the 
construction in tbeir main-masts (mats 
d'assemblage;) instead of forming them 
with planks, the one placed on the other, 
and indented, they confine themselves to 
put together the rough planks, and reduce 
them to a plain surface, unite them with 
copper houps driven half into the dif- 





* There are now thirty-eight ships of the 
line and thirty-six frigates after this prin- 
ciple. 
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ferent pieoes in contact with each other. 
This method seems to have succeeded, 
and is even preferable to the Dutch way, 
which has simplified the construction of 
masts. The French navy knew of this 
new process some years past. The mast 
of an English frigate was lost on the 
coast of France, which run a-ground upon 
the sands of the port of |’Orient. This 
roast was taken to pieces, examined with 
care, and they raised the. plan. 
However, as it is impossible to adopt 
new proceedings without being assured 
of their efficacy, they have just made a 
trial in the port of Toulon, upon the 
sloop Uranie, which is gone on a long 
mission. One of the lower masts has 
been built on the old plan, and the other 
after that which had been followed by 
the English frigate. It is not until after 
the return of this sloop, that a certain 
judgment can be formed of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of this new plan, 
A Frenchman, established in England 
during the last war, has brought to sin- 
gular perfection the process of making 
blocks. M. Dupin, who was particularly 
acquainted with Mr, Brunel, has taken a 
great number of instructions on it, to 
which he has affixed his own observa- 
tions, Similar machines exist in the ports 
of Brest and Orient. The manufac- 
turing of sails presented nothing re- 


» 
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markable to M. Dupin, but the machines 
pot in motion by steam, for weaving and 
spinning the flax with which the sails are 
made. Rope-making is one of the mari. 
time arts that the English have carried to 
the greatest perfection. They have in. 
vented an astonishing: number of ways 
for spinning, tarring, and putting together 
their ropes, Several plans appeared to 
M. Dupin worthy of being well studied, 
and some deserve to be adopted in 
France. 

For some years past, the English have 
used iron cables, in lieu of those of 
hemp. His Excellency the Minister of 
Marine hearing this, requested M. Dupin 
to purchase at London four iron cables; 
one of which was immediately tried at 
Dunkirk by him, in the lighter Isere, an- 
other in the lighter La Loire. These 
vessels, heing commanded by clever of. 
ficers, the cables were vety properly 
used; and it appears that they would be 
of great assistance in many circum. 
stances. However, M. Dupin, who has 
acknowledged their advantages, will not 
go so far as to give them an exclusive 
preference; but he thinks, as well as our 
commissiouers, that one, at least, ought 
to be embarked on-board each vessel of 
war, in case of any extraordinary or Ul 
expected occurrence, 
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Pouitical Essays, with Sketches of Public 
Characters, from the pen of Wa. Haz- 
LITT, esq. exhibit that rare union of in- 
dependent spirit and literary talent 
which cannot be too highly appreciated 
in the interested times in which we live: 
when, alas! sycophantic meanness and 
litical profligacy, in the various 
ranches of the state, are the readiest 
path to private emolument, but to public 
calamity and disgrace. The gross sub- 
serviency of the servants of the people 
to the authority and influence of the 
crown, has been long shewn, in a regular 
system of apostacy,too glaring even to 
be disavowed ; and the principles of sale 
and barter are now as well known and 
practised on the boards of St. Stephen 
as in the precincts of the Stock Ex- 
change. Inthe volume before us, the 
features of the times, and political cha- 
racters and events connected with the 


present period, are unfolded to us,—not 
as they have passed over the scene in the 
imposing trappings of pretended pa- 
triotism before the eyes of the people; 
but, divested of the mask by the strong 
hand of truth and critical sagacity, they 
are shewn in their true colours of pel 
sioned apostacy and public delinquency. 
We think, that man rendersa meritorious 
service to his country, who suffers not 
the crimes and follies of statesmen 10 
die away because they are past; but 
holds up the picture, with its propet 
comment, to their view, and endeavours 
in deter them from pursuing what is "- 
just, by demonstrating that the same 
course has already proved calamitous. 
Of this duty Mr. Hazlitt has acquitted 
himself in a manner honourable to 4 
citizen and a man, and severely han- 
died the corruption, tergiversation, a0 
interested motives, of public character. 
2 wherever 
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wherever they have appeared ; and this 
in av alternate indignant and satiric 
vein, that, independent of its truth, baf- 
fles all the frivolous sophism and mysti- 
cism even of a Quarterty Review. It is 
to the spirit of principles like these, that 
we are to luok for the redemption of a 
suffering country, and a triumph over 
the base and despotic views of hirelings, 
who would undermine the greatness and 
the freedom of ages for the sake of a lit- 
tle temporary power and mean conse- 
quence in the eyes of a party. We 
therefore advise those who love their 
country, and wish well to social and 

litical order, to peruse and study this 
elegantly-written and very animated vo- 
Jume. 

One of the most interesting volumes 
of the season, is Mr. TrRotTer’s work 
descriptive of his Walks in Ireland with- 
in the four last years. No man living 
was so well qualified, by information, 
experience, and public feeling, to de- 
scribe Ireland as this gentleman; and, 
thongh his personal quarrel with some 
of the friends of Mr. Fox, his beloved 
and honoured patron, leads him occa- 
sionally to throw a lance at them, yet 
his book will be read with interest by 
all enquiring politicians and friends of 
Irelaud.. It is not a work of dry statis- 
tical details ; but it abounds throughout 
in amusing anecdotes, drawn from pub- 
lic history, antl the private lives of illus- 
trious Irishmen, 

In every age there has been shewn a 
disposition to depreciate the merits of 
contemporary authors, and to overratc 
ihose of preceding times. We disclaim 
any such unworthy feelings, and gladly 
avail ourselves of any opportunity of 
alding our mite of praise to our illustri- 
vus contemporaries. No period was 
ever more fertile in-genius and tatent, 
or the arts and sciences so successfully 
cultivated. Among our numerousliving 
poets, we have many who may dispute 
the palm of excellence with any of their 
predecessors (Shakespeare and Milton 
always excepted), We must not, how- 
ever, continue this digression, but has- 
ten to the subject in view,—the last pub- 
lication of Mr. Craspe, the inimitable 
poct of trath and nature, who mingles 
et all the qualities of the philoso- 
pier, the moralist, the poet, and the di- 
vine ; whose peculiar object seems to be 
ie ee of instruction through 
ete : um of amuscment ; who reaches 
an art without an effort ; at once se- 

5 Our sympathy and affections. This 
possesses the rare talent of ren- 
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gress of Manufacturing Coa 
Plans of the Gas-works in London, end 
other Towns; which, as elucidating a 
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dering the most common-place subject 


highly interesting ; and, though he some- 
times paints with the elaborate minute- 


‘ness of a Dutch artist, yet his narratives 


are not tedious, and would lose much of 
their interest were he less circumstan- 
tial. We are placed in the very midst 
of the scenes he describes, and -sympa- 
thize in all the feelings of his personages. 
He possesses a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, and of the innermost re- 
cesses of the human heart ; is peculiarly 
successlul in delineating the tender af- 
fections ; in pathos, deep pathos, and in 
every shade of insayity,—from the slight- 


-est alienation of mind to the most 


palling frenzy,—he is without any rival, 
Mr. Crabbe (like bis illustrious counter- 
part in genius, the author of Waverley, 
&c.) has been accused of too great.a 


_predilection for exhibiting characters in 


low life; but let it be considered, that 
it is not in the drawing-rooms of the 
great, among the artificia), well-trained 
sons and daughters of fashion, that hu- 
man passions, and the genuine impulses 
of the heart, are best displayed; but 
among the unsophisticated children of 
Nature in the humbler walks of life. 
These volumes are not perhaps, on the 


-whole, equal to some of the author's 


former works, yet possess the same cha- 
racteristic style of excellence, and abound 
with passages that ‘‘ come home to men’s 
bosom and business,”—passages that 
“swell the heart and dim the eye.” We 
have not room for quotations, but refer 
the reader to the account of the Patro- 
nized Boy, in the first volume; the tale 
of “the Sisters ;” “the Old Bachelor 7” 
“the Maid’s Story,” &c. We regret 
that, amidst so much excellence, pro- 
saic lines, incorrect rhymes, an ohscu- 
rity in the meaning, and other blemishes, 


and marks of carelessness, occasionally 


appear; and must confess, that some of 
the tales in the first volume possess but 

little interest. 
Mr. AccuM, the industrious chemist, 
has published a Descrtption of the Pra- 
gas, with 


discovery already established, and ap- 
plied to grand public utility, is entitled 


to the notice of the curious and scientific 


of all nations. The rapid increase of 
gas-light establishments is, undoubted- 
ly, owing to late improvements made in 
manufacturing and applying the coal 
with less expense, and more effect and 
precision, than the original mode ad- 
mitted ; and this fine chemical invention 
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may now be safely ranked amongst the 
arts that are at once glorious and uscful 
to mankind. A former treatise on the 
subject has been translated into the 
French, German, and Italian, languages ; 
and we trust that the dissemination of 
the present will be followed by the gene- 
ral practice of this ornamental and eco- 
nomical discovery, and save the people 
of Europe the expense and the shame of 
illuminating their streets, to gratily the 
propensities of their rulers. 

We cannot too strongly recommend 
to individaal and public consideration, 
a Practicable Plan for Manning the 
Royal Navy, and preserving our Mari- 
time Ascendancy, without Impressment, 
written by Dr. 'Frotrer, late physician 
to the Grand Fleet; in which he as 
clearly demonstrates the policy as the 
humanity of the measure proposed. 
That a volunteer system might be effec- 
tually introduced into the naval service 
in place of impressment, (so debasing to 
the human character,) was plainly shewn 
by the effect of the “ Requisition Bill,” 
which, if it had been properly moulded 
for the purpose of including the volun- 
tary service of seamen, and made per- 
manent, would have answered the ob- 
ject of manning the navy with more cer- 
tainty, as well as speed, in case of emer- 
geney. That the noble defenders of our 
liberties and laws should themselves be 
placed out of the protecting pale of the 
Jaw, (as they undoubtedly are in forcible 
impressment,) under the false idea of 
state-expediency, is an implied assump- 
tion, that there exists a necessity for 
actions irreconcileable to reason, to 
equity, and to law. While petitions 
are presented, and evils redressed, it is 
strange that our legislature should do 
nothing on a subject so important to 
the interests of humanity and common 
justice, 

Letiers of Advice from a Lady of 
Distinction to her Friend the Duchess 
of * * *; would, we think, have been 
more apprepriatcly christened by the 
title of Letters from a Foreigner of 
Distinction to his Friend in Conduit- 
Street; as the horrible idea of the Vam- 
pyre presents itself to the imagination 
of the reader in the style of these epistles 
of distinetion, We may be mistaken; 
but there is undoubtedly little appear- 
ance of feminine composition in these 
hints to a young lady alter her mar- 
riage; on the contrary, we think we 
perceive the feet of a man, (we can say 
nothing of the Acad-dress,) peeping from 
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underneath the petticoats of this lay 
of distinction. Although there be some 
thing extremely liberal in the author's 
deportment towards the ladies, in thus 
teaching them **the way to keep him,” 
yet we cannot help considering it as a 
dereliction of his own party; and some- 
what presumptious likewise, to venture 
on the ground consecrated by Mrs. Cha- 
pone and More, and all the mysteries of 
the modern Bona Dea. : 

Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest 
of Rahery’s Tale, is, we think, a pleas 
ing and instructive little volume, which 
even some of the greater people in this 
country might at once be edified and 
ashamed in perusing. It possesses much 
just delineation of the Irish national 
character, united to sentiments highly 
favourable to the cause of humanity, 
toleration, and an injured people. We 
cannot refrain from quoting an observa- 
tion of our hero Maurice, which breathes 
a truth and feeling honourable to the 
heart as well as the understanding of 
the author, “ When we see a miserable 
and wretched people with depressed 
minds and indolent habits, we do. not 
ascribe their poverty to the men who 
govern them; but, no one that sees a 
mangy, half-starved, flock of sheep, 
ever doubts that it is the fault of the 
farmer to whom it belongs.” 

Among the popular questions of im- 
portance to the country, we find a Free 
Trade essential to the Welfare of Great 
Britain, or an Inquiry into the Cause of 
the present distressed State of the Cour 
iry, considered by Mr. CLay; in which 
he contends, that, while restrictions 00 
trade are generally of injurious ‘conse 
quence to the nation that imposes them, 
they are more peculiarly hurtfal, when 
laid upon the importation of agricul- 
tural produce; and that the advantage 
to be thence obtained by the landed in- 
terest, ought, by no means, to be placed 
in competition with the superior plenty, 
and consequent cheapness, of imported 
produce to the people at large. When 
we reflect on the situation in which this 
country now stands, we think the prin- 
ciple on which he reasons pertectly cor 
rect; for any increase in the price of the 
common articles of life, (which it is the 
tendency of the corn-laws to produce,) 
must be attended with fatal cumse- 
quences to the half-starving numbers 0 
manufacturing and other classes of the 
labouring poor. It is in vain, however, 10 
recommend a consideration of this to the 
Jegislature, as cvery thing tending 
relieve 
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relieve the sufferings of the peopte 
unfortunately ends in consideration 
oon philosophical and Practical I nquiry 
into the Nature and Constitution of Tim- 
ber, by JOHN LINGARD, We think, de- 
serves attention, as far as It Is supported 
by experiment. It is written with the 
view of ascertaining and preventing the 
cause of dry-rot, to which building-wood 
is so liable; and, if the plan which he 
proposes should answer on a larger 
scale, with Iess expense and inconve- 
nience than arise from the loss of timber 
from decay, we may safely pronounce 
it to be a valuable discovery. In order 
to prove this, we recommend a trial of 
it to the Board of Admiralty. 

Dialogues on Botany, for the use of 
Young Persons, we think, well adapted 
to answer the intention of their auther, 
in explaining the nature and properties 
of the vegetable creation, in preference 
to first loading the memory of the young 
with arbifrary names and systematic 
distinctions, which should rather follow 
than precede the elements of this in- 
teresting science. Although dialogues 
of science are become nearly as familiar 
as those of real life, yet we cannot think 
it ihe most judicious mode of conveying 
instruction. It is, however, more ap- 
plicable to botany than many other 
branches of the tree of knowledge, 

For a pleasing little volume, entitled 
Aonian Hours and other Poems, we are 
indebted to Mr. Wirren. The principal 
poem, entitled “ Aspley Wood,” is very 
superior to the mass of modern poetical 
altempts, with the number and worth- 
dessness of which it is our misfortune to 
be too well acquainted. ‘This author 
possesses both the heart and the eye of 
apoct. His forte seems to be a happy 
union of sentiment with description. 
We think he is sometimes not quite 
select enough in his choice of imagery, 
and pursues a favourite idea till he has 
torn it to very tatters. His versification 
isla general flowing and correct. 

We have been very much pleased by 
the perusal of a small tract, entitled an 
my pong the Nature and Properties 
Disouse 29 as existent a Health and 
To tee oo C. ‘TURNER PHACKRAH. 
offered Me 3 was awarded the prize 

lissert = Astley Cooper for the 
lies — pace on the Blood. The 
sestien  ¥ oe of the general pro- 
Seusides a ood ; he then goes on to 
Siatantens peculiarities in different 
ons ie umated beings; enters largely 

phenomenon and causes of 
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coagulation; and lastly, speaks of the 


changes induced in the blood by: dis- 


ease. We were mach gratified with 
the writer’s solicitude to combat the vul-* 
gar and mischicvously mistaken notion, 
that the appearance of what is called 
size in the blood, is in itself and always 
a safe directory for repeated venesce- 
tions; and the precision with which his 
experiments are conducted, on the point 
particularly of the blood’s coagulation, 
are deserving of mach praise. Indeed, 
we .consider the tract altogether as 
highly meritorious, and worthy the at- 
tention of both physiologist and phy- 
sician. 

Sir Gitpert Biane’s Medical Logie, 
isa work by no means destitute of in- 
terest. Its title, however, is not hap- 
pily chosen, “ Medical Sketches” would 
have been a more appropriate designa- 
tion. ‘The book contains a somewhat 
elaborate disqnisition on the doctrine of 
contagion, as applied to the yellow-fe- 
ver, and Sir G. adduces arguments and 
facts in attestation of the transportable 
and communicable nature of the virus 
of that fever, which, we think, it will 
puzzle the anti-contagionists to reply to 
and refute. 

An elegant and elaborate work bas 
been published by WILLIAM Rosinson, 
esq. cutitled the History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Edmonton; which can- 
not fail of heing gratifying both to the 
lovers of ancient rescarches generally, 
and more especially to such individuals 
as are immediately or locally interested 
in the district which it describes, The 
author has spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in procuring graphic illustrations 
of a superior cast. 

As there is, unfortunately, no royal 
road to science, we must be obliged to 
tliose who give us useful compendiums 
from the immense mass of discoveries 
which appear almost to darken our in- 
tellectual horizon with glory. Mr. 
GeorGE SAMOUELLE has lately favour- 
ed the publie with an useful Compen- 
dium, or Entomologist’s Introduction to 
nearly 3000 Species of British Insects; 
which must prove, with the aid of the 
microscope, a real feast to the virtuosi 
of the land. It is very elegantly illus- 
trated with twelve plates, and scienti- 
fically disposed according to the genera 
of Liuné. 

‘OMHPOY IAIAY, Homert Ixias, 
taken from the revised edition of Hey- 
nius’ Homer, has just appeared, from 
Mr. Valpy’s press, with the addition of 
English notes, in a useful aud learned 

style 
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style of comment on the text, well cal- 
culated to facilitate the progress of the 
Greek student, and to save the masters 
of seminaries some labour in explana- 
tious, which are better seen and remem- 
bered by the scholars from annotations 
on the work. We are of opinion, that 
this was a desideratum in academical 
literature, and a plan that would prove 
highly useful, if extended to many other 
of the classics. 

Mr. Cospett resumed the publica- 
tion of his Political Register on the 
14th of August, after a lapse of several 
months. Its re-appearance accords with 
the tone of public feeling excited by the 
political crimes at Manchester, ample 
satisiaction for which is called for by 
every friend of humanity, law, and li- 
berty. 

The Picture of the Palais Royal, is 
an amusing, but rather ludicrous, de- 
scription of the buildings, public places, 
and amusements, of “ that bigh Change 
of fashionable dissipation and vice ;” in 
the satirical mention of which, the author 
is a little obnoxious to the charge made 
on Juvenal aud others, of exposing more 
folly and infamy to view than can easily 
be corrected. 

A very able pamphlet, though evi- 
dently written in haste, has been publish- 
ed, under the title of Observations on 
Payments and Receipts in Bank-of- 
England Notes, reduced to their Value 
an Gold, Se. by Thomas Martin. The 
leading principle of the writer is at com- 
plete variance with that of the budlionists, 
who contend, that the high price of gold 
is occasioned by an over-issue of paper- 
currency. Mr. Martin, on the contrary, 
maintains, and indeed proves, from do- 
cuments, “that the average amount of 
the notes annually in circulation, during 
the five years, in the course of which the 
market price of gold was thirty percent. 
above the mint price, was less, by nearly 
five millions, than it was during the 
three ycars, in the course of which the 
market price fell back to the mint price 
again; that is, less by an aggregate 
amount of nearly fifteen millions, in 
equal periods.” And from these and 
other facts he infers, that the amount of 
the bank issues has little, if any, effect 
on the rate of foreign exchanges, or the 
price of gold. Our limits do not permit 
us to transcribe the arguments and au- 
thorities which demonstrate the truth of 
this doctrine, novel as it may appear 
but we earnestly recommend the entire 
pamphlet to the study ofall who feel in- 
terested in the subject of a national 


‘the Bible from the original Hebrew, 8 


[Sept. 1, 
currency. ‘The result of this writer's 
observations leads him to recommend 
the establishment of a bill or note eur. 
rency, payable in gold at its actual or 
market price, caleuiated on the average 
of a year from the date of its issue,— 
so as to place rent, taxes, and interest, 
at a variable proportion to the value of 
gold: ** the same rent and rate of taxa- 
tion and interest being as fully and faith. 
fully discharged by the payment of four 
notes, when equal to an ounce of gold, 
as by the payment of five, when five 
were equal to more thanone.” ‘The in. 
creasing light which the labours of intel- 
ligent writers daily bestow upon a sub. 
ject, which has hitherto been concealed 
from the public under a veil of absurd 
mystery, will, we hope, lead to a speedy 
reformation of our money system ; anda 
fair and rational adjustment of the mu- 
tual wants and claims of tenants and 
landlords, and buyers aud sellers, which 
the present fluctuation of value it 
volves in such mischievous uncertainty. 
The Anti-Deist, a tract, by Mr. Bet- 
LAMY, author of the new translation of 


meant to refute, by way of catechism, a 
objection and answer, the arguments at 
various authors of opposite principles. 
The press is the only method of answer- 
ing objectors; but we are of opinion, that 
the catechetical form is not the best mode 
of putting av end to such controversies, 
nor perhaps the faisest,—as the objec- 
tions are shortly stated, and the answers 
given at spontancous length. Truth, m 
order to prevail, must be allowed to 
speak for herself ; and those who will not 
believe her, will be still less inclined to 
give their faith to her trumpeter. 
—<_— 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The Elements of Civil Architeeture, ae 
cording to Vitruvius, and other ancients, 
and the most approved modern authors, 
especially Palladio; by H. Aldrich, D.D. 
translated by the Rev. P, Smyth: with 
fifty-five engravings, 18s. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of 
various Dimensions and Styles; by W. F, 
Pocock. 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 

A new and complete Dictionary of 
Astrology, wherein every technical term 
is minutely and correctly explained; by 
Jas. Wilson, 8vo. 123. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. : 

Part LV. of a Catalogue ; by Lackingtoa 
and Co. 1s, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. ie 

Authentic Memoirs, Biographical, Cr 
tical, and Literary, of the most eminent 

: Physiciana 
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Physicians and Burgeons of the British 
Empire. 8v0. 168. 


Memoires et Correspondance de Ma- 
dame @Epinay. 3 vols. 8y0. SOs. 

Franklin’s Memoirs: the third or cone 
cluding volume in 4to. illustrated with 

lates ; by Wm. Temple Franklin. 

Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons. Royal 
gvo. il. 16s. royal 4to. Sl. 3s. proofs on 

dia paper, 41. 4s. 
~iouiies ‘of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. 2 vols. 8v0. with a fine por- 
trait, 19s. pe 

The Life of James the Second, King of 
England, &c. ; by the Rev. J. S. Clarke. 
2 vols, 4to. 6l. 6s. 

Memoirs of James Grahame, marquis of 
Montrose. 8vo. 12s. 

BOTANY. 

Part II. of Green’s Botanical Dic- 
tionary. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-light- 
ing; by ‘f. S. Peckston, illustrated with 
numerous engravings, 21S. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis ; by J. 
G. Children, 8vo. 16s. 

; CONCHOLOGY. 

- A Conchological Dictionary of the Bri- 
tish Islands ; by Dr. arton; with 100 spe- 
eimens, 9s. plain,—14s, coloured. 

DRAMA, 

Ladies at Home ; or, Gentlemen, we can 
do without you. 1s. 6d. 

The Siege of Carthage ; a new historical 
tragedy ; to which is affixed, an interest- 
ing prelude, connected with the ‘Theatres 
Royal, London; by William Fitzgerald, 
yun 4s, 

EDUCATION. 

_ Letterson French History ; by J. Big- 
land. 12mo, 6s. 

_ The Wrongs of Children, &c.: in a se- 
nes of Essays on Education; by the Rev. 
A. Bell. 3s, 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics. 
Nos. V. and VI. ‘ . . - 
Letters from a Father to his Son; by the 
Rev. H.G. White. 6s. 6d. 


The Eton Latin Prosody ; by Dr. 
eb, 10 a0 in Prosody ; by Dr. Carey, 


Co : 
dome. Pa oe lation ; by. W. Cole. 


The Rambl ly ; 
Rocce es of a Butterily ; by Mary 
on Abridgment of Matthiw’s Greek 
‘ammar ; by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 
An Italian Grammar ; by M. Guazza- 
ron. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
c, Sequel to the French Exercises of 
: ambaud, Hamil, Perrin, &c.; by G. H. 
oppleton. 129mo. 3s. 
A Key to the above, being a translation 


of tlre Exercises contained in that Book. 
12mo, 9s, 6d 
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A Series of Questions, adapted to Val- 
py’s Greek Grainmar ; by S. R. Aldhouse, 
2s. 

- A Manual of Directions for forming and 
conducting a School according to the Md- 
dras System, 12mo. 2s, 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the 
Bones of the Human Skeleton; by John 
Barclay, 4to.-il, 1s. or royal 4to. 11, 16s. 
Part I. 

; GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Map of the greaf Mining 
District of Cornwall, between Cawborne 
and Chasewater; by Rich. Thomas. 1/.12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

On Succulent Plants; by H. Haworth, 
10s. 

- The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part LI. of Vol. III. 
with engravings, 4to. 11. 16s. 

HISTORY. 

Conversations on General History ; by 
A. Jamieson. 12mo. 68. 

Letters on History, in two parts. 12mo. 
5s. z. 

New Researches on Ancient History, 
sacred and profane; by Count Voiney, 
2 vols. 8vo. with a portrait-of the acthor, 
maps, &c. %5s. 

Systematic Analysis of Universal His- 
tory ; by — Aspin. Part XV. 

LAW. ; ; 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity : with a gios- 
sary of sea-terms ; by F. M. Van Heythuy- 
sen. ° 8vo. 19s. 6d. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years ; 
by W. Dickenson. vo. il. 5s. 

Observations on Penal Jurispradence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals ; by W. 
Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

- The Trial of John Kinnear; Lewis Le- 
vy, and Moseley Woolf, indicted with 
John Meyer and others for a conspiracy; 
by Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Charlies Abbott, upon @ 
late decision in the Court of King’s Bench; 
by James Mills. 

The several Points of Sessions Law, al- 
phabetically arranged, contained in Burn, 
and the other authorities ; by the Rev, S. 
Clapham. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints ; by C. B. Brodie. 
Svo. with plates, 16s. ; 

- Observations on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of the Diseased Spine, previous 
to the Period of Incurvation: with some 
remarks on the consequent palsy ; by Tho. 
Copeland. 6s. 

A Treatise on the most approved Modes 
of Restoring Vision by the Formation of 
Artificial Pupils; by Sir Wm. Adams, 
illustrated with coloured engravings, 
8v0. 

Reports 
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Reports on the Diseases of London, and 


Clinical and Pathological Reports; by S. 
Black. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into Dr. Gall’s System concern- 
ing Innate Dispositions, the Physiology of 
the Brain, Materialism, &c.; by J, P. ‘Tup- 
per. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Physiological Fragments ; by Bywater. 
Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

On the Blood ; by Thackrah. 8vo. 5s. 

MINERALOGY. 
An Introduction to Mineralogy ; by R. 


Bakewell, with plates, exhibiting 153. 


figures of minerals. 11. 1s. 
MISCELLANIES, 

Letters on the Recent Conduct of the 
Metropolitan Water Companies ; by Jas. 
Weale. 2s. 6d. 

The Churchwarden’s and Overseer’s 
Guide and Director, for the use of parish- 
Officers. 8Vv0. 7s. 

Poor Girl's Help; by Appleton. 18mo.2s, 

General Index to the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, from 1731 to 1786. 2 vols. 8vo. 
#\. 1¢s. 6d. 

The Useful Family Companion ; by Wm. 
Pybus. i1zmo. 1s. 

Prolusions ou the present Greatness of 
Britain, on Modern Poetry, and on the 
present Aspect of the Wed; by Sharon 
Turner. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Complete Set of Tables of Foreign 
Exchanges ; by W. Tate. royal Svo. 21. 

Game Book for 1819. From 7s, to 21, 2s, 
according to the number of the leaves, 

The Wandering Jew, or Hareach the 
Prolonged: being an authentic account of 
the manners and customs of the most dis- 
tinguished nations; by the Rev. ‘T. Clark. 

Kemarks on a Publication by Mr. Bel- 
sham; by the Rev. H. W. Carter. 8vo, 
2s. od. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; with a view to the intor- 
mation of Emigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MUSIC, 

A General History of Music ; comprising 
the lives of eminent composers and musical 
writers; by Tho. Busby, Mus.Doc. 2 vols. 
Svo. 1). 10s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural History for Children. 5 vols, 
18moe. 10s, 6d. 

NOVELS, 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life; 
by Mrs. Robt. Moore. 4 vols. 12m0. 11. 4s. 

The Hermit in London. 3 vols, 19mo, 
18s. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
geance ; by Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 
il. 7s. 6d. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus; by Ar- 
thur Spencer. Svols.19moe.iss. ~ 

The Castle of Villa Flora ; a Portuguese 
tale, from a manuscript found by an Offi- 
eer. Jvols. l2mo. ios. dd, ° 
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The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudaf 


the State of the Weather from 1804 to Times. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 
1816; by T. Bateman. 8vo. Ys. 


The Authoress. 8vo. 5s. 


‘The Black Robber ; by E, Ball. 

12mo. 16s. 6d. ' _— 
PHILOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of Cobbett's 

English Grammar. 
«POETRY. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. 
John Leyden, with memoirs of his life ; by 
the Rev. Jas. Morton. 8vo. 12s. 

Parga, with illustrative notes. 8yo, 
5s. 6d, 

_ Odin; by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drum. 
mond. 18s. 

Bonaparte ; an epistle in metre from St. 
Helena; with others. 5s.6d. 

Poems and Songs; by the late Richard 
Gall; with a memoir of the author, foolse. 
Sv0. 7s. 6d. 

Harold the Exile. 3 vols. 12mo. il. 1s. 

Poems, with translations from the Ger- 
mau; by John Anster. 8vo. 7s. 6d. , 

Specimens of the Living British Poets: 
with biographical notices and critical re- 
marks ; by the Rev. G. Croly. 

POLITICS. 

Political Essays, with sketches of pub- 
lic characters ; by W. Hazlitt. 14s. 

Parliamentary History of England. Vol. 
AXXYV, 1]. 11s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on Payments and Receipts 
in Bank-of-England Notes, reduced to 
their value in gold ; by T. Martin. 3s. 

Inquiry into the Consequences of the 
prescnt depreciated Value of Human La- 
bour, &c. &c. in Letters to T. F. Buxton, 
esq. Ss. 

THEOLOCY. 

La Sainte Bible, contenant Ie Vienx et 
le Nonvean Testament. royal 24mo, 143. 

Various Views of Death; by the Rev. T. 
Watson. 8vo. Gs. 

The Revival of Popery ; its intolerant 
character, political tendency, encroaching 
demands, and unceasing usurpations : de- 
tailed in a series of letters to Wm. Wil- 
berforce, esq. M.P. ; by Wm. Blair. 5v0. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
occasions ; to which are added two tracts ; 
by John Rogers. 11. 1s. 

An Apocryphal Book of a very early 
date, supposed to have been lost, called 
“the Aseension of Isaiah,” in Ethiopic, 
with a Latin and English translation; by 
Rich. Laurence. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lessons on Scripture Chronology, with 
a coloured seale ; by J. Poole. 18. 3d. 

Mental Wanderings, or Fragments 08 
Priestcraft and Superstition. 338. 

Immanuel’s Crewn, or the Divinity of 
Christ demonstrated ; by the Rev. Rich, 
Newman. 12mo. @s. 6d. 

Mocre’s Sermons, Vol. II. gvo. 10s. 6d. 

Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Esta 
blished Church. 8vo. 8s. 


Second 
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Second Course of Family Sermons ; by 
the Rev. H. Marriott. 8v0. 10s. 6d. 

An Attempt toward an improved Trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon, from 
the Original Hebrew ; by the Rev. George 
Holden. 8v0. 168. 

The Christian Worship : a Sermon ; by 
T. L. O'Beirne, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

Principles and Practices of pretended 
Reformers in Church and State; by Ar- 
thur Kenny, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

A Discourse delivered at the General 
Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in Bristol, Sept. 1818 ; by John Forster. 
3s. Od. 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

Walks through Ireland in 1816, 17, and 
18: by J. B. Trotter. Svo,. 14s. 

A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope. 
1s. 6d. 

The Cape of Good Hope Calendar and 
Guide. 4s, 6d. 

Gleanings and Remarks collected du- 
ring many moaths’ residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and within the Upper Country ; by 
Major Alex. Gillespie, R.M. 8vo. with 
maps, 101. 

Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Walks throngh Kent, with twenty views, 
by M . Deeble, and a map. foolscap 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

Beauties of Cambria, Part I. oblong fo- 
lio, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the Island of Ma- 
deira, 4s. 

Excursions through Ireland, No. I. ; by 
T. Cromwell. Illustrated by 600 engra- 
Vitigs, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 8vo. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal; by 
J.B. H. Savigny and A. Correard. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. : 

Travels through France in 1817 ; by the 
Duke d'Angouleme. 8vo. 88. 

No. VI. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels, completing Vol. 1. containing 
Analyses of the following works :—1. Fitz- 
clarence's Journal of a Route across In- 
dia through Egypt to England. 2. Bow- 
dich’s Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 


Ashantee. 3. Rose’s Letter from the 
North of Italy. 4. Macmichael’s Jour- 
ney from Moscow to Constantinople. 5. 
Hoare’s Tour through Italy and Sicily. 
6. Baillie’s Tour through France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, &c. 
7. Russell’s Tour through Sicily: with 
Index and Preface. 3s. 6d. boards, and 
3s. sewed. | 

Vol. I. of the Series of New Voyages 
and Travels is just completed, at 19s. bds. 
and 20s, half-bound. 


. 
Books just imported by Treuttel and Wiiréz, 
30, Soho-square. 


_ Karamsin, Histoire de l'Empire de Rus- 
sie, traduit sous les yeux de l’Auteur, et 
sur la 2de édition; par Thomas et Jauf- 
fret. Vol. I. and If. 8vo. 18s. 

Comte de Forbin Voyage dans le Le- 
vant, dans les années 1817 et 1818, in 
Svo. 12s, 

Comte Orloff, Mémoires historiques, 
politiques, et littéraires, sur le Royaume 
de Naples, avec des notes et additious, 
par Amaury Duval, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Lanjuinais, Constitutions de la Nation 
Frangaise, 2 tom. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Lacroix, Traité de Calcul differenticl 
et de Calcul integral. Vol. LIL. 4to. 2I. 2s. 

Senefelder, Art de la Lithographie, 
avec un Atlas de 20 planches, 4to. 
2l, 12s. 6d. 

Geoffroy, Cours de Litterature Drama- 
tique, on Recueil de ses Feuilletons. 4 
tom. 8vo. 2l. ' 

Histoire de P Esclavage en Afrique (pen- 
dant 34 ans) de P. J. Dumont, natif de 


Paris, maintenant a hospice royal des 


incurables, 8vu. fig. 5s. 

Vincke, Tableau de lAdministration 
Interieure de la Grande-Bretagne, et ex- 
posé de son Systéme de Contribution, par 
Raumer, 8vo. 8s. 

Ang. Lafontaine, les Deux Amis, ou la 
Maison Mysteriense. 3 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

D’Agincourt, Histoire de Art par les 
Monumens, livraison xxi. folio, pap. ordi- 
naire, 2. 

‘Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, 
vol. 34, 35,36. 8vo. 10s. each. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
—__—— 


HE seventh Number of the Journal 

of New Voyages and ‘T'ravels, to 
be published on the 15th of September, 
Will contain the Count pe Forsin’s 
Travels in Egypt in 1818, illustrated 
) Many curious engravings. 

An interesting work, by G. A. Ro- 
a esq. will shortly appear, en- 
tied, Gleanings in Africa, collected du- 
"ng a long residence in, and many trad- 

MOSTHLY Maa, No. 330. 


ing voyages to that country ; particularly 
those parts which are situated between 
Cape Verd and the river Congo, a dis- 
tance of two thousand miles, during tlie 
years 1799 to 1811. It will contain 
sketches of the geographical situations, 
the manners and customs, the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, the go- 
vernment and policy, of the various na- 
tions in this extensive track, and an 

account 
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account of their capabilities of civiliza- 
tion, with hints for the amelioration of 
the whole African population, 

Mr. Joun WiLson, author of the Isle 
of Palms, the City of ti Plague, &c. has 
in the press Lays from Fairy Land. 

The Family Mansion, a'Tale, by Mrs. 
Tay or, of Ongar, is in the press. 

Mr. JoHNn Scott, author of a Visit 
to Paris, &c. has just returned from the 
Continent, after an absence of upwards 
of two years, with abundant stores of 
information, which he is préparing for 
publication, under the title of Italy in 
1818 and 1819; comprising remarks, 
critical and descriptive, on its manners, 
national character, political condition, 
literature, and fine arts, 

A new monthly work, under the title 
of the Cambro-Briton, will be com- 
menced on the first of September, de- 
signed to promote amongst strangers a 
knowledge of the history, manners, and 
literature, of Wales; and to preserve, 
among her mountains, the remembrance 
of her ancient fame, with a due respect 
for her modern genius; to retrace what 
is memorable in past ages, and to trans- 
mit to those to come what may be worthy 
of record in the present; in a word, to 
form a repository of general interest for 
every thing Welsh, whether ancient or 
modern. 

A volume of Poems, Songs, and Son- 
nets, by Joun CLare, a Northampton- 
shire peasant, will appear in a few days, 

The first volume of a cabinet edition 
of the Pocts of Scotland, containing 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, and other 
Poems, will be ready for delivery in 
September. 

Elements of Gymnastics, or Bodily 
Exercises and Sports, as adopted by 
PrEsTALozzi, will shortly be published. 
—Also, the Elementary Drawing-Book 
of Pestalozzi. 

We learn, that a gentleman of literary 
talents, and possessed of competent in- 
formation, is engaged in writing a de- 
tailed account of the late horrid tragedy 
at Manchester, which he proposes to 
illustrate with a plan of the scite of 
slaughter, a view of the charge of the 
cavalry, drawn on the spot, a portrait 
of Mr. Hunt, and other engravings. It 
ye form nig remy volume, and be ace 

0 ANCE Vy . 

meen with the Dog Bap cia, 

. allair, ¢ information 
ol posterity, 
-. political and commercial account 

7 enezuela, I ripidad, and some of the 
adjacent Islands, is printing, from the 
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French of M. Lavaysse, with notes and 
illustrations. 

_ Mr. R. ACKERMANN proposes to pnb- 
lish an historical and characteristic Ton; 
of the Rhine, from Mayence to Coblentz 
and Cologne, in six monthly parts: 
containing a complete history and pic. 
turesque description of a portion of 
country so full of curious and interesting 
circumstances, as well as so resplendent 
for its landscape, grandeur, and beauty, 
The work will be embellished with 
twenty-four highly-finished and coloured 
engravings, from drawings expressly 
made by an eminent artist, resident near 
the banks of the Rhine, and habitually 
familiar with every part of it. Part 1. 
to appear on the Ist of October, and to 
be continued monthly until completed. 
A correct map of the river and the ter- 
ritory, according to its last arrangements, 
through which .it flows, is preparing, 
exclusively for this publication, and 
will be given with the last Part. 

Shortly will be published, in one vo- 
lume octavo, Letters from Buenos Ayres 
and Chili; with an original history of 
the latter country ; illustrated with en- 
gravings: by the author of Letters from 
Paraguay. 

In a few days will be published, 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, 
with Reflections on Prayer ; by HANNAH 
More. 

Mr. J. N. BReweER is preparing 4 
Historical and Descriptive Account ol 
the most interesting objects of Topo- 
graphy in Ireland, to accompany the 
Beauties of England and Wales; anda 
similar work, to be entitled the Beauties 
of Scotland, is also announced. 

The Rev. Mark WILKS is preparing 
for publication, some Account of the 
present State of France, and of the Jate 
Persecutions in the South. 

Mr. James ILBery is collecting ma- 
terials, with a view to publislr a History 
of Waltham Abbey, Essex, from the 
earliest period to the present time; with 
Biographical Notices of the various 
eminent characters either born there, oF 
that have held high appointments in the 
Abbey. pont 

A Series of Portraits of the British 
Poets, from CHAUCER to CowPER, © 
pied from the most authentic originals, 
aud engraved in the line manner DY 
Englehart, Warren, Wedgwood, &¢ 
and in size and selection peculiarly 
adapted to the illustration of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Specimens of British Poets, ee 
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been undertaken, and will be completed 
in about twenty-five Parts, each Part 
containing six portraits. j 

Mr. WriGat, surgeon-aurist to her 
late Majesty, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
Garden, has invented a new instrument, 
very portable and convenient, for assist- 

and preventing the injury 


ing hearing, a 
generally arising from the use of ear- 


trumpets. 

A Memoir of CHarLes Louts SAND; 
is in the press, to which is prefixed, a 
Defence of the German Universities. 

Mr. Smart, the Reader ofShakespeare, 
has in the press a work on the Theory 
of Elocution, in which he exhibits the 
principles of the art, in connexion with 
a new and philosophical account of the 
nature of instituted language. 

Picturesque Promenades of a Young 
Family in the Environs of Paris, is 
printing, with many engravings. 

Mr. JouN PresTON, comptroller of 
the customs at Great Yarmouth, is pre- 
paring for press, in royal octavo, a work 
entitled A Picture of Yarmouth, with 
numerous engravings. 

An elementary work of peculiar in- 
terest, on the Construction of the Ma- 
chines adopted in the Arts and Manu- 
factures, from the French of M. Betan- 
couRT, is in preparation. It will afford 
an analytical and perspicuous display 
of the various combinations which occur 
in the arrangements of the practical 
mechanist, with their several applica- 
tions to use, and constant reference to 
the engines and machinery of this and 
other countries, It will be illustrated 
with thirteen plates, of much novelty 
and elegance. 

Homilies for the Young, and more 
especially for the Children of the Nati- 
onal Schools, by the Rev. Harvey 


Marriott, rector of Claverton, are—in- 


the press, 

Shortly will be published, in three 
volumes, Geraldine, or Modes of Faith 
and Practice ; a Tale; by a Lapy. 

A new edition of SCHLEUSNER’S Lexi- 
Cou Is printing, in a quarto volume, from 
an edition now in a forward state at 
press on the Continent. 

‘The Literary and Ecclesiastical Hise 
tory of Galloway, from the earliest 
records to the present time; with an 

ppendix, containing copious notices 
relative to the ancient political state of 
that district, is in preparation; by T. 
MURRAY, preacher of the Gospel. 

Isabel of the Isles, or the Carr of Uah 
hry. & metrical romance of the fif- 

“alli century, is about to be published 
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by Mr. Joun Carter Hay Aten. It 
will consist of nine cantos, with notes; 
the scenery is chiefly in the Highlands 
and Hebrides. 

A new anid corrected edition of Mr. 
Cary’s translation of Dante, is printing, 
in three handsome octavo volumes. 


Mr. CHANTREY has just completed a> 


monumental tablet, erected in Chiswick. 
church, to the memory of Mr. Thomas 
‘Tomkins, who was no less esteemed for 
his amiable character in private life, than’ 
admired for his skill and taste in orna- 
mental penmanship. The tablet contains 
a medallion of the deceased in Mr. Chan. 
trey’s happiest manner, his superior skill 
having been assisted by his friendly 
recollection of the original; with em- 
blems expressive of the excellence of 
Mr. ‘Tomkins’s professional powers, and 
an appropriate inscription. 

The Committee for relieving Poverty, 
meeting at the King’s-head, Poultry, 
recommend that those owners and oc- 
cupiers of Jand, and parishes, who, from 
a conviction of the utility of the plan, 
are now in so many parts engaged in 
furnishing labouring poor with small 
portions of land, will, by their example, 
be the means hourly of exciting others 
to the adoption of this very important 
mode of ameliorating the condition of 
the poor-rates. What is effecting in 
Kent by Lords Abergavenny and Le 
Despencer, as well as by parishes in that 
county, merits universal notice. ‘There 
can, they say, searcely exist a doubt, 
but that the government will, ere long, 
co-operate in granting land at no great 
distance from London, on which a num- 
ber of metropolitan poor may earn an 
independent subsistence. 

In a few days will be published, the 
‘fourth edition, corrected and much im- 
proved, of a Treatise on Febrile Dis- 
eases, including the various species of 
fever, aud all diseases attended with 
fever. 

The ensuing Course of Lectures at 
the Medical School, St. Bartholomew’s- 
hospital, will be commenced at the 
Theatre, on Friday, the 1st of October, 
1819: 

On the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, by Dr. Hue. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, by Mr. 
ABERNETHY. 

On the Theory and Practice of Surgery, 
by Mr. ABERNETHY. 

On Chemistry and Materia Medica, by 
Dr. Hue. 

On Midwifery, by Dr. Goocn. 

Practical Anatomy, with Demonstra- 


tions, by Mr. —. - 
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The Lectures at St. George’s Medi- 
eal, Chemical, and Chirurgical School, 
will commence, as usual, the early part 
of October, namely : 

The Medical Lectures by Dr. PEARSON. 

The Chemical, by Professor BRANDE. 

The Chirurgical, by Mr. Bropie. 

- Sir Everarp Home will deliver his 
Lectures, gratuitously, on Surgery, to 
the pupils of St. George’s-hospital. 

A Course of Lectures will be deli- 
vered at the London Hospital, during 
the ensuing season: 

On Anatomy, &c. by Mr. HEADINGTON. 


Practical Anatomy and Demonstra- 
tions, by Mr. Cogn. 


Principles and Practice of Surgery, by 
Mr. HeavinGTon. 


Practice of Medicine, by Mr. RoBinson. 
Midwifery, &c. by Dr. RAMSROTHAM. 
Chemistry, by Mr. R. PHILLIPS. 

Dr. Conquest will deliver a Course 
of Lectures on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Midwifery, &c. &c. at his house, 
No. 4, Aldermanbury Postern. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles 
specially concerned in the Preservation 
of Ifealthiness, and productions of Dis- 
tempers amongst Mariners, ‘Travellers, 
and Adventurers, in tropical, variable, 
and unkindly climates; with miscella- 
neous illustrations of prophylactical ad- 
ministrations, is printing, by Mr. An- 
DREW SIMPSON, surgeon. 

Letters from Persia, giving a descri 
tion of the manners and customs of that 
interesting country, are in preparation, 

In the press, an Appendix to a.Cata- 
logue of Books in Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, Veterinary Surgery, Botany, 
&e. This Appendix will contain every 
publication of eminence and respectabi- 
lity published within the last two years ; 
likewise new editions of all medical 
works that have been reprinted since 
that time; lists of the lectures delivered 
in Loudon, Ke. 

Rosamond, Memory’s Musing, and 
other poems; by Witttam Proctor, 
will shortly be published. 

Speedily will be published, Verses in 
Memory of the Collegiate Church of 
Dunbar, with Historical Notes. 

Enquiries having fer some time been 
continued respecting the publication of 
the Second Volume of Dr. Syntax, the 
public are respectfully informed, that, in 
the course of the autumn, his future 
peregrinations will be offered to its at- 
tention, by the same author and the 
sainc artists, 

ANDERSON’s Annual Catalogue of 
Books in Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
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Ke. &e. with a complete list of lectures 
delivered in London, will be published 
on the Ist of October. 

In a few days will appear, a Short 
Account of the principal Hospitals of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands; with remarks upon the 
climate and diseases of those countries; 
by Henry Wm. Carter, M.D.E.RS, 
Edin. &e. 

In the press, and will be published 
during the ensuing autumn, an elegant 
and ornamental work, entitled ‘The 
Sportsman’s Mirror, reflecting the his- 
tory and delineations of the horse and 
dog throughout all their varieties. The 
work will be elegantly printed in quarto 
ou superfine paper. ‘The engravings, 
representing every species of the horse 
and dog, will be executed by Mr. Jobn 
Scott, in the line manner, from original 
paintings by Marshall, Reinagle, Gil- 
pin, and Stubbs, accompanied with en- 
gravings on wood, illustrative of the 
subjects, as head and tail-pieces, by 
Bewick and Clennell, &c. 

A new edition is in the press, in 8vo. of 
the History, Theory, and practical Cure 
of Syphilis; by Jesse Foot, esq. 

Shortly will be published, HiGHLey 
and Son’s Catalogue of Medical Books 
for 1819-20; containing the most mo- 
dern and approved works on Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, &c. &c. 
To which is added, a list of all the lee- 
tures delivered in London, with the 
terms, hours of attendance, Kc. 

A new edition is in the press of La 
Beaume’s Observations on the Propet- 
ties of the Air-pump Vapour-bath, pomt- 
ing out their efficacy in the cure of gout, 
rheumatism, palsy, &e. with cursory 
remarks on faetitious airs, and on the 
improved state of medical electricity 
all its branches, particularly in that of 
galvanism. 

SWEDEN. 

According to certain researches just 
made in Sweden, on the different kinds 
of wood indigenous to the country, It Is 
ascertained that the birch reaches the 
farthest north, growing beyond the 70th 
degree; the pine reaches to the 69th; 
the fir-tree to the 68th; the osier, wil- 
low, aspin, and quince, to the 66th; the 
cherry and apple-tree to the 63d; the 
oak to the 60th; and the beech to the 
57th : while the lime-tree, ash, elm, pop- 
lar, and walnut, are only to be found 10 
Scania. i 

Professor HANsTEEN, of Christiana, in 
Norway, has, as he supposes, proved 
thatthe earth has four magnetic -_ 
4 ry 
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as Haley had conjectured. He has 
chewn that the polar lights, where they 
¢ ar. have the form of a luminous 

first appear, 
cross, elevated between 400 and 500 
miles above the earth’s surface ; and that 
there are four such luminous Crosses, VIZ. 
two in the northern and two in the 
southern hemisphere, whose middle 
points correspond with the four magne- 
tic poles already mentioned, This si- 
tuation of the luminous Crosses, and the 
jistarbance they occasion in the mag- 
netic needle, prove that the polar lights 
are magnetical phenomena, and that they 
are magnetical currents, which flow from 
one magnetic pole to that directly oppo- 
site. The opinion, namely, that the aurora 
borealis is magnetical, was long ago pro- 
posed by the late Professor Robison, 
of the University of Edinburgh, and has 
since been supported by Ritter, Dalton, 
Jameson, and other philosophers. Pro- 
fessor Hansteen is of opinion, that the 
sun and moon, as well as the earth, pos- 
sess magnetical powers or magnuetical 
axes; and that the different positions of 
these axes, in regard to the magnetic 
axes of the earth, occasion several mag- 
netical phenomena cnumerated by au- 
thors. ‘The declination of the magnetic 
necdle is subject to incessant varia- 
tions ; every day is to ita period in which 
it increases and diminishes; every year 
the same alteration is repeated, but to a 
greater extent. Aslong as the daily de- 
clination is not too great, in comparison 
with the yearly one, we may easily, after 
the lapse of a few years, be enabled to 
determine whether the deviation has in- 
creased or diminished; but, when the 
yearly alteration, as is now the case, is 
hutsmall, when compared with the daily 
ole, Many years, consequently, will 
tlapse hefore the amount of the. yearly 
alteratfons will surmount that of the daily 
ones. ‘That the yearly alteration is now 
become small, is a circumstance which, 
no doubt, makes us believe that it has at- 
tained its maximum; as every progres- 
sive series obtains its maximum when 
the difference of the terms becomes null. 
During the year, the western deviation 
's greatest in the month of September ; 
and, during the day, it is greatest about 
Wo o’elock in the afternoon. When no 
Peri disturbances appear, the 
I. y alteration does not exceed 20’. 
» ie year 1649, the deviation here in 
ae was 14° cast. About the 
1672. it . it must have been O; as, in 
ales a 33’ west. The western 
pa till . terwards continued to in- 
@ ycar 1806, when it was 


18° 25’. Since that time it has dimi- 
nished, however, as usual, advancing and 
relapsing. In the year 1817, Sept. 8, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, it was 17° 
56’, consequently 29’ smaller than in 
1806; it may therefore be supposed, 
that the western declination bas reached 
its maximum. By drawing the curve 
that is produced when the times are re- 
garded as abscisses, and the declinations 
as ordinates, it seems to be evident, that 
if the point of return does not fall upon 
the year 1806, it ought rather to be in- 
quired for before than after that year, 
The inclination of the magnetic needle 
has lately been found by Professor Air- 
sted 17° 26’. 
GERMANY. 


The university at Vienna contains 955 
students; that of Berlin 942; Leipsic 
911; Prague 850; Gottingen 770; ‘Tu- 
bingen 698; Landshut 640; Jena 634; 
Halle 503; Breslaw 366; Heidelberg 
363; Giesen 241; Marburg 197; Ros- 
tock 180; Kiel 107; and Greifswald 55. 


FRANCE, 

M. CaAILLAuD, a young traveller, who 
has been visiting classical antiquities, 
&e. in Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia, is 
now at Nantes, bis natal city. He is 
preparing for another tour to the same 
countries, and receives from the govern- 
ment all the instructions and supplies 
that he may have occasion for. 

Capt. Roussin, who, by order of 
the French king, in 1817 and 18, exe 
plored the western coasts of Africa, 
from Cape Bojador to Mount Souzos, 
has addressed a memoir to the minister 
of Marine, containing the substance of 
his observations. He points out a nume 
ber of errors and defects in all the charts 
up to 1817. He denonnees the African 
Pilot as unworthy ofimplicit confidence : 
“a reliance (says he) on his charts 
would lead the navigator astray in 
iwenty places of the ninety leazues of 
coast that [have examined.” He quotes 
a number of examples to verify this as- 
sertion. 

HOLLAND. 

The Hague Gazette announces a pro- 
ject in agitation for cutting a canal in 
North Holland, capable of sustaining 
loaded vessels of large dimensions, from 
the new bridge of Wienwendiep to or 
near the city of Amsterdam. 


ITALY. 

In the course of June the search of 
the Tiber began. ‘The preparations for 
this grand undertaking are carrying on 
with the greatest activity. The excava- 
tions 
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tions of Pompeii are continued with suc- 
cess. ‘They have lately discovered seve- 
ral edifices, in the fine street which 
leads to the ‘Temple of Isis, to that of 
Hercules, and to the Theatre. Ina 
house, which doubtless belonged to some 
man of science, there were found some 
surgical instruments of excellent work- 
manship,and some paintings representing 
fruit and animals, which are worthy of 
admiration, for the extreme truth of the 
imitation. 

The mausoleums of the three last 
branches of the illustrious and unfortu- 
nate House of Stuart, that is, of James 
Lf. his son Prince Charles-Edward, 
and Cardinal York, his son, have been 
opened in the Vatican at Rome, to the 
view of the public. All the curious 
admire these master-pieces of the cele- 
brated sculptor Canova, which contain 
an expression, and evince a taste, that 
are worthy of the age of Pericles. 

UNITED STATES, 

A steam-boat is to be launched -at 
Pittsburgh, to be employed in an expe- 
dition to the Yellow Stone river; the 
object of which is to obtain a history of 
the inhabitants, soil, minerals, and cu- 
riosities. Major Long, of New Hamp- 
shire, topographical engineer; Mr, Gra- 
ham, of Virginia; Mr. W. H. Swilt, of 
Massachusetts, from the Military Aca- 
demy; Major Biddle, of the Artillery ; 
Dr. Jessop, mineralogist; Dr. Say, bo- 
tanist and geologist; Dr. Baldwin, zoo- 
togist and physician; Mr. Peale, of Phi- 
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ladelphia, landscape-painter and omitho. 
logist ; Mr. Seymour, ditto; and Major 
Fallow, of the Indian Department, form 
the expedition. The boat is seventy. 
five feet long, thirteen beam, draws nine. 
teen inches of water, and is well armed: 
she carries on her flag a white man and 
an Indian shaking hands, the calumet of 
peace, and the sword. Her machinery 
is fixed, to avoid the snags and sawyers 
of the rivers. The expedition departs 
with the best wishes of the friends of 
science. 

Messrs. T. GILpin and Co. of Dela. 
ware, have made some improvements, 
by which a sheet of paper is delivered 
of greater breadth than any made. in 
America, and of any length, in one con- 
tinned unbroken succession, of fine or 
coarse materials, regulated at pleasure 
to a greater or less thickness. The pa- 
per, when made, is collected from the 
machine on reels, in succession, as they 
are filled ; and these are removed to the 
further progress of the manufacture, 
The paper, in its texture, is perfectly 
smooth and even, and is not excelled by 
any made by hand, in the usual mode 
of workmanship, as it possesses all the 
beauty, regularity, and strength, of what 
is called well-closed and well-shut sheets. 
The mills and engines now prepared are 
calculated to do the daily work of ten 
paper vats, and will employ a water- 
power equal to about twelve to fifteen 
pair of mill-stones of the usual size. 








MEDICAL 


REPORT. 


<> 
Report of Diseases and Casvarties oceurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the C1vy DisPENSARY, 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-strect end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Nmithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; along Goswell-street to Old. 
strect ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence sveccinn the Old Jewry and 

extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
<p 


N medicine, as well as in manv other 
matters, a mischievous convenience 
o.ten counects itself with the introduction 
and emplosment of general terms: “ ‘The 
bole, the bile!” How often is such excta- 
mation «cf complaint uttered without anv 
correctness of notion as to the source of 
those seusations, which this sweeping de- 
signation ol lise ase is designed to indicate, 
And cven the professional practitioner 
himsell, unless constantly on his guard, 
isin dancer of bemg misled into an indo- 
lent and unwarrantable satisfaction by the 
malical muluence of an unaicanipg word, 


At this season of the year, affections of 
the stomach and first passages are always 
common; and, in these affections, It 18 
not unfrequeutly found that the secretion 
from the liver is more or less deranged ; 
bat the bile has sometimes nothing at all 
to do, except ina remote and mere couse 
quent way, with maladies that are ind|s- 
criminately named “* bilious.” Let us then 
be always solicitous to ascertain the na- 
ture, rather than the name, of the particular 
disease we are calied upon to treat ;—to de- 
termine, by the aggregate of circumstances, 
whether a mere irritability of the — 
an 
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and bowels may have originated the de- 
rangement of functions, or whether an 
actual deficiency of bile, or, at least, its 
interrupted flow into the intestinal tube, 
mav not, sometimes, have proved the real 
source of those symptoms which we are 
too ready to refer to a redundancy and 
acrimony of that secretion. ‘The intestinal 
irritability alluded to not seldom extends 
itself to the gall-ducts, these biliary con- 
duits become by consequence obstructed, 
the fluid from the liver is thrown back 
again uponitself,regurgitates into the blood- 
vessels, or is taken up by the absorbents ; 
and the yellow hue of the skin, thus induced, 
is considered as one of the proofs that the 
complaint has been ab origine and essen- 
tially ** bilions.”” 

In these disorders of mere fibrous irrita- 
hility extreme pain is a very frequent 
symptom, and hence occasionally a further 
misapprehension with respect to their 
precise nature and remedial demands, 
Every one knows, that, in the case of gall- 
stones passing through the ducts, most 
excruciating and even protracted pain is 
produced without even an approach to 
inflammation in the parts :—and here the 
practitioner is called upon to employ 
anodynes and antispasmodics, with a co- 
piousness and freedom which would be 
little less than madness or murder, were 


he applying the resources of his art to the . 


same or even a less measure of pain con- 
sequent upon inflammation. So it is with 
the “ bilious” disturbances that are now 
general, in the management of which the 
principal point of nicety and difficulty 
consists in the propriety or impropriety of 
administering opiates, 

There are many signs of the important 
distinction in question, which are familiar 
to the observant physician; and one of the 
least equivocal of them all, is the state of 
the pulsation at the wrist ;—but even this 
's not solely to be depended upon, since 
the general disturbance which is induced 
sometimes becomes productive of an arte- 
rial excitement, that might be mistaken 
for the index of positive inflammation, and 

€ supposed to call for the vigorous use of 
depletory means. 

But the popular nature and limited 
space of these essays forbid enlargement ; 
aid the subject must for the present be 
dismissed, by a statement that, although 

Wel complaints have been within the 
last month prevalent, they have not, for 
the most part, proved so severe and de- 
cided, as to entitle them to the appellation 
of © cholera.” , 

Gout, or that kind of articular inflam- 
Mation which at once resewbles gout, 
rheumatism, and erysipelas, without being 
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positively or precisely any one of thems 
has lately been exceedingly common, and 
that even among the Reporter’s Dispensary 
patients. In some of these cases, a marked 
benefit has attended the administration of 
drastic purgatives, especially the elaterium; 
but such advantage has too often proved 
but temporary, and the local irritations 
have recurred with renovated rigour and 
malignity, as if to prove the medical as 
well as mora) truth of the expellas maxim. 
The writer was but a little time since 
summoned to attend an arthritic invalid, 
in whose apartment he founda phial of 
the meadow-safiron wine. “ Why not (was 
the question put to the patient) still have 
recourse to this remedy?” ‘ Because it 
has proved a treacherous friend; pro- 
mising and performing wonders in the 
onset of acquaintance, but losing its virtue 
by familiarity ; and, instead of radically 
improving my physical condition, making 
me worse than it found me.’ Without in 
toto condemning this potent medicinal, the 
writer deems it a duty he owes to his office 
and the public, to caution against the in- 
discriminate, and popular, and fearless 
employment of it ; and, while on the subject, 
he cannot refrain from recommending to 
all whom it may concern, the attentive 
perusal of a valuable tract, published last 
year, by Dr. Williams, of Ipswich, entitled 
** Observations on Dr. Wilson's Tincture, 
the au Medicinale, and other pretended 
specitics for Gout.” In this pamphlet, its 


-able author does every thing but abso- 


lutely demonstrate the actual identity of 
Wilson’'sTincture,with the meadow-safiron, 
of both, with the French medicine, and of 
this last with the Hermodactyl of the 
ancients, which, centuries ago, was used 
for gout, but which the regular practi- 
tioner had iong laid aside, as destructively 
violent in its influence upon the eonsti- 
tution. 

A gentleman, some time since, put an 
end by a pistol to his own existence, rather 
than encounter the menaced severity of an 
approaching paroxysm of gout; and the 
Keporter is superstitious enough in his 
beiief and sentiments to venture upon the 


condemnation of this deed, as one of cri- 


minal hardihood, rather than “ organic 
necessity ;” but he feels tempted to say, 
that he should scarcely hesitate to impute 
the same degree of criminality to an indivi- 
dual who, after the perusal of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s tract, should still persevere in an 
habitual employment of alleged specifies 
for the cure of a disease which is, in reality, 
incurable by the art, or rather by the arti- 
cles, of medicine. 
D. UwIns, M.D. 


Thavies Inn ; August 20, 1819, 
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T" is grievous to observe how science is 
tortured by theory, and how the re- 
gistering of details and facts serves to ob- 
scure men’s intellects. Thus, at this time 
of day, we have experimentalists seeking 
to find ont the matter of heat, just as the 
wise men of Gotham raked in a pond to 
catch the moon. At the head of these 
searchers is Dr. Thomson, who, in the 
Supplementary Number of his Annals, pp. 
20 and 21, endeavours to seize on the 
theoretical errors of two French chemists, 
to prove that heat radiates in vacuo! No 
vacuum was or could be produced, yet 
the resnits in vacuo are discussed as facts ; 
and that the matter of heat, therefore ra- 
diates, and is not carried off by material 
communication, is no longer to be dis- 
puted! In tike manner, M. La PLAcE is 
searching after the matter of gravitation, 
and is looking for “new creations, by 
which to measure its progress!” In plain 
sober trath, all the phenomena of heat are 
exhibitions of varied atomic motions or vi- 
brations, which, when once excited by the 
motions of aggregates, continue till they 
are parted with to other atoms, and all 
the phenomena of gravitation are mere in- 
cluded results of aggregate motions, of 
which the affected bodies are patients, 
We do not wish to pique Dr. Thomson, 
who is a man of great talents; but it is 
really too ridiculous to be borne silently, 
to see men searching for as many causes 
as there are phenomena, instead of truly 
ascribing the several phenomena to the pal- 
pable accidentsand combinations of one ge- 
n°ral catse— MOTION, with ene general pa- 
tient—MATTER. Allthefacts that ever were 
registered,and all the experiments that ever 
were made, serve but tu demonstrate that 
ONE GREAT TRUTH; and when, if ever, 
any deviations appear, there is no miracle 
in Nature, but merely au obscurity in the 
intelicet or knowledge of the observer, 
Mr. Fox, of Falmouth, has made 
known some remarkable instances of 
the force with which different metals 
combine. If about equal bulks of plati- 
num and tin be heated to redness, in con- 
taet with each other, they will combine 
suddenly with great vehemence, anda very 
considerable extrication of light and 
heat, will continue for some time after 
their removal trom the fire. The experi- 
ment ts easily made, by enveloping a little 
bit of tin in platinum foil, and heating it 
by a blow-pipe on charcoal ;@ sort of ex- 
piosion takes place at the moment they 
combine, and the alloy runs about, burn- 
mg like ignited antimony. ‘lhe same ef- 
fects took place with platinum and antimo. 
ny. ‘This alloy, when highly heated fora 
length of time, became solid, and very mal- 
leabie, and contamed little else than plati 


num, Zine also produced these pheno. 
mena in a very brilliant manner, explodi 
and burning at the moment of combina. 
tion, Mr. Fox attributes the heat pro. 
duced to the inferior capacity of the alloy 
when compared with the metals; but the 
effect appears principally to be the results 
of the strong affinities brought into action 
in these experiments. 

The late ANDREW BRUCE, esq. of Urie, 
in a statistical account of the island, says, 
‘In 1768 we had the visible sigus of a 
submarine shock, which threw ashore vast 
quantities of shell-tish of different kinds, 
and of all sizes, with congor eels, and other 
sorts of fish, but all dead; at the sane 
time, the sea, for several miles round, was 
of a dark muddy colour for several days 
after.” And, in relation to the same 
event, the late Mr. Gordon, then minister 
of the Island of Fetlar, reports, “Some 
years ago, there was a marine eruption, or 
some such phenomenon, which we could 
not account for in any other way. There 
was a vast quantity of sea-fish driven 
ashore of various kinds, and many that 
had never made their appearance on this 
coast before: congor cels above seven 
feet long, but all dead. ‘The water in the 
bays was so black and muddy for eight 
days after, that, when our fishermen were 
hauling haddocks, or any small fish, they 
could never discern the fish until bauled 
out of the water.” : 

We have to point out to the attention of 
our readers, a new and beautiful yellow 
pigment called Chrome Yellow, or cliro- 
mate of lead, which has been lately 
brought into use in this country. [t was 
first found in its natural state in Siberia, 
but its use remained confined to portrait- 
painters, &c. on account of its high price 
and great scarcity. M. Vauquelin, of Pa- 
ris, first analysed this substance, and shew- 
ed it to consist of a peculiar acid, 1m com- 
bination with lead, and he pointed out 
that this peculiar acid, which le called 
the chronic acid, might be obtained trom 
a species of iron ore called the chromate 
of iron, and then combined with lead, 5° 
as to produce the Chrome Yellow artifi- 
cially. A few years ago, Dr. Bollman 
formed an establishment at Chelsea, where 
it is manufactured in the large way. This 
article is sold by Messrs. Ives, 5arge"s 
and Mann, of Little Queen-street, Liv- 
coln’s-inn-fields, who have endeavourees 
and with great success, to introduce ils 
use among coach-painters and house 
painters throughout the kingdom. Be 
sides the extreme richness and beanty ol 
the colour, this pigment has the followins 
qualities: It has so much body, that ove 
pound of it in use will go as far as four (0 


five pounds of patent yellow. It & © 
{illty 
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uires no laborious grinding, against the injurious effects of which it 

Sot, Td epiend readily under the brush, may he protected by varnish. It also 

nd may be laid on with varnish. Itis makes a beautiful green, with Prussian 

- : r t poisonous, like king’s-yellow. It will blue. Those who use it should take care 

ng - rv better than must of the other yellow to purchase the pure pigment, and not 

" igments in use, only sulphurated hydro- what is adulterated with white lead, or pa- 
r0- gen gas impairing its beauty,—an agent tent yellow, 








e: not very abundant in the atmosphere, and 
a 
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+ Pa 
e, Y a paper laid on the table of the passage, being more than one-eighth of 
» FF House of Commons, it appears that the whole. 
“ | the total value of corn, grain, meal, and Owing to the great accumulation of 
at flour, imported into Great Britain in the — stock, some of the principal woollen manu- 
Is | year 1812, was ++++++ £2,903,753 10 6 facturers in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
- 3 Ditto 1813 +++e+ee+ee 4,975,608 2 2 have been obliged to intimate to their 
- Ditto 1814 e+eeeeeees 4,478,131 4 O workmen, that, ull trade improves, they / 
” Ditto 1815 eeeereeees 2,192,685 1 O can only be allowed to work four days in di 
s Ditto 1816 -++eeeeeee 2,343,891 0 6 the week, instead of six, H 
” Ditto 1817 e+eeeeeees 7,763,895 0 4 ‘The following statement of the progres. 4 
” Ditto 1818 ++++e+e++++13,271,629 3 OQ sive increase of the Dock Duties of Liver- q 
€ | Do. three months, 1819 2,249,164 6 0 pool, during the last seven years, proves # 


After the exertions made in this country — the high reputation of that port : 
to abolish that most infamous traffic in hu- 
































. man life, the Slave-trade, and the gencral Years. | Ships. | Tonnage. Duties. 
“ encouragement which those exertions have 
4 received from the Continental powers, we 1813 | 5341 | 547,426 | £50,177 13 2 
“ feel the greatest = in communicating to | 1814 | 5706 | 548,957] 59,741 2 4 
. our readers the following statement :—60 | 1815 | 6440 | 709,8a9| 76,915 8 8 
c Portuguese vessels arrived at Rio Janeiro 1816 | 6888 | 774,243 92,646 10 9 
: between the vist of Sept. 1817, and the 1817 | 6079 | 653,425} 75,899 16 4 
| . vist of Sept. 1818, with negroes. The 1818 | 6779 | 754,690} 98,538 8 $ 
, whole number of slaves embarked amount- 1819 | 7849 | 867,518 | 110.1297 1 8 
| ed to 26,808 ; of which 3,475 died on the 
of : PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. July 28. Aug. 27. , 
W Cocoa, W.I.common £210 0 to 400 [415 0 to 5 5 Operewt. 
) Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 410 0 — 5 4 O 4 2 0— 510 O ditto. 
y ,fne .6 8 O — 615 O 690O-— 7 5 O ditto. 
‘Ss ——, Mocha ° 5 8 O — 616 O 518 0— 7 O 0 percwt, 
i, Cotton, W.I.common . 0 10— 01 2 0131— 01 $8 perlb. 
> ———,Demerara . . 012— 01 4 0 12— 0 1 6 ditto. 
e Currants «« = « OH 6. £26 6 000— 0 O Opercwt. 
\- Figs, ‘Turkey ‘ 110 0— # 0 0 110 0— 2 0 0 ditto. 
le Flax,Riga . ., 70 00—72 00 69 0 0 — 70 O O per ton. 
\. Hemp, Riga Rhine 46 00— 00 0 47 0 0 — 0 O O ditto, 
t Hops, new, Pockets 610 0— 715 0 410 0 — 6 O 0 perewt. 
d ——-———, Bags « 6 60— 615.0 400— 5 0 0 ditto, 
i Iron, British, Bars . 15 0 0 —14 VU O 1210 0 — 13 0 Oper ton. 
‘ pn »Pigs . 810 0 — 910 0 8 00— 9 0 9 ditto. 
0 Oil, Lucca , * « « 12 0 OU —13 0 O 12 0 O — 1212 Operjar. 
, — Gaipli . . 75 00— 00 0 75 00— 0 O O per ton. 
‘ eee i on a 210— 2 4 Operecwt. 
; Raisins, bloom or jar,new 310 0 — 0 0 0 310 0— 0 0 0 ditto. 
, ice, Carolina, new . 117 0 — 00 0 114 O~— 119 O ditto. 
’ ——, East India - 013 0 — O17 O 013 O— 1 0 O ditto. 
Silk, Ciina,raw  . 64 8 O — 114 «0 1 5 O— 1 8 ii perlb. 
, ——> Benga], skein 2. 017 2 — 1 010 100— 1 0 5 ditto. 
' Spices, Cinnamon sg «010 1 — 010 8 0 910 — 010 1 ditto, 
; ———~, Cloves © e © Zam 6 8 8S 0 3 14— 0 3 2g ditto 
~~» Pepper, black 0 0 73— 0 0 74 0 0 74— 0 0 7} ditto, 
‘ Siinte’ a White 0 0 10k— 0 011 0 0 9— 0 0 10 ditto. 
Pits, Brandy, Cogniae 0 5 3 —= 0 5 9 05 2— 0 5 Sper gal. 
~» Jeneva Hollands 0 2 8 — 0 3 0 02 6— 0 210 ditto. 
| Suan ktm, Jamaica 0 210— 0 4 0 0 210 — 0 4 0 ditto. 
: gar, brown a i $00<— $ 8 O ¥ 19 O-— 3 1 O per ewt, 
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Sugar, Jamaica, fine . 315 O— 4 
——, East India, brown 1 3 0 — 1 
——, lump,fine 418 0— 5 
Tallow, town-melted 35 6— 0 

, Russia, yellow 3 1 0— 3 
Tea, Bohea ° »- O 111 — O 
—, Hyson, best . © 510— 0 


Wine, Madeirajold . 90 0 O —120 
——, Port, old - 120 0 O —125 
——, Sherry ° 110 0 0 —120 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 


(Sept. 1, 
$15 0 


5 O — 440 

i eee ee Pee a 
8 O 418 0 ~— 510 O ditto, 
1 6 218 0 — 0 0 O ditto 
91 0 111 — O 2 1 perlb, 
6 8 0 510 — O 6 8 ditto, 
0 0 90 0 O —120 O Operpipe, 
.0 0 120 0 O —125 0 O ditto, 
0 0 110 0 O —120 O Operbutt, 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s.—Cork or Dublin, 12s, 8d.—Bel- 
fast, 15s.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s. @ 253s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, 


out and home, 34g. 


Course of Exchange, Aug. ¢7.—Amsterdam, 11 19.—Hamburgh, 36 2.—Paris, 25 
10.—Leghorn, 483.—Lisbon, 554.—Dublin, 135 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolte and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 2251. per 100], share.—Birmingham, 10601.—Coventry, 10501— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 330i.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1751. per 
share.—West India, 1821. 10s.—The Strand BripGE, 61. 10s,—West Middlesex Water. 


Wonks, 45!1.—Gas Ligut Company, 931. 


Gold in bars 31. 18s. per 0z.—New doubloons 3]. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s. 2d, 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 27th, was 723; 3 per cent. Consols, 714; 4 per 
cent. Consols, 914; 5 per cent. Navy, 1054; Omnium, 4% premium. 
Sh i 
AtpnapeticaL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps announced between the 
20th of July and the 20th of August, 1819; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 78.] 


Zhe Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


APPLETON J Sunderland, thip owner. (Brumell, L. 
Archbeil R York, corn factor. [Bell and co. Le 
Afhby H R Budge row, Cannon @reet, printer. (Dalton 
Brumfit T Bradford, Yorkthire, grocer, [Stocker 

and co. london 
Birkenhead J Manchefter dealer. (Adlington and co. Ls 
Bathe J Piccadilly, wine merchant. (Langham and co. 
Broomheld W and W. Walworth, bricklayers. 


(Ruailett 
and co. Dockhead 
Birch J jun. Manche@er, cotton fpinnere (Milne 
and co. london 


Bithell R Lianypwli, Denbighthire, cheefemonger. (Long 
: and co. london 
Birkinhaw G Howden, Yorkthire, currier. { Blakelock, Ly 
Biandtord ) W Poole. inakeeper. (Alexander and co, L. 
Barnes W and W Alfreton, Derbyfliire, faddlers. (Hurd 
and co. london 


Barnard J Crown row, Mile End road, flour fa¢tor. 
(Woodward and co. L. 


Bilbrough J Gilvertome. Yorkthire, cloth merchant. (Tot- 
tie and co. Liverpool 

Collinten T Briclington, brewer. { Williams, L. 

Dawtun J New Windfor, cheefefaftor. (Few and co. L. 

Downes ) Brewer ftreet, St. James's, harnefs maker. 
{(Cheverley, london 

Eginton } Handsworth, Warwickfhire, wine merchant, 
(Heffe and co. L. 

Evans G Abercecny grocer. ( Tenkins and co. L. 

Eafton J York Greet, Blackfriars’ road, baker. (Vines 

Ewans M Lawrence hill, Gloucefter, haker. (Vizard, L. 

Forter G Berwick. merchant. (Roifer and co. L. 

Fofter L Farningham, Kent, miller. (Webb. L. 

ree and W Gray, Goidfmith ftreet, Wood ftreet. 

foolfe 

Greenway ) Plymouth dock, brewer. (Parke and cos 

Graham J Birmingham, linen draper. (Anfice and co. Le 

Marticy ] Redgate court, Minories, merchant, 


(Hurd 
and co. 
Heiffor } Manchefter, umbrella manufacturer. (Milne 
an co, 


Holker T Monckton ereen, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
{ Makinton, london 

Hopwood W T j and J jun. Horwick, Lancafhire, bleachers, 
(Norrit, london 

Hunt T Sheffield, fcifformanufaturer. ([Brige, Le 

Innes W Hatton garden, tailor. (Tyrrell and son 

Jewell W Henrietta freet, Covent Barden, carver and 


gilder. (Phillips 

Jones G and J Sorrow, Brigol, coal merchants. (Stocker 
and co. london 

Kilner W and J Nuddersfiela, merchants. [Stocker 
and co, london 


Little T Bodiham, suffex. grocer. (Hunt, Le 


Ladly Fjun. Norwich, manufacturer. [Sageers. L. 
Mills W Kirkby Stephen, white leather manufacturer, 
(Mounfey and co, 


Martin © Great Yarmouth, linen draper. (Longdill 
and co. london . 

Miller S Emsworth, Hampfhire, fail makers (Stratton 
and co, london : 

M‘Nair A Abchurch lane, merchant.  (Tomlisfoa 
and co. i . 

Moore H Lucas ftreet, Commercial road, builder. (Smith, 
london a 

May W Spital fquare, filk manufacturer. ( james 


Maltby W Huddersfield, merchant. (Evans, L- 
Meek J Vine treet, Ste Martin in the Fields, vidtuallere 
{ Williams 


Moore S Ashby de la Zouch, milliner. _ (James, Le 


Newcomb W Coventry, ribbon manufacturer, (Long 
and co. london 

Park H Tadcafter, butcher. (Fitherand L- nett, 8 

Pearce J Newent, Gloucefterth:re, grocer. (Beckett, be 


Pewters R Briftol, hoemaker. [Adlington and Co. 


Pollock J jun. Newcaftle upon Tyne, cooper. (Bell 
and co, london L 
Porter J] Britol, barge owner, (Clarke and aa Be 

Prentice J High ftreet, Whitechapel, grocers ( 


Roberts T ana J Mull, merchants. (shaw, L. 
Robinfon J Liverpcol. joiner. ___[ Blackftock and a ae 
Reid W fen. Rofamona ftreet, Clerkenwell, watch 
(Scargill, london Nind 
Rofs M andsG J Dowgate hill, merchants. [ 
and co. : 
oe phy Reading, millwright, | Ly 
Short B High Hojborn, oilman. oe _ 
Schlefinger M B Chureh court, Lombard freet, indigo 
merchant. (Annefley and co. 
Sawkins W Southampton, watchmaker. | 
Sandford } Shrewsbury, buokfeller. (Griffiths (Rie 
Simmons B High @reet, Southwark, fatiouere 


chardfon, london sit ° 
Sarl J Southill, Bedfordthire, grocer. (William's Gus 
[ Bure 


(Towers, Le 


fom lodge, Herts 
ee J ‘a Gloucetterfhire, mealman- 
oot, london 
Thomas W Briftol, money ferivener. (Hurd and ~> 
Thomas P Glafs mills, Gloucetterthire, chemift- ( 
and co lundon 
Tennant B J Liverpool, merchant. 
Taylor J Perfhore, Worcefterfhire, joinere 
welt rye . me... & 
allis C Cheltenham. builder. 1X, Le 
Waterhuufe T Sedgiey, Staffordshire, nail factor. (Jeye%s 
lonadun 
Walley G_ Staffordthire, 
(Walker, london 
Wright M Brifto!, fuap maker. (Vizard. Le wi'fon 
Wedgewood J Basford, Staffordthire, merchants [Wi fot, 


: d cu. Le 
(Avifon *T pousseld 


earthenware manufacturer. 


LintotsM Lee tea dealer (Birkett, L — d, vidtualler (wil 
Us, te - (Birkett, L. Whittingh t Nd, Vi 7 
Leach J] F Fenchurch ftreet, merchant. {Dennetts ; Meme. pass sala sdatiimdiie 
aud ce. : Young J Carlifle, fpirit merchant. (Lowden, Le 
DIVIDENDS. 
Arfel G Carthalron 


Allen J and ) Ware. Rotherhithe wall 
Metts ) T Honduras Arect Old Greet 
Boece J Chares@reet Gatton rarden 
Peay © RN Swalewfeld, Wiltihire 


iguare 


Besford E Brook's Mews, Hanover 


Fithop C High freer, Borough 
Bickers J J anc W bu 
Brecés W Hanley, Statfordmhire 


Earnes J Cinderford, Glouceterbire 
Bell J} Newcaéle = 

Butler J A Biackheat . 
Bridemee J V Tavittock. a -— 
Carr C Brigge ftrect, Wetm” 


Chave 


ckiersbury) 
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d § Exeter : 
Cy Newton Abbott, De- 


vonthire 
G North Shields 
an | and M £ Brennan, Strand 
Campbell D and co. Old Jewry 
Davidfon W Little St. Thomas Apos- 
\ 


tle 
ing R Stockport ’ 
ney j White Lion court, Birchin 


a Eynsford, Kent 
ickens E Eyns 9 
aaee J Lower ened wel ftrect 
De Symons L Billiter fquare 
Dyfon G jun. China terrace, Lambeth 
Dixon W a 
Eliiott J southamptun 
Seonde t Winchetter ftreet, Broad 
ftreet 
Ebrentrom E Fen court: 
Elworthy W Somerfethhire ; 
Edgar R Hammond's court, Mincing 


lane 
EvansG and G High ftreet, South- 
wark 
Fither G Liverpool 
Frot J Derby 
Gall W H Gutter lane 
Gidfon'J and S Forter, Wardrobe 
place, Doctor’s Commons 
Graham R Garang , 
Green T Upper areley, Staffordhire 
Grening R Broad treet buildings 
Greliler H and W G Cranch, Guildford 
Hodfon W Manchefter 
Hellicar T and J Britol 
Humphreys J Taibot .court, Gracee 


Hudfon H and G Liverpool 
Herbert 1) Hanway fireet 
Harris A Guiftone fquare, White- 


chapel 
Higgins J North Nibley, Gloucefter- 
re 


Hendy & Redbridge, Hampthire 

Hughes J Liverpool 

Rockey J Monmouththire 

Huot W Portsmouth 

Hewett J and J Hopkins, War- 

; minfter 

Howard R jun. Woolwich 

Homes P Stuurport 

Hird J Liverpool 

Irwin T Chatham 

Kieft H W V Narrow wall, Lambeth 

Lane J Arundel 

Lyne G and A Donaldfon, Cecil ftreet, 
Strand p 

Loft G Woodbridge 4 

Mather J Manchefter 

Moran T Holyhead 

Macklin J Cheapfide 

Morgan JM G M and R Belle Sauvage 


yard ; 

Martin T and S Hopkins, Briftol 

Norton R jun Charlotte &reet, Rath- 
bone place 

Nuttall J Manchefter 

Ohren M and M C Broad ftreet, Rad- 
cliffe 

Owen J Southampton 

Palsgrave T Bennet ftreet, Blackfriars 
roa 

Peerfon G Portsmouth 

Pearfon G Macclesficld 
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Rankin A Red Lion place, Cock lane 
Giltsptr Greet 

Robinfon W and § & Clapham, Li- 
verpool 

Rycroft J idle, Yorkthire 

Ready § Southampton 

Sadd J Greyftoke place, Fetter lane 

Singer S High ftreet, Kenfington 

Smyth E st. Martin’s court 

Short B poene brewery, Bagnigge 
wells 

Street J F Budge row 

Smith T and R Oxford 

Scott R Liverpool 

Thomas S Nundall Abbey, Yorkthire 

Trevor J Whitchurch, Shrophire 

Turner F boncafter 

Thompfon J fen. Suffolk 

Tredgold R Southampton 

Tapp W Carisbrooke, Ifie of Wight 

Thomas P Mitre court, Milk ftreet 

Vaux and Bullock, Cullum treet 

Vertue S Mark lane 

Vefey A Exeter 

Wadey J Coventry ftreet, Haymarket 

Wilcox R Strand 

Williams G Church row, Limehoufe 

Watton J Gravesend 

Wright H New ftreety Brunswick 
fquare 

Warner A &t. Catherine Rreet, Tower 

Walker Jj Nelthrop, Oxforuthire 

Weaver F and C Gloucefter 

Watts W Gosport 

Wilford E Botton 

Wilfon | Hanley, Staffordthire 

Wade W Croydon, 


church ftreet 
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ORN-harvest is finished in all the for- 
ward, in full activity in all the mid- 
ding, and commencing in the most back- 
ward, districts. Beans will soon follow. 
Wheat is a variable crop; but, on a com- 
parison of the various reports, will, in all 
probability, exceed expectation in respect 
of quantity. The ears are universally 
short, and the contained grains far below 
an average number, but generally thick 
upon the ground, The straw is long, but 
not stout, and remarkably clean and whole- 
some, the marks of blight and mildew 
being confined to the ears, and fortu- 
nately, on many lands, not reaching be- 
yond the chaff. Far more than a third of 
the crops has been stricken by the disease ; 
but much of that portion will, neverthe- 
less, yield a marketable and useful sam- 
ple; the worst will, as usual, be thin and 
steclly. The present Reporter has seen 
Cars from different parts blacked, but in 
whieh smut or putridity had made no pro- 
fress, the kernels being sound and sweet. 
There is a considerable quantity of smut- 
ted corn; and accounts particularly notice 
ittpon the farms of those who brined and 
limed their seed with the greatest care. 
In some parts of Herts and Middlesex, the 
Crows have laid upon the ripe wheat, 
doing most damage by beating it down. 
le barley crop is universally great, but 
ey. affected by blight, to the great 
he of the sample. Oats are not a 
spp a seen the ground, and it is 
ia a prove a medium produce. 
comatries a vary extremely : in some 
mae jae much hurt, in others a 
preductien wanes beans far the most 
will vield - the same of tares. Rye 
¢ a middling produce, Potatoes 


are a large growth. The turnips have 
planted weil; and, in consequence of the 
favourable state of the weather, have heen 
well cleaned, the fallows sharing the same 
advantage, Hops have had great strength 
of bine, are very luxuriant, and, not- 
withstanding the injuries they have sus- 
tained from change of weather, are likely 
to prove abundant. The constancy of 
the sun, during this beautiful season, ripen- 
ing the corn nearly together, has occa- 
sioned a great and sudden demand for 
reapers; thence an expensive harvest with 
respect to the rate of wages, otherwise 
most specdy and prosperous. Many 
wretched mechanics out of work offered 
their services, which were often refused, 
from the weak emaciated state of the men, 
and their want of skill in country labour. 
The price of reaping was also necessarily 
enhanced by the too generally excessive 
foul state of the crops, the farmer paying to 
the sickle what he had unthriftily denied 
to the hoe. Hence also a great loss in 
straw, it being impossible to cut a foul 
crop so low as aclean one; various Re- 
porters have passed this judgment upon the 
toul crops,—that the weeds have stood in the 
place of a fally additional quarter of corn 
peracre ; and that, to bad husbandry, and 
to the erroneous policy and want of patri- 
otism in many landlords refusing one-and- 
twenty year leases, or meanly clinging to 
tenancy-at-will, may be fairly ascribed 
our constant beggarly and ruinous want of 
a foreign supply of bread-corn, Although 


the earth be not remarkably dry, sheuld thz. 


rain be withheld any considerable lengia 
of time,’ the consequences will be se- 
rious. The pastures are said not to be 
heavily stocked,and stores ure ad vancing 
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in price. Fat stock may be expected 
cheaper. Wool is a very large growth 
this year—there are some stocks on hand, 
and the foreign stock on hand is heavy 
indeed. Viewing the aggregate products, 
the present is one of the most plentiful 
of seasons; and the same good fortune, both 
with respect to corn and fruits, seems to 
have shed its benign influence over the 
whole European continent. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 4d. to 58. 4d.— 
Mutton 5s, to 5s. 6d.—-Lamb 6s, to 7s. 8d. 


[Sept 1, 
—Veal 5s. to 6s. 8s.——Pork 5s, 4d. to 6s, 84, 
Bacon ——. Fat 3s. 6d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 80s, new 
50s. to76s.—Barley 24s. to 38s,—Oats 195, 
to 32s.—The Quartern-loaf, 114d.—Oak 
bark, in the distant counties, eleven 
guineas per ton.—Hay 31. 101. to 61. 6s— 
Clover do. 3]. 13s. 6d. to 81, 10s.—Straw 
11. 16s. to 3l. 

Coals in the Pool, 32s. to 4is. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex ; Aug. 23. 
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a - 
Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the ae of July, 1819. 
reatest: 
Maxi- | Days Mini- | Days Varia- | Days 
aa. | of rs. | Wind, | mum. | of the | Wind. | tion in jof the} Range. | Mean. 
Month. Month, 24 hours Mth. 





Barometer «++ |30.06] 28 | N.E, | 29.19 
Thermometer | 825° 4 | S.W.} 492° 


Thermomet. } 21 « ° 
bygrometer 5} 22+ | °° = F 

















20 |W.&S.} 0.48 |. 22 | 0.87 | 99.83 | 


21 N. 24° so 33° | 64.67 


2 |S.W. | 68p5 in 843 | 38.56 


























Prevailing winds,—N.E. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 8— Hail 1. 


Cirrus, Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus, 
10 15 15 

Very little rain has fallen this month, 
and the weather has been remarkably fine, 
witha high degree of temperature through- 
out. The first three weeks were, for the 
most part, cloudy ; but the last ten days 
were cluefly very clear, A great increase 
of temperature occurred on the 4th; the 
thermometer at 42 a.m. stood at 60°, the 
wind was north-east, and a heavy shower 
of hail had just ceased falling. At 8 A.M, 
it had risen to 74°, the sky was cloudy, 
but the wind had shifted to the south. At 
10 A.M. it rose to 60°, and at 1 P.M. to 
524°, the latter being the maximum for the 
month. The day was very fine, and chief- 
ly clear; and, though there was a brisk 
wind, yet the heat was exceedingly op- 
pressive, At 11 P.M. it lightened in the 


Meteorolozical Results of the 


Clouds. 


Cumulus» Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 
28 14 : 
south, and began raining heavily about 
midnight. On the 30th the thermometer 
again rose to 80°, and on the Sist to $1; 
On the former day, at 5 p.m. I exposed 
a mercurial thermometer to the rays of 
the sun, aud in half an hour’s time it rose 
to 1051°, The temperature in the shade 
was 77°, A large bright halo appeared 
round the sun in the afternoon of the 18th. 
In the course of this and the following day 
the barometer (which had previously been 
very high and steady) fell 0°70 of an inch; 
but, between the 20th and 22d, it rose 0°80 
of aninch. The fall was attended with 
gusts of wind and slight rain from the 
south-west ; the rise, with strong gusts of 
wind and heavy rain from the north. 
St. John’s-square ; Aug. 25. A.E, 





wroloxt Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced 


‘Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


from Diuraal Observations, made at Manchester; 6Y 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 


Mean monthly pressure, 29°75—maximum 


Meau monthly temperature, 59°*5 
Greatest variation of pressure in 


Kesults for June, 1819, 


,30°14—minimum,-29°40—range,'7 4 ofan inch, 
—maximun, 73°—minimum, 45°—range, 28° 


| 24 hours, ‘30 of an inch, which was on the 10th. 
Gieatest variation of temperature 1 


Spaces described by the curve 


Monthly fall of rain 


0 2 0 0 5 ¥g0 


in 24 hours 24°, which was on the 15th, 


formed fiom the mean daily pressure, 2°5 inches; 
number of changes, 8, 


» 3916 inches—rainy days, 23—foggy, O—snowy O0—haily, % 
_ ; W ind. 
N. N.E EL SE. S. S.W 


W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
i 2 0 0 


Brisk winds, 0Q—Boisterous ones, 0. 


Clouds. 
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Cleuds, 
eens, Cumulus. Stratus, Cirro-cumulus,  Cirro-stratus. Cumulo-stratas, Nimbas. 
— we 0 8 1 11 9 


On the 2ist of May several congenial other tender plants; many gooseberries 
showers of rain ; 20th, about four o’clock and currants have dropped off in conse- 
p.w.much lightuing, thunder, and rain;one quence; 30th, rain here, but, at the same 
clap was particularly loud, and which im- time, upon the hills near Buxton snow 
mediately succeeded the flash. ‘The elec- fell, and the weather felt as cold as Christ- 
trie fluid darted upon the ground from a mas. June 10th, fine a.m. a few smart 
contlict of clouds, which hovered over the showers in the evening; 13th, very five 
square, but fortunately did no harm. 27th, day, till evening, when it suddenly began 
cold day; 28th, hoar frost; 29th, ice on to rain; 16th, heavy showers of rain, light- 
the ground near a quarter of an inch thick, ning, and thunder; 25th, complete rainy 
which has done much damage to early po- day ; 27th, thunder and heavy rain, 
tatoes, kidney-beaus, strawberries, and Manchester ; July 13. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN AUGUST: 


Containing Official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. nated, to sit in their name and on their 


on , behalf in the Commons House of Parlia- 
\ INISTERS, undera real orfeigned ment; and there is reason to believe that 
alarm, and at any rate with a 


; other meetings are about to be held for 
view to confer energy on the conduct of the like unlawful purpose : 


their personal friends, and to arouse all © And whereas many wicked and sedi- 
those whose privileges and immunities tious writings have been printed, publish. 
might be endangered by reform, haye ed, and industriously cirenlated, tending 
issued the following Proclamation. .It to promote the several purposes aforesaid, 
is similar in its language to that which and to raise groundless jealousies and dis- 
was issued in 1792, but has not been Comtents in the minds of his Majesty’s 
fullowed by those loyal addresses which er ye hs gs — 
were stimulated by that famous instru- |.” a . 
ment, and which encouraged the mini. ing Reheat ae osc atl apa 
sters of that day to engage in the crusade — jnto effect the wicked purposes aforesaid, 
agaiust liberty, which the children then jy some parts of the kingdom, men, clan- 
unborn are now rueing. An Act of destinely and unlawfully assembled, have 
Parliament of the length of this Procla- practised military training and exercise 
mailon, transferring the right of return- | Aud whereas the welfare and happiness 
ng Members trom fifty rotten boroughs. of this kingdom do, under Divine Provi- 
to filty populous and unrepresented dence, chietly depend upon a due submis- 
towns, would, however, more effectu- sion to the laws, a just reliance upon the 
ally have secured the State than fifty integrity and wisdom of parliament, and a 
such Proclamations, by ‘its influence steady perseverance in that attachment to 
on the affections and cratitu is.of the the government and constitution of the 
people, ° realm, which has ever prevailed in the 
minds of the people thereof; and whereas 
George P. R, there is nothing which we so earnestly 
Whereas, in divers parts of Great Bri- wish as to preserve the public peace and 
ain, meetings of large numbers of his Ma- prosperity, and to ‘secure to all his Majes- 
Jesty’s subjects have been held upon the _ ty’s liege subjects the entire enjoyment of 
Feqiusition of persons who, or some of all their rights and liberties: 
whom, have, together with others, by sedi- We, therefore, being resolved to repress 
rig and (reasonable speeches, addressed the wicked, seditious, and treasonable 
0 the persons assembled, endeavoured to practicesaforesaid, have thought fit, in the 
sa heaang hatred and contempt, the go- name and on the behalfof his Majesty, and 
th; pent and constitution established in by and with the advice of his Majesty’s 
Hs teain, and particularly the Commons Privy Council, to issue this our Royal 
; “8 of Pauliament, and to excite diso- Proclamation, solemnly warning all his 
avai fe to the laws, aud insurrection Majesty’s liege subjects to guard against 
salust his Majesty’s authority, every attempt to overthrow the law, and 
to 4 A pen it hath been represented to subvert the government so happily es- 
Sons there - ane oS agen meetings the per- tablished within this realm, and to = 
the law, did ee led, in gross violation of . stain from every measure inconsistent — 
paint. and eee to constitute and ap- _ the peace and good order of society, a 
titute co 1G, as mach agin themlay, con- earnestly exhorting them at all times, aud 
appoint a person then nomi- to the ulmost oftheir power, to avoid and 
discountcnauce 
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discountenance all proceedings tending to 


produce the evil effects above described : 

And we do strictly enjoin all his Majes- 
ty’s loving subjects to forbear from the 
practice of all such military training and 
exercise as aforesaid, as they shall answer 
the contrary thereof at their peril: 

And we do charge and command all 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, chief magis- 
trates of cities, boronghs,and corporations, 
and all other magistrates thronghout Great 
Britain, that they do, within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, make diligent inquiry, in 
order ta discover and bring to justice the 
authors and printers of such wicked. and 
seditions writings as aforesaid, and all 
who shall cirenlate the same; and that 
they do use their best endeavours to bring 
to justice all persons who have been 
or may be guilty of uttering seditious 
speeches and harangues, and all persons 
concerned in any riots and unlawfal as- 
semblies, which, on whatever pretext they 
may be grounded, are not only contrary 
to law, hut dangerous to the most impor- 
tant interests of the kingdom. 

On Monday the 16th of August, a 
meeting of those friends of reform who 
espouse the principle of universal saf- 
frage, Was proposed at Manchester; and, 
1o give it eclat, as relating to a public 
and not to a mere local question, Mr. 
Henry Hunt, of Middleton-cottage, 
Ilants, was invited to take the chai: 
this gentleman having conducted several 
other public meetings with satisfaction to 
his party, and uniform good order, had 
become very popular among this class of 
the friends of reform. The announee- 
ment of his acceptance of the proffered 
distinction, served however as a signal 
for the most outrageous railings and an- 
licipations of the enemies of all reform; 
and, as onc means of slander, vast pre- 
paraticns were affected to be made, to 
suppress alleged criminal designs, which 
were inconsistent with the objects and 
professions of the parties. The law-offi- 
cers of the corporation of London had 
decided that the Smithfield meeting was 
legal when the lord-mayor desired to 
suppress it; and the law being the same 
at Manchester as in London, thousands 
of both sexes attended this mecting, in 
thre confidence that they enjoyed the 
same security as in their own houses. 
The meeting was so carefully arranged, 
that the male and female inhabitants of 
the populous and industrious villares 
round Manchester marched to it in or- 
derly procession ; and the whole became 
a holiday-spectacle, gratifying to every 
philanthropic beholder, and lover of law 
aud liberty; its several groupes afiurding 





[Sept. 1, 
themes for the celebration of poets, and 
scenes for the exhibition of painters, If 
was a great and intelligent population 
performing the first of social duties—ip 
numbers which conferred an imposing 
grandeur on the deed—in a degree of 
order which demonstrated the ascen- 
dancy of the social virtues—in a state of 
unpreparedness for offence or defence, 
which indicated their unsuspecting con- 
fidence in the laws—and in company 
with their wives and children; thereby 
manifesting the honesty of their inten- 
tions, and affording an infallible pledge 
that they had no guile in their hearts, 
The devil, however, was at work, just as 
he was on the confines of Paradise, 
where Milton has described his agonized 
feelings on beholding the happiness of 
the first Pair; and he had taken posses- 
sion of some minds, who unhappily had 
inflaence enough to organize hostility 
against these cheerful thousands, which, 
in practical consequences and various 
horrors, has seldom been equalled. Fa- 
tuie investigation must determine the 
namts of these evil-spirits; though per- 
haps on this, as on many other occa- 
sions of error in human practice, the 
mischievous results were less the effect 
of deliberate design than of party zeal 
and blind passion; and there were, doubt- 
less, more unthinking patients than un- 
principled agents. Be this as it may, 
the GuILTY, whoever they be, ought to 
be sought and punished, as a waming 
to others, and as a means of preventing 
a recurrence of similar enormities. 
First Account. 

“T met, (says an observer,) in Oldham- 
street, an immense mass of men, marehing 
in common time, five abreast, with two 
white flags, and a very respectable band 
of music, consisting of not less than thirty 
performers. I counted these files until 
about 2000 men bad passed, when the 
crowd became so great that I could no 
longer pursue my reckoning. Shortly af- 
terwards, another party, perhaps 8000, 
passed the Exchange. The former of the 
two parties came, I believe, from Bary, 
the latter from Royton. Similar parties 
came in from Stockport and the other 
towns in the neighbomhood. The dif- 
ferent parties arranged themselves very 
regularly ro:nd two carts, which they ha 
brought with them, at about six yards 
distance, and a sort of stage was forme 
on the carts, and around it were planted 
five banners, two red, two white, and one 
black. Upon one side of the latter, was 
a hand holding the scales of Justice, wit! 
the inscription, ‘ Taxation without Repre- 


sentution is unjust and tyranical.’ On the 
4 athes 
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1819.] 
other side, at the top, was ¢ Love,’ and be- 
neath, ‘ Unite and be free. ‘Equal Repre- 
sentation or Death!’ On some of the other 
facs were, ‘No Corn Laws.’ ‘ Let's dte 
like Men, and not be sold like Staves :’ with 
other sentimental inscriptions. After the 
formality of proposing and seconding Mr. 
Hunt as chairman, he rose, and spoke near 
three minutes; when the Yeomanry Cavalry 
arrived on the ground at full speed. They 
took up a position under the wall of * The 
Cottage, (a building so called,) where 
they remained in a line about five minutes ; 
immediately after which, they made a 
dash into the crowd, and surrounded the 
hustings; a police-officer then ascended, 
and seized hold of Mr. Jolinson first, then 
of Mr. Hunt, and afterwards of several 
others, whom he handed to his assistants ; 
and the latter carried them immediately 
to the New Bailey. The banners were 
the next objects to which tlie police-offi- 
cers directed their attention, and with 
very little resistance they got possession 
of the whole of them. The scene that 
now ensted was truly awful! The shrieks 
of women and the groans of men were to 
be heard at some distance. Every person 
who attended out of curiosity, finding his 
personal safety at risk, immediately fled. 
The crush was so great in one part of the 
field, that it knocked down some ont- 
buildings, at the end of a row of honses, 
on which there were at least twenty or 
thirty persons, with an immense crash, 
As I was carried along by the crowd, I 
saw several almost buried in the ruins; 
others, in their anxiety to escape, had 
fallen down, and were trampled on by the 
populace. A feeling of suuve qui peut ap- 
peared now to fill the mind of every body, 
and the dreadful result is not yet known. 
The Yeomanry were supported by the 
15th Hussars, Among the spolia optima, 
they say, are to be reckoned sixteen ban- 
hers, At the moment when Hunt was 
sewed, there could not have been fewer 
than 50,000 persons on the ground.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
Second Account. 

Another account says, “ that «1e as- 
sembly continued increasing until about 
_ minutes past one o'clock, when Mr. 
mo made his appearance in a barouche, 
beer a a female on the dicky, 
~ wh pF ene = addition to Mr. Hunt, 

° , Saxton, Knight, and two 


: + others. The carriage moved 
owly up to the hustings, and its arrival 
there w ’ 


as marked by long and loud checr- 


. At this period, it is probably an 
— a to say, that 50,000 per-. 


oun ra yr oage In the body of the 
ie Aes = shops were closed, and 
early lions Ay at suspended from an 
7 anya ne forenoon ; uot, I believe, 
Y apprehensions of the proceedings 


of of y 
the reformers, but from a sort of un- 
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defined dread that violence would be 
used. Indeed, it was confidently asserted 
that Hunt wonld be arrested npon the 
hustings; bat moderate men universally 
concluded, that the meeting would be 
allowed to go off peaceably, provided no 
breach of the peace was committed by the 
people. Up to the period of the arrival of 
the carriage none of the military had been 
seen in the streets, thongh it was known 
that the Manchester and Salford Yeomaary 
Cavalry were concealed in Messrs. Pick- 
fords’ (the carriers) yard. On his mount- 
ing the hastings Mr. Hunt was immedi- 
ately called to the chair, and commenced 
his introductory address to the meeting, 
He exhorted the people to be firm but 
peaceable; ‘and,’ said he, ‘if any man 
makes the slightest attempt to break the 
peace, put him down, and keep him down? 
Just as he had uttered those words, tie 
Manchester and Salford Yeomanry Ca- 
valry came galloping down Morley-street 
and Peter-street, and ranged themselves 
in front of a row of honses ou the sonth 
side of the area where the mecting was, 
in one of which the magisirates were as- 
sembled. The greater part of the persons 
who were at the outskirts of the assembly, 
on that side, instantly ran away; but the 
main body remained compact and firm; 
and, finding the soldiers halt under the 
houses, faced round to and cheered then. 
But a few moments had elapsed when 
some orders we : given to the troops, and 
they instantly dashed at full gallop 
amongst the people, actually hacking 
their way up to the hustings! A cordon 
of special coustables was drawa from the 
house occupied by the magistrates to- 
wards the stage, and these tared as ill, 
from the attacks of the soldiers, as the 
people at large. A comparatively nndis- 
ciplined body, led on by oificers wito had 
never had any experience in military af- 
fairs, and probably all under the influence 
both of personal fear and considerable 
political feeling of hostility, could not be 
expected to act either with coolness or 
discrimination; and accordingly, men, 
women, and children, constables, and re- 
formers, were all equally exposed to their 
attacks. Numbers were trampled down, 
and numbers were cut down. When they 
arrived at the hustings, the standards 
were torn or cut from the bands of these 
who held them, and Hunt, Johnson, Sax- 
ton, and several other persons, ineludiag 
three or four women, were taken into 
custody. Hunt was taken along by the 
constables to the house where the magis- 
trates were sitting, crying out *‘ Murder!’ 
as he was every instant struck by the 
bludgeons of numbers of constables who 
surrounded him. An attempt was made 
to knock his hat off, but unsuccessfully ; 
and, just as he was going up the steps, a 
person, who shall be for the present —_ 
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less, with a club of large size, struck him 
with the force of both hands, a blow on 
the head, which completely indented his 
hat, and almost levelled iim with the 
ground: of this I can produce evidence 
on oath. The proceedings of the Man- 
chester Cavalry were seconded by the 
Cheshire Yeomanry, and a detachment of 
the Dragoons stationed here. The people 
were pursued at full gallop throngh all 
the avenues leading fiom the place of 
meeting, and to distant parts of the town. 
What is the extent of the carnage that has 
taken place it is at present impossible to 
say ; but five or six are known to be dead. 
There are twenty-six in the Infirmary, se- 
veral of whom cannot live, and at least 
as many out-patients severely wounded, 
There are men, women, and children, 
constables, and also soldiers among them ; 
and, in all probability, there are many 
wounded who have not been heard of at 
the Infirmary.”— Morning Chronicle. 
Third Account. 

A third account, by the Reporter of the 
Times newspaper, states, “that at one 
o'clock 80,000 people were assembled on 
the ground. After the different persons 
who intended to address the multitude had 
taken their position, and silence had heen 
obtained, Jolson came forward, and pro- 
posed that Henry Hunt be appointed 
their chairman amid cheers of three times 
three. ‘Phe noise continuing longer than 
usual, Mr. Hunt found it requisite to en- 
treat lus friends to preserve tranquillity. 
He commenced his address by calling the 
assembly ‘ Gentlemen,’ but afterwards 
changed the term to‘ Fellow-countrymen,’ 
He had occasion, he said, to entreat their 
indulgence [noise continued].—Every man 
wishing to hear, must himself keep si- 
lence [laugiter, but no sileace]. ‘Will you,’ 
said he, addressing himself to the people, 
* be so obliging as not to call silence while 
the business of the day is proceeding ?’ 
[Silence was then abtained].—He hoped that 
they would now exercise the all-powerful 
right of the people; and, ifany person wonld 
not be quiet, that they would pnt him 
down, and keep him quiet [we will].—For 
the honour which they had just conferred 
npon him, he returned them his most sin- 
cere thanks; and forany services which 
he either hed or might render them, all 
that he asked was, that they would in- 
dulge him with a calm and patient atten- 
tion. Jt was impossible for him to think 
that with the utmost silence be could make 
himself heard hy every member of the nu- 
merous and tremendous meeting which he 
saw assembled before him. If those how- 
ever who were near him were not silent 
how could it be expected that those whe 
were at a distance could hear what he 
should say’—[A dead silence now pervaded 
the multitude). It was useless for him to re- 
cal to their recollection the proceedings 
of the last ten days in their town ; they 
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were all of thém acqnainted with the 
Canse of the late meeting being post. 
poned; and it would therefore be super. 
fluons in him to say any thing about Mt, 
except indeed it were this-that. those 
who had attempted to put them down by 
the most malignant exertions, had ores. 
Sioned them to meet that day in more than 
twofold numbers{hear.] They would have 
perceived, that, since the old meeting had 
been put off and the present one had been 
called, though their enemies flattered 
themselves with having obtained a vieto. 
ry, they shewed by their conduct that 
they had sustained a defeat [/ong and loud 
applause], In the interval between the 
two meetings two placards had been cir. 
culated, to which the names of two eb- 
scure individuals were attached ; the first 
was signed by Tom Long or Jack Short, 
a printer in the town, whom nobody 
knew 
“ At this stage of the business the Yeo. 
manry Cavalry were seen advancing ina 
rapid trot to the area; their ranks were in 
disorder; and, on arriving within it, they 
halted to breathe their horses, and to ree 
cover their ranks, A panic seemed to 
strike the persons at the outskirts of the 
meeting, who immediately began to scam- 
perin every direction. After a moments 
pause, the cavalry drew their swords, and 
brandished them fiercely in the air: upon 
which Hunt and Johnson desired the mal- 
titude to give three cheers, to shew the 
military that they were not to be daunted 
in the discharge of their duty by their un 
welcome presence. ‘This they did; upon 
which Mr. Hunt again proceeded. ‘ This 
Was a mere trick to interrupt the proceed- 
ings of the meeting ; but he trusted that 
they would all stand firm.’ He had scarce- 
Iy said these words before the Manchester 
Yeomanry Cavalry rode into the 8 
which gave way before them, and directe 
their course to the cart from which Hunt 
was speaking. Not a brick-bat was a 
at then—not a pistol was fired duimg y . 
period ; all was quiet and orderly as if ; e 
cavalry had been the friends of the muit- 
tude, and had marched as such iato the 
midst of them. A bugleman went at their 
head, then an officer, and then came 
whole troop. They wheeled round 
waggons till they came in front of them, 
the people drawing back in every oom 
on their approach. After they had sut- 
rounded them in such a maner as to pre 
vent all escape, the officer who ne. 
manded the detachment went up to a 
Hunt, and said, brandishing his swor, 
‘Sir, I have a warrant against you, * 
arrest you as my prisoner. Hunt, @ 4 
exhorting the people to tranquility 
few words, turned round to the ofhicer 
and said, ‘I willingly surrender myself to 
any civil officer who will shew me his wat 
rant. One Nadin, chief police-ofhcet 


at Manchester, then came forward, a 4 
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vsaid * I will arrest you ; Ihave got infor- 

tions upon; oath against yon ;’ or some- 
rca that effect. The military officer 
then proceeded to say, that he had a war- 


_ant against Johnson. - Johnson also asked 


for a civil officer, upon which one Andrew 
came forward, and. Hunt and Johnson then 
leaped from off the waggon, and surren- 
dered themselves to the civil power. As 
‘soon-as Hunt and Johnson had jumped 
fromm the waggon, a cry was made by the 
cavalry‘ Have at their flags. » In conse- 
quence, they immediately dashed not only 
at the fags which were in the waggon, 
but those which were posted among the 
crowd, cutting most indiseriminately to the 
ight and to the left, in order to get at them. 
This set the people running in all direc- 
tions; and it was not till this act had been 
committed that any brick-bats were hurled 
at the military. From that moment the 
‘Manchester Yeomanry -Cavalry lost all 
command of temper. A person of the name 
.of Saxton, who is, I believe, the editor of 
the Manchester Observer, was standing in 
the cart. Two privates rode up to him. 
* There, said one of them, ‘is that villain 
Suxton ; do you run him through the. body.’ 
No,’ replied the other, ‘J hud rather not 
—I leave it to you.” The man immediately 
made a lunge at Saxton; and it was only 
by slipping aside that the blow missed his 
life. As it was, it cut his coat and waist- 
coat, but fortunately did him no other in- 
jury. Aman within five yards of me, in 
another direction, had his nose completely 
taken off by a blow of.a. sabre; whilst 
‘another was laid prostrate, but whether he 
.was dead, or had merely thrown himself 
‘down to obtain protection, I cannot say. 
Seeing all this hideous work going on; I 
felt an alarm, which any -man may he for- 
given: for feeling in a similar situation. 
Looking around me, I sawa constable at no 
‘great distance, and, thinking that my only 
chance of safety rested in placing myseif 
under his protection, I appealed to him 
for assistance. He immediately took me 
tuto custody; and, on my saying that I 
‘merely attended to report the proceedings 
“Of the day, he replied ‘Oh! oh! vou then 
are one of their writers—you must go be- 
fore the magistrates” To this I made no 
objection; in consequence, he took me to 
the house where they were sitting, and in 
‘Our road thither we saw a oonien on the 
‘ground, insensible, to all outward appear- 
‘ene, and with two large gouts of blood on 
ner leit breast. Just as I came to the 
Ouse the constables were conductin 
‘Sunt into it, and were treating him ot 
rere - which they were neither justi- 
‘ a LJ ° + . 
wih tre on te ha 
"oom into which I was put,-I fi 1 d H ‘ 
Johnson Sanh put, I foun ; unt, 
duals of mi on, and some other indivi- 
another conies aoa fainti : ‘bent ere 
ainting co a 
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.Nadin the constable was also there. Hunt 


and Johnson both asked him to shew them 


the warrauts oa which they had been ap- 
-prehended. This he refused to do, saying 


that he had information upon oath-against 
them, which was quite sufficient for him. 
Hunt then called upon the persons present 


‘to mark Nadin’s refusal. -Shortly after, a 


magistrate came into the room, and bade 
the prisoners prepare to march off to the 
New Bailey. Haunt was consigned to the 
custody of Colonel L’Estrange, of the 31st 
foot, and a detachment of the 15th hus- 
sars; and, under his care, he and all the 
other prisoners, who were each placed be- 
tween two constabies, reached the New 
Bailey in perfect safety. The staffs of 


-ttwo of Hunt’s banners were carried in 


mock procession before him. After these 
individuals had been committed to the 


custody of the governor, they were turned 


into one common yard, where the events 
of the day formed the subject for conver- 
sation. Messrs. Knight and Morehouse 
were af terwards added to their company. 
About fiveo'clock the magistrates directed 
the governor of the prison to lock each of 
us up in a solitary cell, and to see that we 


had no communication with each other, 


This was accordingly done.”—Times,. 
Fourth Account. 

‘«¢ About eleven o'clock the people began 
to assemble around the house of Mr, Joln- 
son, at.Smedley-cottage, where Mr.. Hunt 
had taken up his residence ;.about twelve, 
Mr. Hunt and his friends entered the ba- 
reuuche : they had not proceeded far, when 
they were met by the Committee of the 
Female Reform Society, one of whom, an 
interesting looking woman, bore a staud- 
ard, on which was painted a female, hold- 
ing in her hand a flag surmounted with 
the cap of liberty, whilst she trod nnder 
foot an emblem of corruption, on which 
was inscribed that word. She was re- 
quested to take a seat on the box of the 
carriage, (a most appropriate one,) which 
she boldly and immediately acquiesced in, 
and continued waving her flag and hands 
kerchief until she reached the hustings, 
where she took her stand on the right 
corner, in front, The remainder of the 
committee followed the carriage in proces- 
sion, and mounted the hustings when they 
reached then. On leaving Smediley-cot- 
tage, bodies of men were seen at a dis- 
tance, marching in regalar and military 
order, with music and colours, Different 
flags were fallen in with on the road, with 
various mottos, such as ‘ No Corn Laws ;’ 
‘ Liberty or Death; ‘ Taxation without Re- 
presentation is Tyrunny ;? ‘ We will have 
Liberty; the flag used by the friends of 
Mr. Hunt at the general election for West- 
minster, and various others, many of which 
were surmounted with caps of liberty. 
The scene of cheering was never before 
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to eighty were scex cheering with their 
caps in their land, and their hair im con- 
sequence dishevelled: the whole scene 
exceeds the power of description. In 
passing throngh the streets to the place of 
meeting, the crowd became so great, that 
it was with difficulty the carriage could be 
moved along. Information was brought 
‘to Mr. Hunt that St. Peter’s field was 
already filled, and that no less than 300,000 
people were assembled in and about the 
intended spot of meeting. As the carriage 
moved along, and reached the shops and 
warehouse of Mr. Johnson, of Smedley, 
three times three weie given, also at the 
Police-office, and at the Exchange. The 
procession arrived at tlie place of destina- 
tion about one o’clock. Mr. Hunt express- 
ed his disapprobation of the hustings, and 
was fearful that some accident would arise 
from them. After some hesitation he as- 
«ended ; and the proposition for his being 
chairman being moved by Mr. Johnson, it 
was carried by acclamation, Mr. Hunt be- 
gan his discourse by thanking them for the 
favour conferred on him, and made some 
ironical observations on the conduct of the 
magistrates ; when a cart, which evidently 
took its direction from that part of the 
field where the police and magistrates were 
assembled ina house, was moved through 
the middle of the field, to the great annvy- 
ance and danger of the assembled people, 
who quietly endeavoured to make way for 
its procedure. The cart had no sooner 
made its way throngh, when the Yeoman- 
ry Cavalry made their appearance from the 
same quarter as the cart had gone out, 
They galloped furiously round the field, 
going over every person who could not 
get out of their way, to the spot where 
the police were fixed; and, after a mo- 
ment's pause, they received the cheers of 
the police as the signal for attack. The 
meeting at the entrance of the cavalry, and 
from the commencement of the business, 
was one of the most calm and orderly that 
lever witnessed. Hilarity was seen on 
the countenances of all; whilst the female 
reformers crowned the assemblage with 
@ grace, and excited a feeling particularly 
interesting. ‘The Yeomanry Cavalry 
spade their charge with the most infuriate 


phrenzy : they cut down men, women, and 
children, indiscriminately.” 


Fifth Account. 

We subjoin the following details from 
that most respectable Manchester paper, 
— Gazette, published on the 
7 s ° 

“Twelve o'clock was the time fixed for 
the commencement of the meeting. It 
was half past twelve, or perhaps some- 
what laicr, when the last of the parties 
from a distance arrived on the ground, 
gieeted by the cheers of the multitude 
who awailed them, After their arrival, 
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the musie in attendance strack up 
save the King,” and instantly thonsands 91 
heads were uncovered, as an arknowledp. 
ment of respect to this national anthem, 
The highly-popular tune of “ Réle Brita. 
nia” was also played by the band. At 
about ten minutes or a quarter past one 
o'clock, it was announced that Mr. Hunt 
Was approaching by the Deansgate-road, 
and immediately afterwards he made his 
appearance in a barouche, on the box of 
which sat the driver and a female, who 
carried a small flag, bearing some emble. 
matical figures. All the standards used 
in the processicn had previously been 
brought up towards the hustings, Qn 
mounting them, it was immediately moved 
y Mr. Joseph Johnson, that Mr, Haunt 
should take tlie chair, Mr. H. then ad- 

dressed the meeting. 

‘““A considerable distarbance was now 
observable on the south side of the area 
which the meeting occupied. It was caused 
by the arrival of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Yeomanry -Cavalry, at full gallop, 
and their ranging themselves in front of 
the houses in Monnt-strert, in one of 
which (Mr. Buxton’s) were the magii- 
trates. The persons on the outside of the 
compact crowd, which formed the body 
of the meeting, had fied with considerable 
precipitation on the first arrival of the mi- 
litary ; several indeed were knocked down 
and trampled upon by the horses, as they 
went to their stations. Those who were 
within the reach of his voice Mr. Hunt 
kept exhorting to “ be firm.” A double cor- 
don of special constables was ranged fiom 
Mr. Buxton’s house down to the hustings ; 
the orders to whom were to leave room be- 
tween them for two persons to pass 
abreast, so as to maintain a free line of 
communication, When the cavalry ha 
formed in Mount-street, not five minutes 
had elapsed before they were addressed 
by one of their officers. ‘They replied to 
his address with lond cheers, waving their 
swords over their heads, The persons on 
the side of the crowd nearest them now 
faced about, and cheered in return. Pre- 
viously to this period a strong detachment 
of infantry had taken post in Dickenso® 
atreet ; and the alarm created in the meet- 
ing by the first appearance of the military 
had a little subsided, when the word 0 
tommand was given, and the corps 
stantly charged up to the hustings. Num- 
bers of men, women, and children, were 
trodden under foot, or sabred. ‘The peace 
officers had no protection, and probably 
have snffered in at least an equal propor 
tion with any other class. The scene ¥%8 
truly terrific.. In the consternation apes 
ensued, the immense crowds, pressing 
each other in their fight, rendered wy 
more difficult, and even swiftness of foo 
did not always save them from being hews 
dawu, About two minutes after ~ ~4 
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of the Manchester Yeomanry on one 
a the Cheshire Yeomanry, 4 detach- 
meat of Dragoons, and of the 15th Hus- 
gars, charged one another ; thus adding to 
the dangers and horrors of the scene. 
Clouds of dust, raised by the trampling of 
the horses, frequently o scured nearly the 
whole area; and when a sudden breeze of 
wind momentarily cleared them away, the 
littering of swords, brandished in the sun, 
and the consideration that those against 
whom theywere raisedwere fellow-country- 
menand friends, was truly heart-sickening, 
The work of dispersion still continued ; 
the standards were seized in triumph, and 
borne away; the cavalry galloped upon 
every one whom they saw, even at a con- 
siderable distance from the place of meet- 
ing, and into the Quaker’s burying-ground. 
The namber of persons killed and wound- 
edit is impossible to estimate with accu. 
racy ; and, we much fear, it will never be 
accurately kuown. ‘The number killed, or 
whose recovery is impossible, we appre- 
hend, however, will be not less than ten, 
and sixty have been brought as patients to 
the Intirmary,—of whom thirty were in- 
patients, A great number have also been 
under the private care of surgeons in town; 
aud many from a distance, who were not 
very severely wounded, too much alarmed 
to stay here, have had their wounds dress- 
ed by surgeons in their own neighbour. 
hood, We therefore think there cannot 
have been fewer than 200 wounded : many 
conceive there will have been 300, or even 
more, 

“When the field was cleared, the Yeo- 
manry formed opposite Mount-street, and, 
after a speech from the chief magistrate, 
the Rev. Mr. Hay, rector of Ackworth, 
prebend of York, &c. &c. gave tliree 
cheers, and waved their swords in token 
of victory. 

“We have now concluded our recital 
of the melancholy events of this dreadful 
Gay. But it will be asked by every one, 
whether this attack was egal, op, at least, 
whether the Riot Act was read previous to 
the forcible dispersion of the crowd. We 
believe it was not. Wehave made the most 
diligent and general inquiries, both among 
special constables aud spectators ; and we 

ve not met with a single individual who 
knows either when or where it was read, 


OF, in point of fact, who believes that it 
was réad at all.*” : 


These sad events have led to various 
expressions of fecling, which the govern- 


* But it may be asked, why should it 
r read? There wes no riut ; and the Riot 
ct supposes an actual riot, to quell which 
ordinary means are insufficient. The 


assemblage, it appears, was not m 
‘ erely lee 
fi but highly meritorious ; because it is 





ter that the people should 
: peaceably 
plaiu of grievances, thay seek to re- 
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ment, as its only means of precaution, 
havo sought to suppress by prosecutions, 
Thus Messrs. Caruite, Dovsy, and 
others, have, by some new construction 
of law, been held to bail by magistrates 
for libels; but we hope that, when tlie 
unhappy cause of irritation is dispas- 
sionately and maturely considered, tliese 
abuses of the press will be considered ag 
venial and pardonable. At any rate, we 
should conceive, that sensible jurics will 
be led to consider all temporary ebulli- 
tions of this nature as irresistible, rather 
than criminal, feelings. 

Certain inflammatory newspapers, 
whose language before the mecting pro- 
bably gave countenance to the unfortu- 
nate decision of the authorities, are now 
attempting to lead the public to conclude 
that the meeting was treasonable, by 
quoting Hawkins, &c. This is the least 
that can now be expected of them; but, 
happily, the doctrine of constructive 
treason is exploded, and honest jurors 
will decjde on the treasonable intention, 
rather than on any mis-construction, of 
the fact. Instead of exhibiting treason- 
able consistepcy and pre-arranged re- 
sistance, the members of the meeting 
were dispersed like dust before the wind; 
—they surrendered to legalized authority 
without demur, and the assemblage ex- 
hibited the. weakness of water. Hap- 
pily, however, in all cases of political 
prosecution, the appeal is to JuriEs; 
consequently, one honest and conscien- 
tious juror has, in the jury-box, the 
power of staying the plague of tyranny 
aud despotism, 

‘The follawing is an accurate list of 
the persons committed and remanded 
by the magistrates on the 19th. 

Committed.—William Billinge, Thomas 
Ashton, Thomas Worthington, Moses 
O‘Hara, James Makin, Thomas Hollis, 


-Jonathan Smith, Henry Clarke, J. Fielding, 


Wm. Mason, James Langley, J. Davies, 
James Green, Wm. Finn, George Whittle, | 
Arthur O'Neil, James Higgins, Thomas 
Bancroft, Thos. Mellor, James Taylor, 
John Sefton, Thomas Worsley, George 
Ashcroft, John Wild, and Samuel Stringer. 
Remanded.—Henry Hunt, Jos, Johnson, 
Robt, Jones, George Swift, John Sacker 
Saxton, Robt. Wild, Thos. Taylor, Sarah 
Hargreaves, Eliz, Gapnt, Val. Faulkener, 
Jas. Johnson, Wm. Bolton, ‘Thos. Keough, 
James Mgorhouse, John Knight, Isaac 





Gress them by violence ; and the perform. 
ance of this duty of freemen ought, there- 
fore, to be encouraged, rather than op- 
posed, by all discreet and wise authorities. 


EDITOR. - 
fA2. Murray, 
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Murray, Abraham Whittaker, ‘Thomas 
Johnson, John Wild, John Unsworth, Ann 
Coates, James Lary, John Edwards, Jos. 
Kershaw, Jas. Swindler, John "Bell, Wm. 
Barnes, John Mills, Isaac Howe, Thos. 
Hallmark, Wm. Chantler, Sam. Stockwell, 
Peter Barlow, Thos. Fidlin, and Robt. 
Scott. © 

As Mr. Hunt’s name seems likely to 
figure in English History, we will en- 
able posterity to judge of his real prin- 
ciples by his own address to the inha- 
bitants of Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

** Fellow-Countrymen,—Our enemies are 
exulting at the victory they profess to have 
obtained over us, in consequence of the 
ee eran for a week, of the Public 

leeting intended to have been held on 
Monday last. 

The Editor of the London Courier, 
(although he admits we are only checked, 
not subdued,) appears to be as much re- 
joiced as if he and his coadjutors had for a 
lime escaped unhurt from the effects of an 
earthquake, or some other great national 
calamity ; his blood-thirsty imitators of 
the local press of Manchester cannot dis- 
guise the fears of their employers, although 
Lam informed that they attempt to do 
it, by resorting to the most vulgar and 
impotent abuse. To reply to any of their 
malignant and contemptible efforts, would 
only tend to drag them forth, for a mo- 
ment, from their natural insigniticance and 
obscurity ; therefore, you will bestow on 
their petty exertions the most perfect in- 
difference; for, as they are beneath your 
anger, so yon will not even suffer them to 
attract your notice, 

You will meet on Monday next, my 
friends; and, by your steady, firm, and 
temperate, deportment, you will convince 
all your enemies, you feel that you have 
an important and an imperions public duty 
to perform, and that you will not suffer 
any private consideration on earth to de- 
ter you from exerting every nerve, to 
carry your praiseworthy and patriotic in- 
tentions into effect. - 

The eyes of all England, nay, of all Eu- 
rope, are fixed upon you; and every friend 
of real reform and of rational liberty, is 
trembling alive to the resuit of your meet- 
ing on Monday next. | . 

Our enemies wiil seek every opportu- 
nity, by the means of their sanguinary 
agents, to excite a riot, that they may have 
a pretence for spilling our blood. re 


' d, reckless 
of the awfnl and certain retaliation that 
would ultimately fall on their heads. 


Every fitend of real and effectual Reform 
is offering up to Heaven a devout prayer, 
that you may follow the example of your 
brethren of the metropolis ; and, by your 
steady, patient, persevering, and peaceable, 


conduct on that day, frustrate their hellish 
and biopdy purpoyw.’ . - - 


fur many months, when the whole 






Come, then, my friends, to the Mees; 
on Monday, armed with no other matic, 
but that of a self-approving conscience - 
determined not to suffer. yourselves to be 
irritated or- excited, ‘by any means what: 


soever, to commit any breach of the publi¢ 
peace, Vegeah 43 
Our opponents have not attempted to 
shew that our reasoning ‘is fallacious, ot 
that our conclusions are incorrett, ‘by any 
argument but the threat of violence, and 
to put us'down by the force of the sword, 
bayonet, and the cannon, They “assert 
that your leaders do nothing but mislead 
and deceive you, although they well kuow 
that the eternal principles of trath and 
justice are too deeply engraven on- your 
hearts ; and that you are at length become 
(fortunately for them) too well acquainted 
with your own rights, ever again to suffer 
any man or any faction to mislead yon, °° 
We hereby invite the Borough-reeve, or 
any of the nine wise Magistrates who 
signed the Proclamation declaring ‘the 
meeting to have been held on Monday last 
illegal, and threatening at the same time 
all those who abstained from going to the 
said meeting ;=we invite them to come 
amongst us on Monday next. If we are 
wrong, it is their duty as Men, as Magis: 
trates, and as Christians, to endeavour 
to set us right by argument, by reason, 
and by the mild and irresistible precepts 
of persuasive truth ;—we promise them an 
attentive hearing, and to abide’ by the 
result of conviction alone.* But, once fot 
all, we repeat that we despise their threats, 
and abhor and detest those who would 
direct or control the mind of man by 
violence or force, 
Iam, my Fellow-Countrymen, — 
Your sincere and faithful friend, — 
Smedley Cottage, Henry Hunt. 
Welnesduy, Aug. 11,1819.” . 
A large meeting, in furtherance of a 
subscription to relieve the wounded, and 
prosecute the guilty authors of the riot, 
has since been held at the Crown 
Anchor, London; and other meetings, 
for the same purpose, are announced. 
A public meeting of the commonally 
of London took place in Smithfield, “ 
the 25th, Dr. Watson in the - 
which, not being disturbed, separate 
peaceably, after passing various polit 
cal resolutions, 


SPAIN. 
The paralysis which has seized this 
once-famous monarchy, has spread ee 
the limbs in the Colonies.to its — 
vital parts, in the- army assembled ve 
Cadiz. All the resources of bigott 
tyranny had been exhausted im prepa 
ing a sort of exterminating Armada, the 
sailing of which had been apnounct 


prokett 
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1819.) Incidents and Marriages 


broken up by @ mutiny among the 
troops, and by & necessity for arresting 
many, of the principal officers, who were 
concerned in it. The particulars are 
not allowed to transpire, and it is al- 
leced that the mutiny is crushed: but; 


be thisas it may, the expedition against 


-in and near London, 


isi 
the American Republics is baffled, and 


Spain is filled with guerillas, who make 


open war on the government, -aud wlio, 
in spite of the battle of Waterlvo, talk 
of restoring that free constitution ‘in 
Spain, which had been established by 
the Cortes. 





— 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tv AND NEAR LONDON, 


iP 


N the 2ist, a numerous and respecta- 

ble meeting was held at the Crown- 
and-Auchor ‘Tavern, to express the opi- 
nion of the British public upon the recent 
couduct of the Yeomanry Cavalry and the 
magistrates, in violently dispersing the 
Mau¢hester meeting for reform : Mr. Wad- 
dington in the chair. Mr. Wooler, in a 
speech of considerable length, commented 
in severe terms on these proceedings ; and 
was fellowed by Mr. Gale Jones, in an 
able speech, w\> alike warmly animad- 
verted upon them, and concluded by pro- 
posing the fallowing resolations, which 
were unanimously agreed tu: “ That this 
assembly pledge themselves, both with 
their purses and their persons, to afford 
every legal and constitutional support to 
the individuals arrested and imprisoned at 
the late meeting at Manchester ; and, in 
furtherance of this resolution, they propose 
asubscription to enable these persons to 
procure counsel, &c. That Mr. Harmer 
and Pearson be appointed as solicitors 
for the prisoners, to visit them at Man. 
chester, aud to obtain correct information 
as to their situation,” ' 

A meeting was lately held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, called by a public 
notice, professing to give information, &c. 
on the subject of the new plan of trans- 
portation to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
doors were heset by crowds of poor peo- 
ple, meditating their flight from distress 
at home to. this land of promise, or, as. we 
should say, land of delusion. No less 
than 50,000 persons, it is said, havé within 
the month besieged the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for this parpose. 3 

A fire lately broke out in the sugar- 
house of Messrs, Craven and Shutts, of 
Nelson-street, Whitechapel. ‘The sugar- 
house was consumed, and damage done to 
the amount of 15,000/, 

_ MARRIED, . ent: 

J. B. Clifton, esq. of London, to Miss 
Lawrence, of Patney. v 

Edward Clay, jan. son of FE. Clay, esq. 

Greenstead-park, near Colchester, ta 
Miss Ann Fleteher, of London. ore 
Re Green, esq, of .Hackney, to. Margas 

‘tla, daughter of the late M.de St. Crvix, 

99 FY Ay- remade aan 
t. George's, Hanaver-s uare, Lieut.- 
Mens Hee, J. H. K. Stewart, M.P. to 
Mad D Do daughter af the Kev. $. 


Capt. K. White, R.N. to Miss Elizabeth 
Neeld, of Norfolk-street. 

O. H. Smith, esq. to Jane, daughter of 
i V. Cooke, esq. ot Hertford-street, May 

air. 

Jas. Macdonald, esq. M.P, to Lady So- 
phia Keppel, daughter of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Mr. W. Tilley, of Chelsea, to Mary Aun, 
daughter of Tho. Dunhill, esq. * 

P. Martineau, ésq. of Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn fields, to Miss Eliz, F. Batty, of 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place.. <| 

J. Arnistrong, esq. to Miss M. J. San- 
dys, both of Kentish-town. 

At Islington, J. Buchanan, esq. of Glas- 
gow, to Miss M. A. Finlason, late of St, 

‘Elizabeth's, Jamaica. 

H. C. Meynell, esq. of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire, to Miss G, Pigou, of Hill- 
street, peresiey-eanyre: ; 

The Hon. Fred. S. N. Douglas, only 
son of Lord Glenbervie, to Miss H. Wright- 
son, of Cusworth, Yorkshire. carpi 

Chas. Drummond, jun. esq. to the Hon. 
Mary D. Eden, sister of Lord Auckland. | 

Mr. Chas, P. Bartley, of Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square, to Miss C. Forth, of 
Down-hall, Epsom. 

H. S. Quilter, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex, 
bo ae Sarah Ann Martin, of St. Osyth, 

Xe sat 

C. Jones, esq. of Lambeth, to. Miss C, 
Whitley, of Newington. | 

Sir H. R. Calder, bart. to Lady Frances 
Selina Pery, daughter of the Earl of Li- 
merick. , “4 

, T. T. F.-E..Drake, esq. of _Natwell- 
court, Devonshire, to Miss E. Halford, of 
Piccadilly. wrerteec. e 

H. Owen, esq. of West-hill, Wandse 
worth, to Miss P. M. Elwyn, of Enfield. 

At Kensington, the Rev. G. Croly, A.M, 
- to Miss H. Beghie. 

The Rev. S. Hartopp, to Miss C. Rob- 
son, of Conduit-street. 

The Rev.-H, E. Graham, .of Hendon, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir G. Leeds, bart. 
of Croxton park, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rev. W, E. Coldweil, B.A. of Har- 
mye eae een 

Wm. ‘Tindall, esq,.of Arti CA, 
Finsbury-square, to. Miss Priscilla Harris, 
of Walworth... . 


" Lieut.Gol. Steele, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Lady Elizabeth,..davghter of 


RH. Easum, 


the Duke of Manchester, 




















182 Westminster Abbey:—James Forbes, esq. 


R. H. Basum, esq. of Stepney, to Misg 
Eliz. Freer, of Tottenham. 

Mr. B. Best, of Millman-street, Bed- 
ford-row, to Miss J. Cooper, of St. John’s- 
street, Clerkenwell. 

At St. James’s Church, C. Waite, esq. 
M.D.to Miss Kendrick, of Woodford. 
'.G, Waugh, esq. of Lambeth, to Miss T. 
Park, of Dudbridge, Gloucestershire. 

At Richmond, H. D. ‘Twysden, esq. R.N, 
to Mary, daughter of Sir William Twysden, 


bart. 
| DIED. 

At Nine Elms, Vauxhall, Jos. Newberry, 
esq. late of the Borough. — 

At Blackheath, 81, Mrs. Vansittart, wi- 
dow of H. V. esq. and mother of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

In Upper Seymour-street, 74, the Rev. 
Wm. Percy, D.D. rector of St. Paul's, 
Charlestou, South Carolina, and formerly 
of Queen’s-square Chape!, Westminster, ge- 
nerally respected and regretted. 

At Islington, Mrs. Jones, widow of John 
J. esq. 

Wm, Chatteris, es7. 81, of Lombard- 
street, banker. He succeeded the late 
W. Fuller, and somewhat resembled him 
in character and wealth. 

At Wandsworth, 67, Mr. W. M‘ Andrew, 
of Lower ‘Thames.street. 

Mr. Daniel Todd, = teacher of 
mathematies, &c. at Hounslow-school, 
much respected. 

At Homerton, 24, Miss Sophia Louisa 
Dewal. 

At Enfield, 26, Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Thomas. 

In Berkeley-square, Thos. Graham ; 
M.P. for Kintess. . ee 

At Upper Clapton, Mr. John Hawkins, 
of Lombard-street. 

In Walcott-place, Lambeth, after a 
short illness, Jas. M. Atkinson, esq. a cha- 
racter of general worth and benevolence, 
and a supporter of several charitable in- 
atitutions. 

Of apoplexy, 28, Allen Marshall, esq. of 
Nelson-square, 

In High-street, Rorough, 70, Mr. Thos. 
Jones, sen. generally regretted. 

In Dover-street, 68, Mrs. Eliz. Allcock, 





[Sept. 7, 
At Knightsbridge, 48, Jas. Ken 
of Sheerness Dock-y de —— 

In Upper Mary-le-hone-street, 73, Mre, 
Wall, mother-in-law of Mr. Clio Rickman 

In Wimpole-street, 69, T. W. Milner, 
esq. deservedly regretted. 

In Chmapel-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Ann, wife of John Westbrouk, esq. 

At Rotherhithe, 55, Helen, wite of Capt, 
J. Phillips. 

In Tavistock street, Covent-garden, the 
widow of Capt. R. Oakley, R.N. 

In Little Queen-street, Holborn, Mr. H. 
Oldfield. 

t Kentish-town, John Owen Parr, esq, 
from being overturned in the stage-coach 
en Holborn-hill, leaving a large family. 

At Kensington, 87, E. Jenings, esq. 

At Islington, 66, Mrs. Lister, widow of 
Josiah L. esq. 

In Suffolk-street, Charing-Cross, 73, T. 
Gordon, esq. late of Premnus, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

At Kensington-palace; 90, Viscountess 
Molesworth. re 
~ The Rev. W. Slater, forty years mimuter 
to the Baptist congregation, Mill-yard, 
Goodman's-fields. 

In Brompton-row, 64, the Hon. H. M. 
Johnstone, son of the late Lord a 

At Kew-green, Lieut.-Gen. W. Wye 
ward, equerry to the king, and col. of the 
55th regt. of foot. ' 

' At Stoke Newington, Jonath. Hoare, es. 

In Alfred-place, 43, Mary Susannah, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Busfield. 4 

At Homerton, 55, Anne, wife of Davi 
Duval, esq. : 

At Chelsea, 54, Bi R. a esq. 2 fe 
spected surgeon, of that place. 

P64, Wm Darton, sen. hookseller, of 
Gracechurch-strect, a valred membet 
the Society of Friends. He was a 
public man, well known and respected; 
and for a long period will be remem» ie 
by the youth of Great Britain, by bis jue 
cions writings and numerous usefal publi 
vations, He bore his sufferings with 
ence and resignation, and quietly enn 
— with the hope attendant on a well-sp 
life, 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
Or, Records of very Eminent and Remarkable Persons recently deceased. 


ie 


; JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
M: tena left England at a very 
early age as a writer in the service 
of the East India Company ; and, accord- 
ing to his own account, travelled for 
nearly twenty years in various parts of 
Asia and Afiica, to investigate the 
manners and customs of the Africans, to 
study the natural history, and delineate 
the principal places, and the picturesque 


scenes, he met with. This a knowledge of 
drawing enabled him to do, and ikews 
to delineate the costume of the inhabitants, 
and to grace them with coloured = 
ings of birds, fish, &c. &c. ‘The vast C0! 
lection Mr. F. made on these subjects, he 
says, formed one hundred and fifty vo 
lumes in folio, all written with his ow? 
hand. On his return to Engiand, he ce 
ployed bimself in preparing his vet 
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ress; but, having a desire to visit the 
continent of Europe, he embarked for 
Holland after the Peace; and, not being 
informed of the re-commencement of hos- 
tilities, unfortunately entered France ; 
when hie, like the rest of his countrymen, 
were made prisoners, and sent to V erdun, 
with his family. He, in this situation, did 


all he could to procure his release ; and a - 


letter from Sir Joseph Banks was _cer- 
tainly of considerable use to him, Hav- 
ing a brother confined also as an English- 
man at Tours, he procured permission and 

assports to visit him, and in this tour 
passed through Fontainbleau, Orleans, 
Blois, to Tours, and back by Chateau Re- 
nand, Chartres, &c. to Verdun. With the 
letters of recommendation before men- 
tioned, he applied to Mons. Carnot, then 
President of the Royal National Insti- 
tute, stating his sitnation, and his anxious 
wish to return to England, to finish his 
great work. This letter was laid before 
the Institute: he had the satisfaction to be 
informed by M. Cuvier, their secretary, 
that the members had interested them- 
selves in his favor. This had the desired 
effect, and procured him and his family 
& passport to proceed to England, 

On his arrival, he first published an ac- 
count of what occurred to him in France, 
of his journey to Tours, and thence to 
Verdun, in which he gives a lively de- 
scription of the towns he passed thiough, 
with anecdotes of Monsieur Malherbes, 
and other celebrated characters. These 
were published under the title of Letters 
from France, in-2 vols. 8vo. 1806. After 
this, he devoted himself to his great work, 
which he entitled Oriental Memoirs. This 
ls truly a splendid publication, in four vo- 
lumes, 4to. on which Mr. Forbes appears 
to have bestowed every degree of atten- 
tion to the paper, the printing, and the 
plates : those of Natural History are finely 
coloured, .Mr. Forbes being on the Bom- 
bay establishment, his residences were, 
of course, in some parts of that district of 
Which he has given a capacions account, 
accompanied with some beantiful en- 
gravings of places of note. By leave of 
absence, he was enabled to visit, and give 
an account of, many places in the other 
Presidencies of the Company. His ac- 
Counts of the Carsees, the Bramins, and 
their various tenets, are tald with preci- 
#108 and correctness, 

_ SAMUEL LYSCNS, ESQ. 
; This gentleman was bred to the bar, but 
48 not much attended to the practice. 
> taste led him to the stady of antiqui- 
8, and he has been a great assistance to 
- Te in his publications entitled 
Environs of London,” and his other 


great wpe “The Magna Brittannia,” 
the drawings for which were 
made-by Mr. Samuel Lysons. Some years 


Westminster Abtty :—Samuel Lysons, eeg. 


189 
8g0, on the death of the last postersor, he 
was appointed to the place of keeper of 
the Record-Office in the Tower, from 
which he had a good salary, an opportu- 
nity of pursuing his favorite study with 
great advantage, and of making many cn- 
rious extracts for the use of the Antiquarian 
Society, of which he had been many years 
a member ; was generally one of the coun- 
cil, and some years director, As many 
of these curious documents are unknown 
to the public, we subjoin a list from the 
Archwologia, in which they are published, 
and the volume in which they are inserted 
is noticed ; our readers who pursue these 
studies will be able to refer to them with 
ease. Besides these papers, Mr. Lysons 
has published several valuable works on 
English antiquities, a list of which was 
given in our last Number. 

Mr. Lysons’ papers in the Archeologia 
are, in vol. 9, “*An Account of some 
Roman Antiquities discovered at Coomb- 
end Farm, near Cirencester, in Glouces- 
tershire.’” This is a curious account of 
a Roman house, found on digging.—In 
vol, 10, “Description of the Church of 
Quenington, in Gloucestershire,” which is 
accompanied by three drawings. Also, 
“ An Account of Roman Antiquities dis- 
covered in the same County.” ‘There are 
no less than five plates with this paper.— 
In vol. 14, *‘ Observations on the ‘Tombs 
in the Abbey Church of Tewkesbury.” 
Mr. Lysons, in 1799, exhibited to the S4- 
ciety an original grant of confraterpity 
from the prior and brethren of the Hos- 
pital of 8t. Bartholomew, Gloucester, a 
copy of which is given in the same volume ; 
also an original charter, containing a 
grant of lands from Edward III, ta his 
uncle, Edmund of Woodstock earl of 
Kent. This is declared to be granted with 
the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, 
and Commons in Parliament.—In vol. 14, 
“‘ Copies of Writs issued by Edward I. on 
the marriage of his eldest daughter.” “ Ex. 
tracts from the Retule Familia 18th of 
Edward J.” And, “ Drawing and De- 
scription of an ancient Painting on the 
wall of Trinity Chapel, Cirencester.”—In 
vol. 16, “An inventory of articles deli- 
vered out of the armoury of the Tower 
anno 33, Henry VI. “Some Account of 
Roman antiquities discovered at Care- 
hunon, Carmarthenshire.” ‘ Copy of a 
letter missive from Edward IV. with his 
sign manual.” ‘ Copies of three remarka- 
ble petitions to King Henry IV.” “‘ Copy of 
a roll of the expences of Edward I, at 
Ruddlon Castle, in Wales.” 

THOMAS GRAHAM. ESQ. ™.P. 
(Of Kinross House, North Britain.) 

Mr. GRawaom entered, when young, into 
the service of thc East Jndia Company, 
and embarked, in 1768, in the capacity of 
a wrilere -;He served through the varions 

- classes, 























184 ; Northumberland and Durham. ° 


classes till he was appointed ‘one -of the 
members of the Board of Trade in Bet- 
gal. In this sitnation he acquired such an 


‘ample fortune, as enabled him to return to 


‘England, and stand a candidate for his na- 
tive county, as member of ihe House of 
Commons. Kinross having only an altér- 
nate representation with the county of 
Clackmannan, Mr. Graham was not in 
the Parliament of 181%, but -at the last 
election he was again chosen. . Having 
served the Company so many years, he 
wished to obtain a seat in the direction ; 
but in this he was not successful, and 
made but one attempt. In parliament he 
has generally voted on the ministerial side, 
It may perhaps surprise an English 
reader to be told, that the shire of Kinross 
bad only, in 1812, sixteen nominal voters ; 
and that the whole influence over the ma- 
jority of those Jay with the gentleman 
whose death we are recording. A state 
of representation this, which calls as lond- 
ly for reform as avy thing on this side the 
‘Tweed. 
EDMUND JENINGS, ESQ. 

This gentleman was a native of Ameri- 
ca, but came from thence very young, and 
had the principal part of his education in 
England. After he had finished his school- 
education at Eton, he went to Cambridge, 
and there studied the law, and was called 
to the bar; but, being in eas y circum- 
stances, he does not seem to have prac- 
‘tised long. He was contemporary with 

=—=—=— 
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‘Dunning, Thurlow, Kenyon, : &e. wih 
‘whom he was intimate, and of whom the 
writer has heard him relate: many’ anee. 
dotes. No man ever was more strongly 
impressed with the trne spirit of liberty 
than Mr. Jenings, which made many of the 
high-flying monarchy-men give him the 
title of arepublican. His birth natura 

drew him into comectivns with the Ameri. 
cans ; and he had the happiness to rank 
‘among his friends and acquaintanee, and 
to correspond with, some of the great ac. 
tors in the American Revolution, among 
whom were Dr, Franklin, the Lees, Joba 
Adams, Sayre, &c. ; nor was his acquain- 
tance confmed to them ; he was personally 
intimate with many of the English nobili- 
ty and yentry 3 but, we believe, kept that 
part of his ‘friends confined chiefly to 
those on the popular side of the question. 
From these extensive connections he had 
collected a vast fund of anecdote ; whe- 
ther he has committed any of them to 
writing is not yet known. A small work 
of his, but anonymous, lias’ been ‘eiren- 
lated, “A Defence of Milton from the 
Reflections of Dr. Johnson,” and which 
the writer has some reason to thisk is his 
only literary performance. Mr. J. bas 
left behind him a widow and one son, now 
in business as a conveyancer. The mat 
ners of Mr. J. were mild, and his dispos 
tion playfill; with a good constitution he 
attained to the great age of cighty-eight, 
and died lamented by all who knew hit. 






























PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


——— 


_. _RORTHUMRERLAND AND DURHAM. 
A MEETING for parliamentary re- 
-& form lately took place at North 
Shields, when several strong resolutions 
were passed. They pointed out the neces- 
sity of a reform on the principles of an- 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage, 
and recommended the appointment of a 
committee, to correspond with the com- 
mittees formed in other places for similar 
purposes, and to mutually communicate 
their proceedings and resuintions. A com- 
mittee of twenty-one was immediately 
Sppointed, and they were instructed to 
concert measures for speedily calling a 
more general mecting. It was afterwards 
resolved to raise a penny-a-week subscrip- 
wag, on memenece of the objects of 
1@ meeting. The meeti : i 
Senet: g ling then a 
Married.] Mr. J, Liddle, to Miss F. 
Scott; Mr. J. Brown, of Newgate-street, 
to Miss Blackett, of Middle-street: all of 
Newcastle—Mr. R. G. Wilson, of New- 
castle, to Miss Sanderson, of Haining. 
wood-gate.— Mr, B. Stafford, to Mrs. C 


of Law-street, both of Sunderland. Mr 


str —Mr. 
M.W.W hitehead, of Sunderland, to Miss J, 





Farrow.—Mr. J. Irving, to Miss M. San, 
derson, of Sunderland.—Mr. T. Clarkson, 
to Miss J. Emmerson, both of Barnard- 
castle.—Mr. J. Filirier, to Miss J. Mawe 
son, both of Stockton.—George ee a 
esq. of Birtley-hall, to Miss Mary Wade, 
of Hylton-castle/—The Rev. J. ys 
B.D. rector of Washington, ‘to Miss , 
Thorp, of Alnwick.— Mr. G. Ward, © 
Blackhall-mill, to Miss M. Elliott, of Hex- 
ham.—The Rev. J. Postlethwaite, of Ch 
ton, to Miss M. Parkins, of Lowmert 
lodge.—Mr. J. Rowell, of Hammerside, to 
Miss Hutchinson, of Matfen Low-hall. F 
Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs. Robson, 90% 
denly.—Mrs. Gordon, late of the Quay- 
side.— 67, Mr. R. Humtley.—In Northutt- 
berland-street, Mrs. T. Heath.—In New- 
gate-street, Mrs, M. Robson.—In Pilgrim 


street, 64, Mrs. H. M‘Allister. 


At Durham, 65, Mr. J: Davison.—S?, 
Mr. W, Farrow.—33, ‘Mrs. A. Grien 
—6, Miss M. Hodgson, of Newland s-ha 

At Sunderland, 77, Mr. J. Smith. | , 

At North Shields, 57; Mrs. E. oe 
—-105, Mrs. M. Ferguson.—56, Mt. B. BR. 
Richardson. 


At Tynemouth, 74, Mrs, J. Clark- At 









1819.] 
At Barnardcastle, at an advanced age, 
_ M. Wharton. 
7a  Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Dawson, 
ife of John D. esq. 
yw Stockton, 81, Mrs. FE. Ingram.—32, 
Mr. J.C. Ward, deservedly respected.—70, 
Mr. R. Christopher, much regretted.—At 
Cleatham, 69, Mrs. E. Wilkinson. — At 
Prudhoe, 82, Mr. J. Row.—At Ryton, 
Mrs. Collinson, wife of the Rev. J.C. much 
respected.—At Howburn, 41, Mr. J. Dry- 
den.—At Swalwell, 36, Mr. G. Forster,.— 
At Plawsworth, Mr. R. Farrow. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

“The weaver’s committee, of Carlisle, 
have lately circulated an address to the 
gentry and clergy of the county, in which 
they attribute the origin of their deplorable 
condition to the misrule of government, 
owing to the deficiency of the representa- 
tive system. 

Married.] Mr. J. Bowman, to Miss M. 
Nantom: Mr. G. Goodfellow, to Miss M. 
Scott: Mr. R. Mitchell, to Miss E. M. 
Schultz: Mr. W. Marsden, to Miss J. 
Davis: all of Carlisle.—Mr. E. Little, of 
Carlisle, to Miss M. Wylie, of Liverpool, 
—Mr. A. Hilton, to Miss M. Corkhill. 
both of Whitehaven.—Mr. W. Bainbridge, 
to Miss H. Rowell, both of Alston.—Mr. 
J. Bell, of Heugh, to Miss Lowthian, of 
Old Parks, Kirkoswold.—Mr, R. 'Thomp- 
son, of Priprscale, to Miss F. Mossop, of 
Strudabank. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Castle-street, 43, 
Mr, A. Quin.—I{n Botchergate, 58, Mrs. 
§. Bell.—In Caldewgate, 25, Mr. J. Bell. 
—54, Mrs. M. Calder.—In Enzlish-street, 
22, Mrs. M. Hutton.—87, Mr. J. Hen- 
derson. 

At Penrith, 75, Mrs. M. Robinson, 

At Wigton, at an advanced age, the 
Rev, B. Gregson.—57, Mr. D. Todd.— 
Mr. D. Wilson. 

At Kendal, Mr. T. Ewbank, 

At Kelso, Mr. A. Stewart. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The public attention has been mach ex- 
Cited, by a most wanton attack on common 
sense, from the Bench, in which the au- 
‘aor of a Commentary on the Common- 
a Book whimsically asserted, that 

* national debt and taxes were a benefit ; 

ut he did not add to whom, 
ae late York assizes, fifteen prisoners 
Seauee sentence of death; six were sen- 

a o he transported for seven years, 

Ud three for two years, 

. aoa retorm-meeting was lately held 
mon ¢t-moor, near Leed<. Several 
ae mong were moved by a Mr. Mason, 
meg in substance as fullows: “ That 
a . Suffrage and annual parliaments 
constitu principles of the English 
dite n. That the saving-banks’ 

Was an insult to commou sense 
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and right understanding,” &c. &c. The 
resolutions were carried nnanimously, and 
the meeting-broke up very peaceably, 

Pursuant to a previous public notice, a 
meeting of the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood ot Huddersfield, took place’ 
lately, in a large field on Aldmonbury- 
bank, near the town. Ten thousand per- 
sous were present. ‘The requisition stated 
the meeting to be convened for the pur- 
pose of taking into their most serious and 
calm consideration the best means of ob- 
taining relief from the pressing burthens 
under which they now labour, and the 
most effectual means of securing their 
constitutional rights in the Commons 
House of Parliament. The declaration 
and resolutions were similar to those of the 
last Hunslet-moor meeting. The meeting 
dispersed peaceably. 

. Married.) Thomas Smith, esq. to Mrs, 
S. Haigh: Mr. T. Marshall, to Miss Ion: 
Mr. J. Cripling, to Miss H. West: Mr. 
Wardell, to Miss Adiard: all of Hall.— 
Mr. R. Hunt, of Hull, to Miss A. Post, of 
Willerton.—Capt. W. Harper, 80th foot, 
to Miss E. Downs, of Hull.—The Rev. 
J. L. Hutchinson, rector of Routh, to Miss 
J. Storm, of Hull.—Mr. B. Sowden, to 
Miss M. Rhodes: Mr, J. Matthewman, to 
Miss A. Maltas: Mr, J. Cryer, to Miss 
J.Spence: Mr. J. Marcroft,to Mrs. Kirk : 
Mr. J. Sunderland, to Miss M. A. Brad- 
ford: all of Leeds.—Mr. J. Procter, of 
Leeds, to Miss M. Booth, of Gildersome. 
—Mr. J. Jefferson, of Wakefield, to Miss 
Sanderson, of Hull—Mr. Bate, to Miss 
Ciapham, both of Wakefield.— Mr, S. 
Makin, of Huddersfield, to Miss S. Cheete 
ham, of Oldham.—Mr. J. Tasker, of Hud- 
dersfield, to Miss S. Wilkinson, of Little 
Horton.—Mr. J. Hammond, of Bradford, 
to Miss M. Lonsdale, of Johnson’s-hillock, : 
Chorley.—Mr. Hoyland, of Bradford, to 
Miss Walker, of Leeds.—Mr. H. Laverick, 
to Miss ‘Trent, both of Whithy.—Mr. 8, 
Walker, to Miss M. Ambler, both of 
Hunslet. 

Died.| At York, Mr. Rowntree. 

At Hull, 49, Mr. H. Cochran, mach re- 
spected.—82z, Mr. J. Brough.— 753, Mr. Je 
Simons.—88, Mrs. E, Riddell.—53, Mrs. 
J. Sykes.—22, Mrs, J. Harker, deservedly 
regietted.—49, Mrs. Ellerton.—72, Mrs. 
M. Settle.—43, Mrs. J. Cooper.—86, Mree 
J. Binks.—Mes. J. Oswald.—29, Mr. W. 
Dry. 

At Leeds, Lucas Nicholson,. esq. for- 
merly town-clerk.— Miss C, Gardner.—27, 
Mrs. E. Holden.—49, Mr. G. Carr,—$4, 
Mr. T. Heywood, suddenly, mnch and de- 
servedly respected.—65, Mrs. A, Hunter, 


_—Mrs. Paley. 


At Halifax, Mr. D. Mitchell.—Mrs. D, 
Hitchen.—¥5, Mr. W. Gti, 
At Beverley, 28, Mrs. A. Williams.—75, 
Mr, Silversides.—35, Mrs. J. Shepberd, 
P 2b LANCASHIRE, 
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LANCASHIRE. 

. [For the particulars of the horrible proceed- 
tngs at Manchester, see our article “ PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS,” ] 

A meeting for parliamentary reform, 
Jately took place at Wigan, consisting of 
10,000 persons, when a number of resolu- 
tions was agreed to, nearly similar to those 
passed at other places: among them was 
the following. “ ‘That the advice of Mr. 
Cobbett be acted upon, in heeping a 
*-Peopie’s Menorandum-book,’ in which 
shall be noted down deeds of violence and 
injustice done against the cause of reforin, 
in order that sach book may be produced 
on a future day!” 

‘True bills have been found against 
Messrs. John Knight, William Mitchell, 
William Fitton, and Mark Wardle, for se- 
dition at Blackburn, 

. Marvied.| Mr. N.S. Johnson, to Miss 
BH. Speakman: Mr. R. Rooke, to Miss 
Sterndale: Mr. J. Barritt, to Miss M. 
Bootham: Mr. T. Wilson, to Mrs. E. M. 
Paterson: Mr. W. Ingo!dby, to Miss E, 
Dlakey: Mr. W. Nicholson, to Miss M. 
Jiowers: all of Manchester.— Mr. J. 
Harding, of Salford, te Miss M. Norbury, 
of High Legh.—Licut. A. M. Williamson, 
to Miss E. Scatisbrick: Mr. J. Cranage, 
to Miss M‘Adam: Mr. J. Barrow, to Miss 
M.A. Reynolds: Mr. T. Owens, to Miss 
M. Inving : all of Liverpool.—Mr. G. Wil- 
kinson, of Liverpool, to Miss D. Shaw, 
of Statford.— Mr. W. Chapman, of Church- 
street, Liverpool, to Miss Vickers, of Lon- 
don.—Richard Willis, esq. of Halshead, to 
Lucy, daughter of the late H. Atherton, 
e3q. barrister, 

Died.) At Lancaster, 81, Mr. W. Wew- 
ell.—90, Mr. D. Clark. 

At Liverpool, in St. Anne-street, Mrs. 
C. Taylor.—36, Mr. J. F. Gwyther.-— Miss 
M. A. Liniker.—In Erskine-street, 50, Mr. 
K. LE. Sims.—In Christian-street, 79, Mr, 
4. Modgson.—In Bath-street, 65, Mr. J. 
Newton. 

At Preston, Mrs. Twiss, widow of 
Richard T, esq.—v, Me. T. Wainstey.— 
Mr. G. Dewhurst.—Mrs. Shakeshatt. ” 

At Boiton, 5z, Mrs. Drierchite, much 
respected, 

CHESHIRE. 

A meeting for parhamentary reform, was 
lately held in the neighbourhood of Mac- 
clesheld, which was numerowly attended : 
real order and attention to the business 
of the meeting were observed: and, after 
syne excellent speeches, and 
euergetc resolutions 
sepaia.ed, 

A loyal meeting, consisting of « renteen 
Or eighteen persons, was lately held at 
Middlewich, to vote an address to the 
Regent, on the alanning crisis of affairs 
which bas been created by imagination, 
by the tear, and the operations of the ma 
Gia'racy of ths and the adjoining county 
Of Lance ter. ‘They refuted the report of 


passing 
; ‘ 
» the people quietly 








a discharged serjeant from the Cheshire 
militia being actively engaged in traiuis 
the people to the use of the pike, , 

Married.j] Mr. D. Richardson, to Mis. 
M. Davies: Mr, R. Green, to Miss Greer : 
Mr. J. Manley, to Miss Johnson: all of 
Chester.—The Rev. J. K. Foster, to Mics 
M. A. Riley, of Waverton.—Thos. Wari, 
esq. of Hurdsfield-house, to Miss M. Bea. 
nett, of Mottram. - 

Died.] At Chester, 49, Mrs, Rivington, 
—Jn Queen-strect, Mrs. Bond.—At an ai. 
vanced age, Mr. Wright,—vé, the Rev. 
J. Atherton, regretted. | 

At Lyme, Mary, wife of the Rev. Peter 
Leigh, rector. 

At Davenham, 79, the Rev. J. Tomkin- 
son, rector of that parish, a dep.-lieut, and 
a magistrate of this county. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. G. Batteson, to Miss 
Ontram: Mr, H. Street, to Miss Belfi: 
all of Chesterfield.— Mr. R. J. Hartshoru, 
of Ashborne,to Miss Buxton, of Tissington. 
—Mr. W. Walker, of Lea Wood, to Mis 
A. Wathey, of Dethick. ' 

Died.) At Derby, 63, Mr. Jobn Shipley, 
much respected.—8z, Mr. W. Jerom, de- 
servedly regretted.—76, Mr. E. Ley, 
greatly lamented.—70, Mrs. Hallifas. 

At Ashborne, Mrs, Yates.—At Spondon, 
26, Mr. F. Holbrook, much respected.— 
At Litchureh, 79, Mr. Orton.—At Cubley, 
the Rev, W. Edwards, rector. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A large body of frame-work knitters 
recently assembled at Nottingham, and 
passed several resolutions, ‘They wnan- 
mously agreed to cease working until ~ 
masters consented to give additions 
prices. They solicited subscriptions ° 
support their wives and families. Severa 
writers in some provincial journals, on = 
sible data, sew the capability of the _— 
ters to do this; and that the lowness ¢ 
wages arises from their culpably under- 
selling each other. All these things Mage 
to accord with the famous production a4 
Lord Shelburne, on signing the America 
Independence. h, to 

Married.| Mr. H. Attenborous I, 
Mrs. John Bates, both of Nottinghan 
Mr. H. Barnet, of Nottingham, to: . 
Shaw, of Hickling.--Mr. J. Taylor, > 
Miss E. Bottoms: Mr. G. Houbleday, " 
Miss E. Abraham: all of Newari) : 
G. Cobb, of Newark, to Miss A. — K 
of Bottisford.—Mr. H. M. Sheppere, © 
Newark, to Miss E. Noble, of ig 
ham.—Mr. T. Brothwell, of Mansfield, 
Miss Unwin, of Fenny-Strattord.—Mr. “% 
Dodson, of Newhaven, to Miss S. Gos - 
of Manstield.—Mr. R. —_— to Mis 
Moore, both of Mansfield. . 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Goose-e9' 
Mis. Loneden.—In Gilass-house-lane, = 
Mr. J. Giles, deseivedly regretted." 
Middle-Hill, Mr. J. Vezey.—?6, 
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> —On the Low-pavement, w7, 
— s Stevenson.—Mr. J. Wedlake 


Jravlev. 
“— Newark, 94, Mrs. G. Scuffam, . | 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.] At Gainsborongh, the Rev. 
J. H. C. Boswell, B. A. to Eliza Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr, Cox.—Mr. E. 
‘abington, of Spilsby, to Miss Parish, of 
Hagworthingham.—Henry R. Allerby, esq. 
to Miss Elizabeth 
JRourne, of South Carlton.—Mr. J. Bennet, 
of Barton, to Miss M. Firth, of Leeds,-— 
Mr. J. Sales, of Sutton, to Miss J. Staf- 
ford, of Long-Bennington. 

Died.] At Gainsborough, of hydropho- 
bia, Mr. Knapton.—At Grimsby, Mr. W, 
Lee, suddenly. — At Market-Weighten, 
63, Mr. R. Shields. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The town of Leicester is at this moment 
exhibiting much feeling ;—<distress on the 
part of unemployed workmen, and eleemo- 
synary assistance on the part of the well- 
disposed but needy resideat housekeepers, 
Provisions have been given in large quan- 
tities, and a commendable spirit or bene- 
volence is every-where manifested, 

‘The trade of Loughborough is repre- 
sented to be entirely atastand. The men 
have “struck” for an advance of wages ; 


and these, with the unemployed of the 


surrounding villages, have perambuilated 
the streets, soliciting relief: much commi- 
seration is exhibited to them. 

A vestry meeting was lately held at 
Huekley, the Rev. Matthew Browne, vi- 


car, in the chair. The object of tic meet- 


ing was, to encourage workmen to resist 
‘the low wages given hy their employers, 
by declitfing to work at the present prices, 
and a rate.of ten-pence in the pound was 
granted for the support of those who might 
be deprived of employment by refasing to 
work under the list of prices agreed to by 
their masters in 1017, 

Married.) Mr. J. Bonsor, to.Miss A, 
White, both of Leicester.—Mr. W. Palmer, 
of Lourhborough, to Miss 8. Foulger, of 


Leicester.—Mr. W. Measwes, of Ashby-- 


de-la-Zoueh, t» Miss Worthington, of 
Lea-Marston.—At Honghton-on the-Hill, 
Mr, Taylor, to Miss M. Thompseon.—Mr, 
~ Fisher, of Cossington, to Miss F, 
aiker ot -str > “i 
Souke 7 Street, Beciord row, 
Died.) At Leicester, Mr. E. Clarkson, 
much respected.—In Hotel-street, Mrs. 
Aes regretted.—79, Mrs. Riley.— 
a Mi West-bridge, Mrs. R Bates.—At 
Nee, Gane eray, at an advanced age, 
& Gibbons. 


At Ashby-de-la- 
nineied” a-Zouch, Mr. T. Dalby, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
© Statford assizes, 13 prisoners 
d sentence of death, viz. turee for 


At the lat 
TELE Ve 
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sheep-stealing, one for horse-stealing, six 
for house-breaking, and three for coining ; 
but they were all reprieved except John 
Doffield, for the latter crime; he has, 
unhappily, a wife and eight children. Six 
were sentenced for transportation for 
seven years, fifteen to be imprisoned, eight 
were acquitted, and four discharged by 
proclamation. 
The annual meeting of the Staffordshire 
Agricultural Society took place lately, 
under the presidency of Edward Blount, 
esq. Several noble and distinguislted visi- 
tants were present ; and the affairs of the 
society were represented to be in a flou- 
rishing state. 
Married.} Mr. W. Wise, to Miss F. 
Cheadle, of Wolverhampton.— Mr. Ward, 
of Leek, to Miss Clover, of Sunderland. 
—Mr. T. A, Sanders, to Miss M. Perrin, 
both of Penkridge.— Richard Ballard 
Phiilips, esq. of Shenstone, to Miss EB. 
Jenkins, of Birmingham.—Mr. J. Tristram, 
of Willenhall, to M. A. Duncombe, of 
Wolverhampton,— Mr. Jackson, of Abbot's 


Bromley, to Miss S. Webb, of Hill- 


Ridware. 

Died.] At Lichfield, 95, Mr. T. Smith. 
—77, Mrs. Egginton.—In Sandford-street, 
82, Mr. R. Whitby. 

At Wolverhampton, in St. James’s- 
square, 25, Miss M. Glover.—In Dudley- 
street, 74, Mrs. M. Culwick—Mr, E. 
Marston, 

_ WARWICKSHIRE. 

The grand jury of this county latcly 
returned true bills of indictment against 
Messrs. Edmonds and Maddocks, of Bir- 
mingham, Major Cartwright, Mr. Wooler, 


-and Mr. Lewis, ot Coventry, for pretending 


to elect Sir Charles Wolsely representative 
for Birmingham in parliament. Onr me- 
mory does not serve ug -whether any in- 
dictment for similar conduct took place 
against the sham-electors of the famous 
borough of Garret ! 

A subscription has been opened at Bir- 
mingham, for defraying the law-expences 
expected to be incurred by Major Cart- 
wright, and for returning Sit C. Wolsely 
to parliament. 

The master ribbon-weavers of Coventry 
andtheir men have, within the month, been 
at considerable variance, occasioned by the 
masters, in opposition to a standing agree- 
ment, reducing their wages. They farci- 
cally punished two individuals, who had 
been engaged in promoting the redactions, 
by placing them on asses, and perambu- 
lating the streets. 

Marvied.| Mr. W. Purser, of Hurst- 
street, to Miss Crane, of ‘Thorpe-street, 
both of Birmingham.—Mr. D. Jenkins, of 
New Town row, Birmingham, to Miss 
H. H. Handsworth.—Mr. W. Briuton, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Smith, of Biistoel.— 
Mr. Newel, of Biriningham, to Mixs Hol- 
land, ot ‘Tipton.—Mr. J. Mortis, of Brad 
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\ey, to Miss M. A. Sloane, of Minard- 
House, Harborne.—Mr. W. Holland, of 
Tipton, to Miss E. Skidmore. 

Died.}| At Birmingham, in New-street, 
Mr. J. Forbes, much respected. —In King 
Edward's-place, 64, Mrs. H. Parkes.— 
On Snow-hill, Mrs. S, Aston, regretted.— 
Iu Great Hampton-row, 46, Mrs.'T. Lacy. 
—In Loveday-street, 50, Mr. W. Mavity. 
67, Mr. C. Brown.—In Russel-street, 27, 
Miss A, Wright.—32, Mr. R. Parkes.— 
23, Miss M. A. Brunner.—In Dale-end, 
67, Mt. T. Ludlow, deservedly regretted. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Wilding, to Miss E. 
Taylor: Mr. J. Reed, to Miss M. Davies : 
Mr. Poyner, to Miss Wood : all of Shrews- 
bury.—Mr, B. Gregory, of Wem, to Miss 
LE. Jones, of Welshpool.—Mr. R. Cotton, 
to Miss 8. Goodwin, both of Iron-bridge. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Williams, 
of the Old Factory.—In the Priory, 67, 
Thomas Hawley ,esq. deservedly respected. 
—-Mrs. Muckleston, of the Wyle Cop.— 
Mr. Gittins.—77, Mrs. Booree, justly 
lamented.—Miss Myers. 

At Bishop’s-Castle, Mrs. Tilly. 

At Ludlow, Mr. W. Potts, generally 
respected. 


At Newport, 85, Mr. Wheatley, much 
respected, 

t ‘Tong, 57, Mrs. M. Price.—At 
Dennington, 83, Mr. Holland.—At Ford- 
ley, Mis. W. Cureton. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At the late Worcester assizes, twelve 
“teks were sentenced to death, for 
urglaries and stealing from dwelling- 
houses, 

Marvied.} Mr. J. Gordon Cripps, of 
Worcester, to Miss M. A. West, of East- 
Grinstead.——Mr. W. Dorrell, of Worces- 
ter, to Mixs E. Elitchings, of Strensham. 
—Mr. Roberts, of Worcester, to Miss 
Strickland, of Porte Fields. — Chartes 
Mayficld ‘Turner, esq. of Welland, to Miss 
Copson, of Hanlev-castle, 

Died.) At Worcester, in Palace-row, 
92, Mes. Tilingworth, widow of William 
_1. esq. of Nottingham. 

At Stourbridge, 48, Mr. J. Pycress, 
deservedly reapected. 

At Dadlev, Miss Onions, regretted.— 
At Evesham, 44. Mr. J. Stovin, much 
respected —At Sidbury, Mrs, Close.—At 
Doddcrhill-Paronage, Aubiey Amphlett, 
es. 

HPREPORDSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to continne the 
Grosmont rail-road to Heretord; and a 
steam-barge, intended to carry burdens 
will shortly navigate the Wye. The first 
will convey coals and lime from Wales 
mto Herefordsiure, and these articles will 
be conveyed from the Forest of Dean into 
the same district. 

Married.) Capt. Dansey, to Miss 
Lechmere, of Hereford—At Hereford, 
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the Rev. Miles Coyle, to Miss ¥, A 
Chambers, of Clifford.—Mr, J, Davies, 1 
Miss Berrins, both of Terrington, 

Died.|At Ross,Mr. S,King.—At Old-Fil, 
Ann, wife of John Deane, esq. regretted, 
—Mr. Boughton.—At Kington, Mr. B. Me. 
redith.— At Whitehall, Weston-nnder-Pep. 
yard, John Tovey, esq. much respected, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

A meeting was lately held at the Offiee 
of Roads in Bristol, of the gentlemen who 
subscribed towards the expense of an in 
quiry into the practicability and utility of 
a proposed new line of road from Bristol 
to London ; when a plan of the proposed 
line of road was laid before them, anda 
report, by which it appears that the road 
from Bristol to the Thames at Wallingford, 
a distance of 68 miles, is nearly level and 
very direct. The expense of making the 
road and purchase of land is estimatedat 
65,0001. 

‘The Methodist ‘* Conference” was lately 
held at Bristol, at which about 500 preach- 
ers were present: Mr. Jonathan Crowther 
presided. ‘The affairs of the society aie 
represented to be in a prosperous state, 

The Beard of Agriculture lately pre- 
sented two of their medals to Geo, Webb 
Hall, esq. of Gloucestershire, and to the 
Rev. James Willis, of Hampshire, for 
their respective Essays on the best means 
of providing constant employment for the 
unoecupied poor of the kingdom. _ 

Married.) Mr. J. Davis, to Miss 8. 
Tombs.—Mr. W. Willis, to Miss E, Price: 
all of Bristol.— Mr. De Boudry, of Bris 
tol, to Miss C. Eyre, of St. George’s.—Mr. 
P. Marker, of Bristol, to Miss Gore.—A. 
Carrick, M.D. of Clifton, to Miss Caroline 
‘Tudway, of Wells.—Mr. Davis, of te 
Hot-wells, to Miss L. Chubb, of Bristol 
Mr. 'T. Boucher, of Cheltenham, to Ms 
E, Bristow, of Alcester.—Mr, T. James, 
of Chepstow, to Miss M. A. Cailimore, of 
Sodbury.—Mr. N. Symex, of Cathay, to 
Miss M. A. Bennett, of Old Park.—Mr. 
Whiting, of Buley, to Miss Millard, of 
Stroud.—Mr. T. Osborn, of Stroud, te 
Miss C, Skipp, of Stonehouse, 

Died.) At Gloucester, in Eastgate-st. 
Mr. J. Gransmore.—Mrs. Buliock. 

At Bristol, on Bridze-parade, William 
Elton, esq. a respectable merchant.—I0 
Redcliff-street, Mr. S. Naish.—Jn Digh- 
ton-street, Mrs, M. Thomas.—At an ad 
vanced age, Mrs. Stevens, —Mis. E. Eval 
—Mr. T. Humberstone. 

At Chfton, John Stockdale Brown, €54> 
of Sportsman’s-hall, ‘Trelawney, Jamatca. 
—At the Hot-welis, 71, Joseph Hunt, €¢ 
of Exeter. 

At Cirencester, 47, S. B. Lediard, €54 

At Tewkesbury, at an advanced ag¢ 
Mix. Richardson. 

At Abergavenny, 59, Capt. T. A. Lec 
mere, of Woothope-court, deservedly 
ieuted.—Mr, E, Evans, respected. 
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At Usk, Thomas Prothero, esq. much 


At ie 41, Mr. G. Smith. — At 
Cathay, at an advanced age, Joseph Par- 
rot, esq. of Jamaica.—At Avening, at an 
advanced age, Mr. Wigmore, much re- 
spected.—At Frampton, 72, Mrs, Sarah 
Harris, regretted.—At Newport, Natha- 
niel Beadles, esq. of Ross. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) The Rev. J. Mayo, of Brasen- 
nose-college,to Miss M. Browne, of Holi- 
well: all of Oxtord.—Mr. Price, to Miss 
Jones, both of St, Clement's. —Mr. R, 
Whitefoot, jun. of Oxford, to Miss F. 
Horne, of Wytham.—T. L. Coker, esq. of 
Bicester, to Miss C. Aubrey, of Pall-Malt, 
Loudon.—Mr. W. Mercer, of Kirtling- 
tou, to Miss E. Brown, of Handborongh. 

Died.| At Oxtord, 58, Mr, J. Couldvey, 
suddenly.—s1, Mrs. James.—75, Mr. C. 
Moore.—d¢, Mrs M. Whitefoot, regret- 
tel.—77, Mr. B. Gibbons.—2z2, Mr. J. 
Padbury.—At St, Clements, 64, Mr. W. 
Pike. 

_ At Banbury, Miss Poswell. 

At Nelthrop, Mr. J. Gunn.—At Little 
Milton, Mr. Moulden.—Ar Ewelme, Mrs. 
Garlick. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

At the late Berkshire assizes fourteen 
prisoners, for sheep-stealing, horse-steal- 
jug, highway-robbery, and burglaries, re- 
ceived sentence of death, but were all re- 
prieved, except E. ‘Touley and. D. Pa- 
tience, for burglary, who weve left for 
execution. 

An angry correspondence between the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the high-steward, 
and Mr. George Nelson, the bailiti, of the 
town of Buckingham, has lately taken 
place. ‘The marquis wished to limit the 
number of parties dining at his expence at 
the qnarter-sessions ; the. bailiff observed, 
le had mvited none at lis expense, as he 
could wot recoucile himself to the gross and 
Uliberal treatment the corporation, and he, 
its head, had received trom the marquis. 
This was imperious in-a vassal, and the 
marqius retorted ; Mr. Nelson, in a manly, 
spirited tone, replied. Subsequently, the 
uiarquis invited the corporation to cen- 
sue Mr. Nelson; but only one alderman 
Was fonnd subservient enough to do so. 
Much eredit appears to be due to Mr. Nel- 

*0U, tor refusing the magisterial functions of 
. uckingham any. longer to be considered 
as hew-tooms and hereditary property. 

Murried.| Mr. J. W. Eliaby, of Ember- 
ne to Miss L. Fietcher, of Boughton 
plm—Capt. Light, R.A, to Miss C. 
a Newland, of Leigiton, to 

rs. Wesley, of Newport Pagnel. 

Pore, At Quainton, Mrs. Margaret 

~~ Ueliales, widow of the Rev. Dr. L. 

— of Grendon Underwood.—At New 
Ouse, Mr. J. Authony, 
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HERTS AND BEDS. 

A stage-coach was lately overtarned at 
St. Albans, and several of the passengers 
severely hurt. ‘The coach was dashed to 
pieces, Similar accidents have occurred 
on the Brighton and other roads; aud it 
seems extraordinary, that coaches on a 
better principle are not universally 
adopted, 

Married.) E. Platt, esq. of Lidlington, 
to Miss S. Edward, of Silsoe—Mr. ‘fF. 
Wortham, to Miss E. Cockett, both of 
Royston.—Mr. tians, of Cranfield, to Mre. 
Dalla, of Hinwick. 

Died.}] At Royston, Mrs. M. Nunn.—At 
Highlands, William Walker, esq.—At Co- 
ple-house, Mr. J. Danham. 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

At the late Northampton assizes, R. 
Lilleyman, for setting five to two hay- 
stacks, was condemned, and left for ex- 
ecution, 

Married.) Mr. Mawby, of Northampe 
ton, to Miss Sherman, of Great Bentley. 

Died.| Chas. Eyre, esq. of Warkworth- 
castle. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Ivael Garner and James Coleback, 
convicred of burglary and highway rob- 
bery at the late Ely assizes, were executed 
at Wisbech, 

Muavried.| Mr. Warwicker, to Mrs, Gol- 
land.: Mr. W. Jareod, to Miss S, Cock : 
Mr. Jas. Lawrence, to Miss A. Bell: all 
of Cambridge.—r. J. Laughton, of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss M. M. Parsons, of Moant- 
stieet, Grosvenor-square, London, 

Died.]) At Cambridge, 49, Mr. R. 
Baker.—856, Mr. Bell. 

At Ely, 73, Jas. Golborne, esq. latc re- 
ceiver-gen. of the Bedford Level. 

At Great Swaffham, Mrs. J. Kent. 

At March, 79, Mrs. Skeel-, widow of 
Heury S. esq.—46, Mrs. R. Maru. « 

‘The Rev. fT. Kilgour, rectur of Long 
Stow, and a justice of tue peace for Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

NORFOLK. 

. The late Thetford wool-fair was at- 
tended by many respectable growers, both 
trom Norfolk and Suffolk ; but there 
was scarcely a single parcel of wool dis- 
posed of, Lord Albemarle presided, 

The chalybeate spring lately opencd, 
will render ‘Thettoiud a place of much re- 
sort. ‘The commuttee attended at the spring, 
and set ont the ground tor building a 
pump-room, hut and cold-baths, ac. 

The naval moaument of Lord Nelson, 
at Yarmouth, is finished, and the statue 
of Britannia placed upon its sammit. This 
figure is 154 feet im height, and weighs 

between four and five tons: the right 
hand holds a laurel-branch, and the left a 
trident. ‘ 

Murvied.] Mr. J. Royall, to Miw M. 
Spratt.—Mr, J. Dingie, to Miss BM. C. 

, : a Heppcrsone 
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Hepperson.— Mir. D. Savory, jun. to Miss 
Jolnison, of St. Mary’s.—Mr. 8. Holland, 
to Miss S. 8. Cutande: all of Norwich.— 
Mr. W. W. Fildeman, of Norwich, to 
Miss E. Denmark, of Magdalen Chapel- 
farm, Sprowstun.—Mr. W. ‘Thuitell, to 
Miss Clark.—Mr. LDrandford, to Miss E. 
Palmer: all of Yarmouth.—James Stuard, 
esq. of Yarmouth, to Miss S. Sewell, of 
the Abbey, Thetford.— Mr. F. Bowles, ot 
Lynn, to Miss F. Bayfield, of West Winch, 
—Mr. A. Carson, of Lynn, to Miss J. 
Harrison, of Sunde-land.— Mr, A. Gordon, 
to. Mrs. L. Tibbett, of Methwold. 

Died.) At Norwich, 30, Mr. Charles 
Smith.—73, Mr. J. Slater—57, William 
Ray, esq. of ‘Taunington-place.—In the 
Preeincts, 97, Mr. S. Moore.—29, Mr. C. 

treoks.—In St. Giles’s, at an advaaced 
age, Mrs. Flowerdew, 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Stone.—27, Mr. J. 
Freeman.—¢2, Mr. J. Dybatle-59, Mr. 
J. Gurney, snddenty.—Mr. Gail, of Nor- 
wich.—24, Mr. A. Riches, 70. 

At Lyun, 77, Mr. W. Coote. 

At Diss, v5, Mr. W. Prime.—At Swaff- 
ham, 81, Mr. R. Goodvick. —At Terime- 
ton, Nr. J. Hornby.—At Crostwick, 35, 
Catherine Elizabeth, wife of H. Palmer 
Watts, esq. deservedly lamented.—At 
Soham Toney, 85, Mir. R. Margetson.— 
At Cromer, 26, Mrs. Wiggett.—At Frenze- 
hall, Miss S. Siniths.—-At Weeting, 81, 
Mr. R. Jee. 

SUFFOLK. 

Mariied.| Mr. Dowseit, to Mrs. Simms, 
beth of Bury.—Mir. S. Clarkson, to Miss 
Ribbans: Mr. J. Dallengar, to Miss 
Frost: all of Ipswich—Mr. J. Dunnett, 
ef Ipswich, to Miss M. Rivenhall, of Mal- 
don.—Mr. J. Ward, of Stowmarket, to 
Miss E. Goodrich, of Elmsweil.—Mr. S, 
Manby, to Mrs. Rogers : both of Hadleich. 
~-Mr.W. Groom,to Miss M. Boggis: both 
ot Bnres,—Samuel Baker, esq. of Liston, 
io Miss Chickall, of Ovington-hall.— Mr. 
Ames, of Cowlinge, to Miss E, Cowell, of 
Gostield.—Mr. E. Chaplin, to Miss §, 
Ciavton : both of Gillingham, 

Pid.) At Bungay, v5, Mr. J. Pie, jun. 
~-At Ipswich, 8, Frances, widow of 
‘Thomas Green, esq. deservedly regretted, 
—-62, Mrs. Curtis.—Mrs, Slottery.—58 
Mrs. Davies, wife of the Rev. Edw. D.— 
so, Mrs. Hawes.—At Saxmundham, 80, 
Br. R. Russell, greatly respected, 

At Holbrook, 83, Mr. ‘LT. Giles.—At 
Hadicigh, Sz, Mrs. Themasine Henning, 
Widow of Arihur H. esq.—At Ballingdon, 
42, Ma. G. Lee, suddenly, 

ESSEX. 

A ioad-waggon was lately struck by 
lisituung wm the neighbourhood of Coi- 
ehester, and set on fie, which commn- 
rieating with some barrels of gunpowder, 
bie weap the waggon witha dieadful CA- 
plosion, and killed several passengers, 
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Married.] The R LSet 
arried. re Rev. J. FLB 
to Miss Chamberlain, of Colcbanen ne 
B. G. Rusher, of Chelmsford, to Mix 
M. E. Best, of Oxford.—Mr. A. May, 
° 7? 
Maldon, to Miss E, Prime, of Basing. 
bourne.—Mr. S$. Spinks, of Rayleigh, to 
Miss M. Blakeley, of Bower'sliall—M, 
T. Blakeley, jun. of Bower'schall, to Mic 
E. Richardson, of Herongate.—Mr.L, | 
Hayne, of Danbury, to Miss J. Ellis, of 
Millington-honse.—Mr. Hayward, of Lex. 
den, to Mrs. Carter, of Stratford, 

Died.} At Chelmsford, 65, Mis. 8, Hep. 
per.—76, Mrs. M. Cressy, of Ware, 

At Romford, Mr. J. Marrable, 

At Writtle, Mr. J. Foster, mneh re. 
-pected.— At Langford, Charles Wood, 
esq.—At Walthamstow, 57, William Wal. 
ton, esq.—At Thaxted, Mr. Jobn Fry.—at 
Wethersfield, 49, the Rev. T. Marks, 

KENT. 

Married.| Mr.G Lewin, of Canterbnry, 
to Miss Cross, of Dover.—Mr. T. Boor- 
may, of Canterbury, to Miss E. Swinyard, 
of Sandwich —Mr. J. 5. Adams, to Miss 
M. ‘Tilley, both ef Dover.—-Mr. R. Fox, 
of Dover, to Miss E. Huson, of Foikestone. 

Mr. J. Nickalls, of Chatham, to Miss 
E. Robson, of Ashford.— Mr. S. Blaxland, 
of Walmer, to Mrs. M. Love, of Sandwich. 
—Mr. J. Laws, of Brookland, to MissM. 
Bouine, of Appledore.—Mr. Hilder, to 
Mrs. Tassel!, both of Herne.—Mr. Bing, 
of Elham, to Miss Sutton, of Littiebourm 
—Mr. J. Harris, of Biddenden, to Miss A, 
Maythorn, of Canterbury. 

Died.) At Canterbury, in Wincheap- 
street, 66, Mrs. Holunes.—Mrs. J. Wright. 
—73, Mr. T. Birch. 

At Dover, Mr. Chidwick, much tes 
pected. 

At Chatham, 41, Mr. R. Pratt. 

At Maidstone, 83, Mr. J. Caney. 

‘ At Ramsgaté, in King-street, Mr. 
olly. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, 74, Charles Le 
Bas, esq many years master of the cere 
monies at Margate and Ramsgate. 

At Whitstable, at an advanced age, 
Mr. J. Sanders.—70, Mrs. Salisbury.—At 
Barbam, 76, Mr. T. Stowe.—At Heme, 
85, Mrs. Ovenden.—At Biddenden, 4, 
Mr. Wise.—At Minster-in-Sheppy, 
Mrs. EF. A. Downs, lamented.—At North 
Cray, 60, Mrs. Moore, wife of the Rev. 
T. M. rector.—At Elham, 72, Mr. Lilley. 

SUSSEX. 

Two subscriptions have lately been €™ 
tered iuto by the inhabitants and visitors 
of Brighton ; one tor the relief of the vie 
tims of the late sanguinary events at Maii- 
chester, and the other to enable the pa! 
ties aggrieved to brmg the question © 
right and of damages betore a jury - 
Westminster. : 

Murried.| Mr. J. Geere’ Blagden, o 
7 de, to Miss C, Willis, of South-streely 
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I, B.4, The Hon. Robert Rodney, R.N.to Ann, bridge, to Miss FE. Cooper, of Bath.—Mr. 
—Mr, daughter of the late Thomas Bennett, esq. Russ, of Devizes, to Mrs, S. Squire, of 
» Mie Hoe of Lock-Ashurst. , Exeter.—Mr. J. Wilshire, jun. of Mebk- 
lay, of Died.) At Chichester, Miss M. Holt.— sham, to Miss A, Harris, of Dilton Marsh, 
asin. si, Mr. T. Wolfe, respected.—In South- —Mr. W. Buckler, of Warminster, to Miss 
izh, to gate, 74, Mr. H. Woiitshire.—In East- F. Brutton, of Devon. 
—Mp strect, 69, Mr. J. Figges. Died.| At Trowbridge, Mrs. Haydon. 
> Mixy At Brighton, 57, Mrs. Izard. At Corsham, 75, Mr. J. Kingston, pe. 
Ld At Angmering, 70, Mr. Baker. —At spected.—At West Lavington, Miss A, 
lis, of ~  Earthem, 82, Mr. W. Bayley. Hooper.—At Ditchampton, Mr. J. Whit. 
f Lex. & HAMPSHIRE. marsh, late of Visherton Anger.—At Awe- 
Pe At the late Winchester assizes, fifteen bury, 29, Mrs. Cornwail, wite of the Rev 
Hep. prisoners received sentence of death, viz. W.C, dissenting minister. 
Hl seven for burglaries; two for horse-steal- SOMERSETSHIRE, 
ing; tive for sheep-stealing ; and one for The foundation-stone of the New town 
h re.  ——highway-robbery. Eight, tor varions felo- of Tichester has, within the month, beea 
oo, nies, were sentenced to seven years’ trans. laid, ona very extensive piece of land, and 
Wal. / ‘portation, distant from the Old town about a quar- 
—At 4 Au extensive and destructive fire lately ter of a mile. The Old town had been 
happened at Portsmouth, so extensive, razed to the ground to serve political pur 
that every building in Water-street, from poses, amidst much cruelty, and total dis- 
mry, ——- Coduer and Tracey’s to Mrs, Elliott’s in- regard of the future prospects of the peer 
‘oor. clusive, together with the housesin Duck- inhabitants. 
ard, _ __-worth-street west of the Roman Catholic Married.| Mr. J. Stone, to Mrs, Little < 
Miss Chapel, to the lane leading to William Mr. E. Lapham, to Miss E, Frankham: 
Fox, ; Mahon's, was razed te the ground. ali of Bath.—C. Simpson, esq. of Bath, to 
one, Married.]. H. W. Haynes, esq. to Miss Albertine M. A. danghter of the late Capt. 
Miss Clitlord : C. Izzard, esq. to Mrs. A. Fow- Smith, R.N.—H. M. Morgan, esq. of ihe 
ind, [— ler: Mr. Etheridge, to Miss Backle: all Circus, Bath, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
ich, j of Sonthampton.—Thomas Durell, esq. of Lieut.-Col. Tharpe.—Mr. W. Elworihy, of 
M, - Southampton, to Ann, daughter of the late Wellington, to Miss A. S. Sweeting, of 
to Major Trevor Hall.—Mr. Booker, of Homton.—At Chew Magna, C. H. Mellin, 
ng, Portsmouth, to Miss M. Fletcher, of Gos- esq. to Miss E. Baker, of Bath.—T’. South- « 
rn  port.—'T. Garrett, esq. of Wincanton, to wood Smith, M.D. of Yeovil, to Miss 
A, Miss S. Moffatt, of Malhnesbary.—At Christie, of Wick-house, Hackney. 
_  Titehfield, Mr. ‘T. Blatherwick, to Miss Died.} At Bath, 71, Mr. C. Cartis— 
p- Burkitt.—Mr. J. Benson, to Miss M. Os- Mr. 8S. Baston, much respected.—In Greea 
ht, | man, both of Ringwood. Park-buildings, 81, Mrs. Hale, widow of 
Died.} At Southampton, 29, Mr. W. Robt. H, esq. of Cottle-house, Wilts, 
eS: Major.—Mrs. Ellis. At Wells, 79, the Hon. S. Kuolles, a 
At Winchester, 87, Mrs. Rarlow, widow _ lieut.-col. in the army, and a justice of the 
of Col. B.—Mrs. Sweetland.—In King’s- peace for this county, deservedly lament- 
gate-street, $6, Mrs. Stripp. ed.—John Conway, esq. 
At Gosport, Mrs, W. Kentish.—Miss M. At Frome, Mr. J. Rawlings. 
A. Clapp.—Mrs, Howell, At Shepton Mallet, Mrs. Clark. . 
y) Py Porisea, in St. George’s-square, 76, At Seaborough, J. Pinney, esq.—At 
be ur. J. Snook.—Airs. W. Jones. High Littleton, Mrs. Mogg, wile of Jacob 
| At Bishop's Waltham, 24, Mrs, J. M.esq. 
e, Mansell, =i weeee -_ DORSETSHIRE. 
t At East Cosham Cottage, 41, Mrs. A. Married.] The Rev. J. Greenwood, te 
,, Littlejohas. —At Peartree lodge, Mrs, Miss C. Bowle. of Wimborne, 
y Muntoa, widow of Ant. M. esq.—At Died.| At Dorchester, at an advanced 
. North-house, Catherington, 82, John Ri- age, Mrs. Trenow,—21, Mrs. A. Garland, 
n dards, esq. regretted. — —Mr. Purchase. 
° : WILTSITIRE. At Weymouth, 58, the wife of T. Glen- 
’ Afler unparalieled exertions, and much diniag, esq. of Barton Crescent,-—Mr. 
ronal animosity, the election of acounty Cross, late of Topsham, 
: wember, in the room of Mr. Methuen, DEVONSHIRE. 
¥uo had retived amidst general regret, The meeting of the Devon County Club, 
lias fallen upon Mr. Benett, of Pyt-house; on the 5th, was numerously and respecta- 
the unmbers at the close of the poll were, bly attended. Nothing eould exceed the 


for Mr. Benett 2136, Mr. Astiey 2¢70, Unanimity that prevailed, and the determi- 
Major Astley has expressed his determiua- nation expressed by the respective meme 
“ou to bring the proceedings before the bers to support the priuciples of the Con- 
‘use of Commons. He maintains, that, sutauon, and the cause of civil and religi- 
ee those which have polled for Mr, ous hberty. Animteresting feature amongst 
seuiett, there are 24 illegal votes. the business of the day was a vote of ul, 
Married. Mr. Kk, Buckpitt, of Trow. for the relief of the disiressed Pargumotes, 
accumpaned 
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accompanied by the following resolution : 
* That the members of the Devon County 
Club, deeply sympathizing with the late 
inhabitants of Parga, and admiring the 
manly and heroic character which they 
have so eminently displayed, recommend 
to the British people to open a subscrip- 
tion for their relief.” 

Married.) Mr. J. Moon, to Miss E. 
Drewell, both of Exeter.—K. Russell, esq. 
ef Exeter, to Miss A. 8. Crosse, of Lwyn 
@wen, Montgomeryshire.—Lient. Browne, 
ef the Sappers and Miners, to Mrs. T. 
Holman, of Plymonth.— Mr. W. Welsh, 
to Miss M. A. Kent, both of Deock.— 
Capt. J. Bowden, to Miss E, L. Harrison: 
Mr. J. S. Harrison, to Miss J. Patch: all 
ef Topsham. 

Died.) At Exeter, 63, Mr. J. Bidwell. 
—65, Mr. J. Ferris.—63, Mrs. A.'Tuckett. 

At Plymouth, in Chapel-street, Miss 
Evans, regictted.—In Wellington-street, 
Lient. Jago, R.N.—Mrs. Leathern. 

At Sidmouth, 60, Mrs. Dashwood, late 
ef Falmouth.—s80, Mrs. Stuart. 

At Honiton, 59, Mr. J. Hawker, 

At Crediton, 65, Mr. R. Kerslake. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.) Mr. T. Dymond, of Launces- 
ton, to Miss S. Gooding, of Exeter.—Capt. 
er of the E. 1. Co.'s service, to Eli- 
zabeth, dayghter of the late S. V. Pryce, 
esq. of Redruth. 

Died.\ At Penryn, 28, Mr. J. Hearle, jun. 

At Falmouth, 71, Mrs. M. Duchham. 

At Launceston, Mis. Jago, widow of T. 
J. esq.— Mrs, Cardew. 

g WALES. 

Married.) Mr. Morris, jnn. of Goitre, to 
Miss H. Turner, of Swansea.—Mr. W. 
Thomas, of St. Ishmael’s, Milford, to Miss 
E. Potter, of Haverfordwest.—B. R. Ro- 
bertson, R.N, to Miss C. A. Lloyd, of 
Dale-castle, Pembrokeshire.—E. Hum- 
phreys, esq. of Garth-hall, Glamorganshire, 
to Miss Anne Thomas, of Ketnilogall, 
SJonmouthshire. , 

Died.) At Swansea, Mrs. Gwynne.—61, 
Mr. 1). Wilkins. —Mr. R. W. Simons, 

At Tenby, 93, Wm. Baylis, esq. 

At Aberystwith, 54, John Parry, esq. 

At Denbigh, 97, Mrs. Tavlor, of Castle- 
bill.-Mrs. 8. Wynne, widow of Edw. W. 
efq. of Liancollen Vechan —At Liandi- 
main, Montgomeryshire, Mr.'T. Rowland. 

SCOTLAND. 

Much distress has prevailed at Glaszow 
awong the weavers ; they complained of 
the smal'ness of wages, refused to work, 








Any scientific particular 
will be aceeptuble in our Journal. 
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ag public kitchen, , © for them a 
farried.} Peter Charles, esq, 

Traill , both of Edinburgh--R. Lone _ 

to Mary Aune, daughter of the Right Hoe 

A. Colquhoun, lord register of Scotland, 

Died.] At Inverness,75, the Right Rey, 
A. Mactariane, senior bishop of the Seat; 
Episcopacy. 

IRELAND, 

Much distrees has existed in varions 
parts of Ireland ; aud the public mind has 
been not a little puzzled to devise con: 
mensnrate plans for relief, 

Married.] F. E. Steele, esq. of the 19th 
regt. to Derothea, danghter of Wm, Pa 
terson, esq. of Mason-lodge, Donegal,— 
LD. Hamilton, esq. of Monaghan, to Miss E, 
Hamilton. 

Died.| At Dublin, 89, the Hon, Pon. 
sonby Moore, brother to the Marquis of 
Drogheda. 

At Clogher, the Right Rev. Dr. Porter, 
bishop of Clogher. He was formerly fe 
low of Tiinity-college, and Regius Prefes 
sor of Hebrew, at Cambridge. 

PEATHS ABROAD. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, 70, James Forbes, 
esq. F.R.S. of Albemarle-street, author of 
“ Oriental Memoirs.” 

At Richmond, Virginia, Colonel W, 

Tatham, well known in England and 
America, for his acquaintance with civil en- 
gineering, but whose ntility was considera- 
bly arrested by an unfortunate habit to 
which he had become addicted. Ina mo- 
ment of intemperance, as he stood by the 
piece of artillery which was firing the ever- 
ing-salnte, he exclaimed, that he wished te 
die. As the second gun was about to fire, 
and immediately atter the commanding 
officer had given the word ‘tire!’ Cel. 
‘Tatham presented himself in front of the 
uiuzzle of the piece, and, by its discharge, 
his abdomen was almost literally blown to 
pieces. His body was raised a few feet in 
the air by the explosion ; and he fell upoa 
his face, without uttering one word that 
was heard by the hy-standers. Colenel 
Tatham was a man of much information, 
considerable genins, and possessed of great 
tesonrces of mind. Our readers are 80 
Sirangeis to his name; many articles hav- 
ing appeared with his name in this Misce« 
lany, and many others anonymeusly. He 
was cne of the herces of the American Ft- 
volution, but of too ardent a mind to watt 
for his reward from tie parties who got 
Possession of power. 
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